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TORPEDO BOAT ‘‘ CUSITING.’ 


TORPEDOES AND 
By B. B.C 


Wirutn the present generation the methods of 
sea warfare have been completely revolutionized. 
Not only have battleships ofall grades undergone 
such a metamorphosis as to bear no resemblance 
to their nominal predecessors, but their effective- 
ness has quadrupled, as their cost has, and their 
presence afloat has compelled a corresponding 
revolution in the structure of fortifications and 
all defensive devices. The terrible battleship 
which the last quarter of a century has evolved 
has given birth, or at any rate life, to the ram, 
to the rapid-fire gun, to the Zalinski pneumatic 
dynamite gun, to the disappearing gun, to the 
torpedo and the swift boat to carry it, and, 
finally, to the torpedo-boat destroyer. 

The torpedo had been known for more than 
two centuries. As early as 1624 Cornelius Van 


, 


TORPEDO BOATS. 
ROFFUT. 


Drebble, a Hollander, made some very interest- 
ing experiments under the surface of the Thames 
in London. The propelling power of his diving 
boat was furnished by twelve pairs of oars, and 
the curious craft carried twelve passengers, 
among whom were Sir Francis Bacon and King 
James I. Nothing seems to have come of these 
experiments beyond exciting wonder and grati- 
fying curiosity. 

In 1771, when our relations with Great Britain 
were becoming strained, one Bushnell, of Con- 
necticut, built a boat which Washington de- 
scribed in a letter to Jefferson as being ‘‘a ma- 
chine so contrived as to earry the inventor under 
water at any depth he choose, and for a consid- 
erable time and distance, with an appendage 
charged with powder which he could fasten to a 
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FRANK LESLIE’S 

ship and give fire to it in time sufficient for his 
returning, and by means thereof destroy it.’’ It 
is not known what became of this novel vessel, 
but its Fulton 
Bushnell’s idea a quarter of a century later, and 
He 


descended under water, remained there twenty 


tradition remained. borrowed 


experimented with in the Seine at Paris. 


minutes, and then emerged a_ considerable 
distance from the point where he dlisap- 
peared, In 1851 a shoemaker named Phillips 


launched in Lake Michigan a boat of singular 
shape, 40 feet long and 4 feet wide, and 
purified the air that he took his wife and chil- 
dren down with him, and spent a whole day in 
exploring the bottom of the lake. Afterward, 
however, both he and his boat were lost on one 
In 1854 and 1855 the Rus- 
sians used torpedo boats and torpedoes against 
their enemies both in the Black Sea and in the 
Baltic. 

Up to this time, however, the torpedo had 


he 50 


of these excursions. 
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So effec- 


loosening the blockade drawn 


each side with considerable energy. 
tive was it in 
across the Southern forts that the States in rebel- 


lion managed to maintain considerable of their 


commerce, and the war Was, doubtless, pro- 
tracted by the torpedo, It may also be added 
that some of the most heroic deeds of that 


contest were deve loped in the management of 
torpedoes and the destruction of warships by 
their use. 

A little boat armed with a spar torpedo shot 
out of Charleston Harbor, under cover of dark- 
ness, attacked the United States steamer J/ousa- 
tonic in the offing, and sent her to the bottom ; 
but the intrepid assailant, with his boat and 
crew of nine men, returned no more. Some 
years later a diver went down to the wreck and 
found crushed beneath it the boat 
and the remains of its crew, its prow sticking 
firmly into the hole which its torpedo had made 
above the keel of the Housatonic. 


attacking 


A most dar- 
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been generally regarded as an inhuman weapon 
not be defended. It was de- 
nounced as a clandestine, wicked and diabolical 


whose use could 
implement, and came to be known as an ‘ in- 
fernal machine.’’ But as the discussion of the 
propriety of employing it proceeded, the fact 
gradually dawned upon the minds of men that 
war itself was inhuman and diabolical, and that 
if the torpedo was ‘‘ wicked,’’ warfare must be 
wicked, too. Indeed, some of the most promi- 
nent college presidents and popular statesmen 
declared that 
able the most soldiers in the shortest time were 


methods which would kill or dis- 


mereiful, as tending to 


Thus the torpedo 


humane and 
abolish 


ceased to be an outlaw, and came to be regarded 


the most 
shorten if not war. 
as a legitimate engine of destruction. 

As a really useful weapon of offense and de- 
fense and a permanent auxiliary in sea-fights, 
the during the 
American Civil War, in which it was used by 


torpedo first became known 


“ ’ 


STILETTO.’ 


successful attack of the same 
the Confederate iron-clad 
by Lieutenant W. B. Cush- 
ing, United States Navy, who made the assault 
in a diminutive steamboat with a torpedo at the 
At the instant of this explosion, 
which destroyed and sunk the Albemarle, his 
own little craft also sank, but he escaped by 
returned unhurt to the Union 
line with the news. 

At the attack of Farragut on Mobile the bay 
was planted thick with anchored torpedoes. 


ing, gallant and 


kind was made on 


warship Albi marl 


end of a pole, 


swimming, and 


To 
reduce the probability of contact with these the 
assault was made with great caution, the ships 
The 


com- 


another in a narrow line. 
the Tecumse h. 


mander was more eager than discreet, pushed 


following one 
foremost ironclad, whose 
out of the line prescribed, struck a torpedo, and 
was blown up and sent to the bottom of the 


hay. Immediately after the fatal collision, as 


the officers of the Tecumsch were hurrying to 
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escape, the pilot and 
Lieutenant Craven, the 
commander, met at the 
foot of the ladder lead- 
ing up to the deck. 
The pilot stepped back, 
giving precedence to his 
superior, but Craven 
declined the privilege, 
and ‘* After 
you, pilot,’’ motioned 
the other to ascend. 
The pilot succeeded in 
escaping, and Lieutenant Craven went down with 
his ship. 


saying, 


RUSSIAN BOAT 


This disaster threw the line into confusion 
and hesitation, amid which Farragut from the 
shrouds of the Hartford shouted “ What’s the 
matter ?”’ 
the line. ‘‘ Damn the torpedoes! Go ahead 
full speed !’’ returned the admiral, and the fleet 
faced the danger and won the victory. But the 
victory was fearfully expensive. Stringent meas- 
ures were taken to fish up the remaining torpe- 
does and remove them, but they continued to go 


‘* Torpedoes in the way !’ came down 


off now and then to the very close of the war, and 
among the Union vessels blown up by them after 
the Tecumseh went to the bottom were the Althea, 
Milwaukee, Osage, Randolph, Ida, Seiota, Ttasea 
and Rose, involving the loss of a large number of 
men. After this memorable contest in Mobile 
Bay the torpedo 


= 
respectable 


was regularly installed as a 
weapon of warfare and all nations 
began its Improvement and manufacture. 

One of the conspicuous elements of the torpe- 
do’s value is the fear which its use excites. The 
fact that its location is secret and its attack well- 
nigh irresistible, gives it a power of intimidation 
out of all proportion to its actual potency, and 
makes fleets unwilling to face it. It caused ter- 
demoralization at the battle of 


ror and Lissa, 
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**BATOUM’’— FIRST SEAGOING TORPEDO BOAT. 


and later, in the Franco-German War of 1871, 
the French fleet was actually frightened out of 
Prussian ports by the rumor and belief that nu- 
merous torped s had been planted for their re- 
ception. A sti 
of the topedo 
Blanco Bueala 
flicted during t 
of President B 
the insurgents, 


r instance of the effectiveness 

s found in the sinking of the 
Chili from injuries thus in- 
revolution of 1891. The whole 
weda’s fleet present had joined 
en suddenly his two swift tor- 
ch and Condell, arrived at Val- 

re armed with two 14-pounder 


pedo vessels, the / 
They 
guns and four t 
attacked the 3 


was taken con 


paraiso, 
pedo tubes. They immediately 

Lucalada, and the ironelad 
She had no 


ind no guard boats were pa- 


ly by surprise. 
protective net 


trolling, whil portion of the crew was en 


shore. After or three futile attempts the 
Lynch approa | the Enealada within fifty 
yards and dis rved a torpedo, which struck 
the ironelad a <t the engine-room. The ex- 
plosion was tr lous. Many were killed, and 


the ship keele r and sank in five minutes. 
The torpedo us arried a charge of about fifty 

Neither of the attacking 
nd this fact and the demon- 
charge of gun-cotton striking 
part is irresistible, combined 


pounds of gut 
boats was injl 


stration that si i 


ub vessel in a ' 


to give to the torpedo 
& prominence in na- 
val equipment and 
warfare which it had 
not before possessed, 

All experts now 
agree as to the value 
The 


Fortification 


of torpedoes, 
English 
Boa rad 


“Among the 


declares: 
most 
important means of 
conducting an active 
defense of the coast 
is the torpedo boat, 
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FIRST-CLASS TORPEDO BOAT OF VIC 


which, although recently developed, has_ re- 
ceived the sanction of the nations of Europe, 
each one of which now possesses a large number 
of these vessels. Their use will be quite general— 
first, in disturbing blockades and _ preventing 
them from being made close, as no fleet would like 
to lie over night within striking distance of a sta- 
tion of these boats; secondly, in attacking an 
enemy’s ship enveloped in fog and smoke; third, 
in relieving a vessel pursued by an enemy ; 
fourth, in defending mines by night and day 
against The Board 
further ‘Tt is not generally considered 


attempts to countermine.”’ 
says : 
possible to bar the progress of an armored fleet 
by the mere fire of a battery ; some obstruction 
effective 
The kind of ob- 
struction now relied on is the torpedo.’’? In 
that 
will run the most serious risk if a torpedo boat 


sufficient to arrest the ships within 
range of the guns is necessary. 
Charmes insists armed vessel 


France, an 


is allowed to approach un- 
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withstand the present 
charges of the White- 
head torpedoes. But 
when this was done 
it would only be neces- 
sary to the 
charge of the torpedo, 


increase 


and the armor would 
become vulnerable.’’ 
The forecast was pro- 
phetic. The latest 
Whitehead device is a 
torpedo twenty inches 
in diameter, with a 
speed of 32 knots, and 
carrying 200 pounds of 
gun-cotton. 
could render the explosion of such a mass be- 
neath a ship other than irresistible. 


No armor 


A torpedo is a heavy charge of some high ex- 
plosive enclosed in a water-tight case, moored or 
propelled under water at such depth that, by its 
explosion, it may sink or disable a vessel. Those 
that are moored or anchored in harbors have a 
mechanical contrivance rigged above them so ad- 
justed that the stroke of a keel or the pressure of 
the side of a vessel will cause the torpedo to ex- 
plode. Sometimes the sunken torpedoes are en- 
larged into mines, and sometimes they are ex- 
ploded from shore through connecting wires, 
when the vessel whose destruction is sought is 
in the right position. 

Of portable or locomotive torpedoes there are 
several kinds. The primitive torpedo, now gen- 
erally superseded as being too clumsy and too 
dangerous to use, was borne at the end of a pole 


or spar. The Edison-Sims torpedo sails on or 





observed to within a quar- 
ter of that the 
torpedo will surely _ tri- 
umph over the ironclad, 
and that armor has been 


a mile; 


vanquished by it. 
Nathaniel 
remarked twenty years 
‘‘Tt is idle to attempt 
to make the bottom of a 


Sir Jarnaby 


ago: 


ship strong enough to re- 
sist a fair blow from a pow- 
exful torpedo. The utmost 
that can be done is to keep 
the disabled ship afloat 
after she has received suen 
a blow. 
sible to protect the bottoms 
of ships with armor to 


It would be pos- 





STRUCK BY A TORPEDO, 
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near the surface of the water, and is propelled 
by electricity through wires leading to the shore, 
where the manager of it is not only able to regu- 
late its speed, but to direct its course. Elaborate 
experiments have proved that this ingenious ex- 
plosive is capable of being fired with great pre- 
cision, turning to the right or to the left in search 
of its victim. The Howell torpedo and the White- 
head torpedo are 
Within. 

The Whitehead is more used at present than 
all other torpedoes combined, and is a machine 


automobile—propelled from 


of destruction whose marvelous ingenuity excites 
the wonder of the most skillful inventors. In 
the successful manner in which it has overcome 
obstacles that were apparently insurmountable, 
it is comparable only to the steam-engine and 
power-loom. The Whitehead is sometimes called 
the fish-torpedo because of its shape, which, how- 
ever, is more like that of a cigar or a spindle. It 
varies from ten to twenty feet in length, and from 
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or sink. The effectiveness of this weapon was 
limited by its low speed, which was about eight 
knots an hour 
thirty knots 


This has now been increased to 
more by a little three-cylinder 
air-engine, marvelously strong and compact, ren- 
dering it a terrible engine of destruction. 

This torpedo is constructed in four sections. 


Its head carries the explosive—a heavy charge 
of gun-cotton ; in the middle of its body is a 
reservoir, filled with compressed air raised to the 


power of 1,550 pounds to the square inch ; im- 


‘mediately aft of the reservoir is the ‘‘ balance 
chamber,’ car ng the machinery which keeps 
the projectile ul iformly horizontal position ; 
and immediat adjoining this is the engine 


which drives twin serews. Each torpedo 
costs from $2,000 to $3,500—an enormous price 
for a projectil ut it is to be remembered that 
a single one, Spi iously sent, may cripple the 
of a five-million-dollar kattle- 


f its officers and crews. 


enemy by thi Ss 
ship and most 





ten to twenty 
inches in diame- 
ter. The cross- 
section is circu- 


lar. This fish- 
torpedo is the 
result of slow de- 





velopment and 


expensive evolu- 
tion. The original 
conception 
that of a sort of 
little boat pro- 
pelled along the 


surface. 


was 


This was soon abandoned, and a sub- 
marine cigar-shaped vessel was substituted. 

How to propel it and make it go in a straight 
line was the double problem. The inventor se- 
lected compressed air, working a small engine 
within the torpedo which in turn worked screws 
in the tail of the fish. 
and electricity had obvious disadvantages. So 


Steam, gunpowder, gas 


had compressed air, for, as it was allowed to es- 
cape, the torpedo was correspondingly lightened 
and came to the surface. To assure its traveling 
continuously in the same horizontal plane in- 
volved the addition of special machinery. In 
the forward end of the torpedo—made much 
blunter than the other—the gun-cotton is car- 
ried, its explosion being effected by the collision 
of the nose of the torpedo with any hard sub- 
stance. So the torpedo is a steel fish propelled 
by highly condensed air, which can be set to run 
any required distance horizontally under water, 
and then, if it misses fire, to come to the surface 
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’ 
* TAVOCK. 


This formidable 
structed, the 
it. As it was propelled by compressed air con- 
tained within 


torpedo having been con- 
xt question was how to launch 


ts own reservoir, it might be start- 

ely laid upon the water by hand 
ard from a rowboat and aimed 
But these methods 


le and inconvenient in naval 


ed by being n 
or dropped Ove rh 
and started o1 
were obviously cru 


ts mission. 
warfare, and ibe was devised somewhat re- 
sembling a lig 
upon the deck 
torpedo could 


innon, which could be carried 
fany ship, and from which the 
fired. The word “ fired,’’ how- 
ever, carries su 
which the lam 
does not justify 


vgestion of force and velocity 
ching of a torpedo from a tube 

For, in actual practice, only a 
very small charge of powder is placed in the 


tube—scarcely more than enough to carry the 
torpedo overboard after the tube has been prop- 
erly sighted. It might appear, at first sight, 
that in the excitement of an action the complica- 
tion of this projectile would cause it to fail on 
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PART OF BROADSIDE LAUNCHING 


account of improper adjustment. But this is 
not the fact. all its 
parts are carefully adjusted, its air reservoir 
filled with air at 1,550 lbs. pressure (and it can 
be kept filled at this pressure indefinitely ), and 
the torpedo placed in the launching tube. — It is 
now in the condition of any other projectile 


Before going into action 


when loaded in a gun, ready at any instant to 
As it goes 
out of the tube, the latch of the torpedo is 
caught by a small projection, and so set that the 
compressed air is admitted to the little engine in 
the tail of the torpedo, 


be discharged by pressing a trigger. 


Here are arranged twin 
screws for propelling it through the water, and 
four rudders—two horizontal and two vertical 
for directing its course. The movement of all 
is automatic—that the internal ma- 
chinery and the mysterious ‘‘ balance chamber ”’ 
combine to not only 


these 


is, 


——————_—_—_—— 


| oa 
| 


send the torpedo in 
a straight line after it 
has been discharged, i 
but to cause it to as- 
sume and maintain a 
horizontal position as 
many feet below the 
the 
as the firer wishes to 
it Iix- 
perience shows that 
the Whitehead _ tor- 
pedo fulfils these re- 
quirements with 
markable 


surface of water 


have move ! 


re- 
accuracy. 
It can also be ‘‘set’’ 
in such a way that, if 
it 
aimed at, 


misses the object 
it will come 


TUBE, SHOWING FIRING MECIITANISM. 


to the surface or sink at a specified distance, 
to be thereafter reclaimed. 

When it was ascertained that Whitehead tor- 
pedoes possessed sufficient power, and could be 
aimed and propelled with sufficient precision to 
blow up any man-of-war, they became a recog- 
nized factor in naval warfare. Presently boats 
began to be made for the express purpose of car- 
rying them—boats light in structure and agile in 
movement, without the formidable armor of a 
fighting ship. In a torpedo boat eve rything 
to be sacrificed to speed and lightness. 
These swift and somewhat fragile craft were, in- 


came 


deed, first devised for missionaries and explorers, 
and were so constructed that they could be taken 
to piece s and carried across portages from lake to 


river. A portable boiler was invented with this 


purpose in view, made in sections so that it 





SET OF DECK TORPEDO TUBES, 
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could be disjointed and assembled again and 
set in place. 
torpedo boat. 

By the year 1889 Great Britain had provided 
herself wit! 200 such vessels. Germany and 


This was the predecessor of the 


France were nearly as well equipped, while even 
the languid nations of Southern Europe had each 
provided itself with scores of them. Even such 
nations as Chili, Brazil, China and Japan had 
secured this formidable reinforcement to their 
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Formerly the tube was poised upon the bow of 
the ship and pointed directly ahead ; but this in- 
volved the pe! 


f the ship overrunning the pro- 
jectile and bei 


wist by her own petard ; or, if 


escaping this menace, of being compelled to turn 
quickly to eseape before the explosion, and to 
retreat under fire of the enemy. So the arrange- 


ment was cha d, and torpedo tubes are now 
generally carried on each side of the deck, on 


swivel, so that they can be discharged at a ship 





SHORT WHITEHEAD TOR 


navies. The United States presented a sharp 
contrast to all these, possessing not one torpedo 
boat of any kind. Congress, however, had be- 
come convinced of the utterly inadequate and 
shabby defense which our coastwise cities would 
be able to make in case of attack, and had or- 
dered one torpedo boat, which was set afloat 
during that year, and was named after the hero 
of Albemarle Sound, the Cushing. She cost 


EDO WITH WAR |! 
while passing VV ithout checking speed, In- 
deed, some of t english boats carry five torpedo 
tubes—one 01 bow, and two on each broad- 
side, 

After 1894 the United States awoke to the ne- 
cessity of strengthening its navy in all its parts, 
especially in auxiliary service. Since the 
launch of the ¢ y more than a score of steel 


torpedo boats belonging to the United States 
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$82,750, was 138 feet long, 15 feet beam, and 3} 
feet draught, and was launched from the Herre- 
schoff Shipyards, at Bristol, R. I. Captain George 
A. Converse, now in command of the Montgomery 
in the South Atlantic, was the government in- 
spector of the Cushing, and he was also placed in 
charge of the Porter and Dupont, from the same 
yards, and the result has given great satisfaction 
Later, another topedo boat was named after Com- 
mander Craven, ‘‘the American Sidney,’’? who 
gallantly went down with his ship in Mobile Bay. 


have been launched, and the majority of them 


have been completed and are ready for immedi- 

entire torpedo boat flotilla of 
the United States now (April 1, 1898) consists 
of twenty-three steel boats, finished and unfin- 
ished, each a) rmed with two to three 18-inch 
tubes for White ul torpedoes, and from one to 
five rapid-fire guns, ranging from one-pounder 
Indeed, the Stringham —the 
wwe yet Jaunched—will carry 


ate service. T 


to six-pounder 
largest boat 


sevel Six-poul rs. All but feur of our topedo 
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hoats are propelled by twin-screw engines, of 
triple or quadruple expansion. 

The Stringham, Goldsborough, Bailey and Far- 
ragut are much larger, faster and more powerful 
than the average of the others, and thus add to 
their characteristic as torpedo boats the function 
of torpedo-boat destroyers. A torpedo-boat de- 
stroyer is merely a very large torpedo boat effect- 
ively armed. The ordinary torpedo boat cannot 
travel safely in the open sea; indeed, a very 
large number of torpedo boats are made so small 
and light that they are hoisted upon the decks 
of war-ships and launched when occasion re- 
quires. A destroyer is generally between 200 
and 225 feet in length. 
six feet of water, but has a coal-carrying capacity 
sufficient to enable it to cross the ocean, and it 


It draws only five or 


is equipped with twin screws and triple expan- 
sion engines capable of developing 6,000 horse- 
power, insuring a speed of thirty knots an hour. 
It carries guns sufficient to destroy any torpedo 
boat or to sink 
boat. 
In fact, the carrying and launching of torpedoes 
are not confined to torpedo boats at all, but are 


an ordinary unprotected gun- 
It also carries two or three torpedo tpbes. 


now considered part of the essential armament 
of every war-ship. Torpedo hoats are given fleet- 
ness in order that they may overtake the enemy 
or escape from the ironclads which they attack, 
and lightness of draught is added to their dex- 
terity in order that they may hide in inlets or 
run up rivers when hard-pushed. 

It was at first thought that a subdivision of a 
war-ship into numerous small compartments was 
but this 
was immediately seen to be a mistake, and then 


the best protection against torpedoes ; 


was devised the method of surrounding the ship 
with wire netting, in order to stop the tor- 


pedo before it could strike the hull. These also 
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A TORPEDO FACTORY. 


have been found inefficient, as torpedoes are now 
armed with a cutting apparatus in the snout, 
enabling them to clear a way through a steel net. 
The best security against an attack by torpedoes 
is a powerful and active search-light on a war- 
ship co-operating with torpedo-boat destroyers. 
These auxiliaries have been found most useful, 
and they seem likely to multiply, as torpedoes 
grow more numerous and reach a higher state of 
efficiency. 

One of our torpedo boats is so novel in cone 
struction and so peculiar in behavior as to merit 
The Plunger was built 
by the Holland Torpedo Boat Company, and is 
for submarine work. 


a description by itself, 


She is wholly of steel, is 
85 feet in length, and is wholly unarmed save 
with two torpedo tubes, which lie side by side 
on her keel, pointed to her front. 
implies, she was made for diving ; 


As her name 
and if her ef- 
ficiency in action shall be established, she will 
probably cause another revolution of importance 
in marine warfare. She is sharp at bow and 
stern, and shaped like a short, stumpy cigar. 
She has a disappearing smokestack, and is pro- 
pelled by steam when the smokestack can with 
safety be exhibited. But when she wishes to 
disappear entirely, the fires are banked. the 
smokestack instantly telescoped into the vessel 
and covered over, and electricity from the great 
storage batteries in the sides of the ship is turned 
through the dynamo, and is substituted as the 
propelling power. By the side of the smokestack 
a steel cylinder two inches in diameter can be 
run up six or eight feet above the deck of the 
craft (speaking of the steel roof as the ‘‘deck’’), 
and the top of this is bent over forward and car- 


ries an oblique mirror within it, the reflections 
of which are carried to the man at the wheel be- 
Thus, when the entire Plunger is concealed 


low. 
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except the small shaft and elevated ‘‘eye,’’ an 
accurate lookout is expected to be kept upon ob- 
jects ahead. The theory is that the Plunger will 
creep upon its foe without detection, and, having 
secured a proper location, will discharge a tor- 
pedo, point-blank, through one of the tubes, the 
muzzle of which forms part of the stem of the 
vessel, and is fitted with an outside valve which, 
by an ingenious device, prevents the water from 
entering. It should be added that the Plunger 
carries a machine for purifying the air and keep- 
ing it in a respirable condition. 

The Holland Company has built another sub- 
marine boat, similar to the Plunger, at Perth 
Amboy, and elaborate and repeated experiments 
are said to have demonstrated her great effective- 
ness as a dangerous weapon of war. She is ca- 
pable of diving, making her way under water 
a very considerable distance, discharging a tor- 
pedo through her bow-gate, and rising at will 
the acts of sinking and rising to the surface be- 
ing effected in part by the horizontal rudder 
astern and in part by the power of receiving 
water, and then, to attain buoyancy, of expell- 
ing it from her reservoir. Mr. Louis Nixon, the 
builder, has reported to the Government that he 
can build fifty of these diving boats within three 
months, and deliver them fully equipped. 

As late as 1894 the United States Navy was 
supplied with only one torpedo boat—the Cush- 
ing; but the nations of Europe had, at last ac- 
counts, more than 1,000 of them, divided ap- 
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proximately as follows: 
many, 275; France, 


150; Spain, 42 


England, 300; Ger- 
260; Italy, 160; Austria, 


Russia, Turkey, Holland, Belgium and the 
Scandinavia ingdom have some hundreds 
more in the aggregate. It should be remem- 
bered that tl torpedo boat proper is the natural 
defense of a weak nation which does not possess 


many ironclads. Therefore it is that of the 500 
dited to England, 104 are tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers, the caliber and mission of 
which have n noted. 


torpedo boat 3 


Franee, on the other 
hand, whos clad navy is far inferior, has 
more torped ts than England, many of them 
being so smal s to be lifted with a crane and 

Spain has six torpedo-boat de- 
r strength in this particular will 
ore this magazine appears. 


carried on cde 
stroyers, and 
be increased 


Japan is st thening her navy much more 


rapidly than is the United States, adding this 
year, besides four battleships and seven large 
cruisers, no less than eight torpedo-boat destroy- 
ers and fifteen 90-ton torpedo boats. The United 
States, during March, bought one large torpedo 
boat, one first-class torpedo-boat destroyer, and 
a large twin-screw steel yacht which can easily be 
turned into a torpedo boat. This is 130 feet long 
and 5 feet draught, with a speed of 31 knots, 
and a coal cap 


icity enabling it to cross the ocean 
The House of Representatives also voted for an 
appropriation for six additional torpedo boats and 
six torpedo-boat destroyers. 
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THE 


ITS WORK AND 


gh 


By CHARLES SYDNEY 


Ix a country like our own fair land, with thou- 
sands of miles ¢ 


f coast, and with a population 
from inhabitants of the 
passed British Isles, the Teutons of the North, 
and the hardy Scandinavians, there are few who 
time ** felt 
The old love of the sea that has come 


descended sea-encom- 


at some have not the sea calling 
them.”’ 
down to us from Saxon and Norman, and North 
German and Hollander, and Swede and Norwe- 
gian, is in the blood. The ‘‘tang’’ that is in 
the breeze blowing over miles of tossing foam is 
sweet to us; the lap of the ripples against the 


keel of a boat is music to our ears ; and what 


NAVAL 
DUTIES 





MILITIA. 


AS COAST DEFENDERS. 


CLARK. 


in the interior, we have the Naval 
Militia—a body such as has not existed any- 
where since the days of the ‘‘Invincible Ar- 
mada,”’ 


coasts, but 


when Elizabeth’s citizen-sailors proved 
that any Anglo-Saxon citizen is, on the sea, a 
match for ten Spanish sailors. 

The rise of the Naval Militia into prominence 
has been so rapid that our people hardly realize 
as yet its usefulness and value to the nation. In 
1889 not an officer or man had enlisted. Massa- 
chusetts men took the initiative in 1890, and at 
the end of 1897 seventeen States had organized 
forces, which included 4,445 officers and men. 
This number has been 
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sight do we think more beautiful than a Defender 
with all sails set, or a stately white warship lying 
in the stream ? 

Our boys dream wild dreams of seizing ships 
and sailing away to treasure islands, or of ship- 
ping before the mast and becoming a Decatur or 
Porter. 


but the love of the sea and the ship lingers in 


Such dreams fade away all too soon, 


the hearts of nearly all young Americans, as it 
always lingers in English hearts. 
will be found 


In no country 
a more deep-seated interest in 
yachting and in naval affairs than in ours. As 
a result of this interest, felt not only on the 





RESERVE TAKING 


largely increased dur- 
ing the month of April, 
and it is expected the 
returns for 1898 will 
show a force of 10,000 
officers and men. Had 
the National Guard in- 
creased as rapidly in 
proportion to its size 
in the same _ period, 
it would 
of over 


now consist 
100.000 in- 
stead of 115,000 offi- 
cers men. In 
other words, for many 
vears the Naval Mili- 
tia increased its 
strength 100 per cent. 
in each year. 

Naval Militia is not, 
as many 
‘*Naval_ Reserve.”’ 
Unfortunately we have in this country no such 
splendid Reserve as that of England, with its 
22,000 men and countless ships. The ‘‘ Naval 
Reserve’? of a nation is composed of sailors 


and 


has 


suppose, a 
ATM. 


and their ships, of former officers and men of 
the Navy, and of merchant sailors who have had 
a special course of training on war-vessels. It 
is a National foree, and is controlled entirely 
Our Naval Militia 
is not composed of seafaring men, unless yachts- 
men be included in that class, and it is not 
a National It is a body of healthy, 
educated with 


by the central government. 


fe ree, 


young Americans, considerable 
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NAVAL MILITIA ARTILLERY IN PARADE ON 


knowledge of seamanship, gunnery, engineering 
and mechanics ; who have civil occupations, 
but who, loving the sea, and wishing to help 
their country, think they can do their coun- 
try some service, and find some enjoyment for 
themselves in performing the duties of officers 
and men of the Navy. In peace they owe alle- 
giance only to their States, and are a part of the 
‘organized State Militia.”’ 

Men of this sort are not well-fitted for the 
rough work of the ordinary seamen or artificers 
of the Navy, no matter how willing they may be 
to do that work—and their willingness no one 
questions. It was long after the organization of 
the Naval Militia before the Navy or volunteers 
began to understand just what the mission of the 
Militia was to be. The Navy chose to regard the 
volunteers as possible recruits for the cruising 
ships, and classed them as poor sailors. The 
volunteers expected that their social position, 
education, and training on yachts and in small 
boats, entitled them to recognition as an auxil- 
iary force of some value. Some ill-feeling was 
the result 

But cool-headed men on both sides (and on 





DAY OF DEDICATION OF GRANT’S TOMB. 


both sides 
Naval Acad 


ent to use bus 


livers were graduates of the 
saw that if it was not expedi- 
ss-men on ships as ordinary sea- 


men, engineers and coal-passers, such a body of 


men could | se to immense advantage as a 


second line’’ of defense. There is no longer 
hat the duties of the militia- 
future. They are to be defend- 
ers of the coast, to man the ‘* Mosquito Fleet,’’ to 


take chare f the Coast Signal Service, to ex- 


any doubt as 
men are to b 


plore and m u-maps of the coast, bays and 
harbors, and t 

These facts ving been ascertained, and the 
exact status of the Militia determined within the 
last two years, the movement has received a new 


lay mines and torpedoes. 


force has increased with great 
rapidity. I jis reported, in 1897, a strength 
of 525, NewYork of 472,* Massachusetts of 441, 
New Jersey of 364, Georgia of 225 and Maryland 
of 240; the er States an aggregate of 2,180 
officers and 1 This growth of the Naval Mi- 
litia is the n remarkable since, up to a recent 
date, it had not been provided with a single mod- 
ern war-ship. It las been loaned by the Govern- 


[Increased in 1898 to 725. 


impulse, and 
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ment only worn-out, useless hulks, or vessels no 
longer fit for active service. New York found the 
New Hampshire (formerly called Alabama) rotting 
at New London, and by an expenditure of $20,000 
restored the ancient frigate, built in 1818, to a 
habitable condition. It is used by the First Bat- 
talion, while the Second Battalion has no ship. 
Massachusetts uses the receiving ship Minnesota, 
built in 1855, as an armory, and a leaky old 
monitor, built in 1862, as a practice vessel. 
Pennsylvania Militia have, at Philadelphia, the 
old ship St. Louis, built in 1828; Connecticut 
the single-tur- 
reted monitor 
Wyandotte, at 
New Haven ; 
California the 
monitor (o- 
manche, atSan 
Francisco, and 
iron tug Pinta, 
at San Diego. 

In New Jer- 
the West- 
Battalion 


sev 
ern 
has the moni- 


tor Ajax at 
Camden, and 
the Eastern 
Battalion the 


ship Ports- 
mouth at Ho- 
boken. Th e 


last-named 
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ship is a monu- 
ment to the en- 
ergy and enter- 
prise of the vol- 
unteer_ sailors, 
for, attheirown 
expense and 
largely by their 
labor, they 
have trans- 
formed a mast- 
less hulk into a 
modern full- 
rigged ship, 
with steam and 
electrical plant 
and a number 
of modern ap- 
pliances. Equal 
enterprise has 
been shown in 
Ohio, where 
the Cleveland divisions have purchased and fitted 
out the revenue cutter Andrew Johnson, a side- 
wheel steamer. Maryland has the use of the 
ship Dale, built in 1839, and unfit for service. 
North Carolina the Nantucket. The Lake sailors 
have cruised on the old Michigan, last of the 
side-wheelers. An old, condemned wooden ves- 
sel, the antic, has recently been sent to the 
Michigan Militia, but the Chicago Battalion, 
abandoning all idea of obtaining a ship, has 
made arrangements to build a boathouse costing 
about $150,000, on a site in Lake Front Park 
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THE ‘‘ VAMOOSE,”’ 


donated by the city. This meagre provision for 
their needs, by States and the Government, has 
been so obviously insufficient that for several 
years instruction has been given the Naval Militia 
on United States ships, sent to the neighborhood 
of the Militia stations. In 1896 the Cincinnati, 
Montgomery, Dolphin, Nina, Raleigh, Amphitrite, 
Columbia, Indiana, Michigan, Philadelphia and 
Monadnock were used during the summer as 
practice vessels, and in 1897 the ill-fated Maine, 
the Massachusetts. Texas, Cincinnati, Wilmington, 
Montgomery, Vichigan, 


state of affairs. In 
spite of the Consti- 
tutional prohibi- 
tion, which prevents 
States from owning 
men-of-war, a_ bill 
was introduced in 
the New York Legis- 
lature in 1897 pro- 
viding for the build- 
ing of a Naval Mili- 
tia cruiser. Plans 
for such a _ vessel 
were made under 
the direction of 
Commander Miller ; 
and a Board of 
which he was chair- 
man recommended 
the building of a 
vessel of the type 
The effort came to naught, 
as did an attempt to secure the cruiser Lan- 
caster from the Government, and a recent appeal 
for two of the auxiliary cruisers. The Illinois 
divisions in the interior are said to have plan- 


shown on page 618 


ned a vessel comewhat resembling the ‘ tin- 
clads’’ of Ellet, Eads and Walke, of the Civil War 
period. But as yet no vessel has been provided 
by any State, and there is good authority for be- 
lieving it would be a violation of the Constitution 
for any State to build. 





Be nnington, Monadnock |e 
and Ericsson embarked : 
Naval Militia crews for 
tours of duty, lasting 
a week or less. Even 
in ‘piping times of 
peace’’ these ships 
could not be detached 
from cruising duties 
without elaborate ar- 











rangement and _ plan- 
ning, and it is plain to 
be seen now that diffi- 
culty with a foreign 





nation is threatened, 
none of these ships 
can be used as school- 
ships. They are urg- 
ently needed for de- 
fense. 

Efforts have been 














made from time to 
time to better this 
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Coast defense being recognized 
as the work of tne Naval Militia, 
the logical outcome of the decis- 
is that coast defense vessels 
will be provided, to be manned 
and used solely by the Militia, 
just as armories, camps and rifle 
ranges are used solely by the Na- 
tional Guard. this, 
those interested in the welfare of 
the Militia have had plans for a 


coast - defense 


ion 


Foreseeing 


vessel drawn by 


A. B. Cassidy, a naval architect, 


who received the medal at the 
World’s Fair in Chicago. 
The vessel designed has a 


length of 200 feet, a breadth 
of 50 feet, and a draught of 
12 feet 6 inches. Its engines 
would drive it at a speed of 
14 knots, and it would 
carry two 8-inch rifles, and 
two 10-inch riflesin conical 
barbette turrets, and ten 
rapid-firing guns in its sec- 
With its 
light draught it could navi- 


ondary battery. 


gate bays and _ harbors 
where _ battleships and 
cruisers could 


large deck 
armory 
Militia. 


accommodations 


FRANK 


so essential to 
This is probably the first time a vessel 
has ever been designed for the use of citizen- 
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HEAVY 


not go, its low freeboard would 
make it a poor mark, and its ample breadth and 
houses would provide the ample 
Naval 


POPULAR 


MARCHING ORDER, 





MONTHLY. 


sailors. The cost of such a ves- 
sel, fully equipped, would be a 
million dollars ; and as our first- 
class battleships cost $3,000,000 
will be that four 
Naval Militia vessels, the number 
Assistant Secretary Roosevelt asks 
for, could be built for the cost of 
Indiana and cruiser. 
Once built, the States and Militia 
would maintain and man them, 


each, it seen 


one one 


at a saving to the Government, 


for coast-defense, of at least 
$500,000 annually, and Boston, 
New York, San Francisco, Chi- 


and Portland, 
would then have in their 
harbors at all times 


vessels 


cago, Baltimore 


coast-defense 
destructive 
the Terror, 
Amphitrite or Puritan. 
The Naval Bill for 1898 
contains a provision for 
four of these ships. 

Jut until the enlight- 
ened public sentiment, 
and 


eq ua ] in 
power to 


possibly the grim 
teachings of war, induce 


the Government to provide such coast-defenders, 
our volunteer sailors will be compelled to use in 
peace their ancient hulks, and in war to man 
the only vessels available. 


These are at pres- 


ent of four classes —the torpedo boats of the 
Navy, fast launches and yachts which may be 
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converted in- | — 
to dispatch 
boats, the 








iron monitors 
of the Civil 
War era, and 


es 
KiSTax 


the merchant 
vessels of the 
auxiliary 
navy. 


NN a 


a tee 
aga a 


4 
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Torpedo 
boats are pe- 
culiarly suit- 
ed to the pe- 
culiar work of 





the Militia, § ; 
and the Gov- PHOTO BY J. H. HARE, NEW YORK 
LANDING OF CONNECTICUT RESERVES. 
ernment has 
frequently intimated that when the twenty Boston and ot! ities. Of the second-class of 


new be vats have 





been built and tested by one 
cruise, they would be sent to navy yards, where 


vessels so ma cist that there has been little 


difficulty in procuring many of them for im- 


they would be permanently stationed with min- mediate use in wan Fast like the 


launches 


imum crews on board, and used in instructing 
the Naval Militia. It is now stated by eminent 
naval authorities that it is absolutely essential 
that this plan be carried out if the Naval Militia 
are 10 explore the waters of the coast and har 


Ellide, with he 
and the Viamer 
and torpedo 
Sorere ign, Col 


others, can be 


37.89 miles an hour, 
ld be invaluable as scouts 


ts, and yachts like Mayflower, 


Viagara, and a number of 


kly transformed into gunboats 


} 


bors, make and dispatch vessels, 


war maps and establish signal sta- 


armed with quick-firing 
tions; and assurance 


guns. It is o1 of the duties of the Naval 
Militia to kee) register of all vessels of this 
class which cou be used in war, and to report 


\ . : \ \ 
\ \ \ 
\ \\ \ \ 
\ \ \ 
| 
\ 


comes from Washington 
that when no danger of war exists torpedo boats 
will be permanently stationed at New York, 
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Such are the materials 
with which the Naval 
Militia must work. Now 
let us see exactly what 
their work is to be. They 
are first, as has been said, 
a coast-guard in charge of 
the Coast Signal Service. 
This service is, with the 
co-operation of the Light- 
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house Board, to be put 
in immediate operation. 








SUGGESTION OF VESSEL FOR NEW 
upon their availibility ; and in view of the strong 
affinity between yacht clubs and the Militia there 
has been no difficulty in obtaining yachts in 
ease of need. Any yacht owner would much 
prefer that his vessel should fall into the hands 
of other yachtsmen enrolled in the Naval Militia, 
rather than have her committed to merchant crews 
or naval crews. 

While the third-class of available vessels, the 
merchant vessels en- 
rolled in the auxiliary 


naval forces, will to a 





—ar 0 


YORK NAVAL 


Whenever there is a light- 
house on the 
the vicinity of harbors 
there is to be a signal station, and these are to 
be connected by means of life-saving stations and 
new signal-stations, so that there will be a chain 
of stations connected at principal points with 
Washington. 

Cape Cod, Navesink Light near Sandy Hook, 
Barnegat, Cape May, Cape Henry, Jupiter Inlet, 
Fla., Tampa, Mobile Bay and Port Eads are to be 
the principal stations on the Atlantic and Gulf ; 


coasts in 
MILITIA, 
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great extent be man- TitHD Tu = i i TD DODO ’ 
ned by their own Te I 2 en ee “se Rat me are —_ 
crews, there Is no a 2 =a\—— cS __ _ = 
doubt that it will be _ Salas il 





necessary to place 
many of them under 
control of the Naval Militia, for the Navy can 
spare neither officers nor men. In these ‘‘ auxili- 
ary cruisers ’’ the country has such a fleet as Far- 
ragut or Porter never commanded. 
vessels, with a 


Sixty-one 
236,880 tons, 
carrying when equipped 892 guns, and requiring 
a complement of 768 officers and 14,605 men are 
enrolled, and nearly all the 
been provided. 


steel tonnage of 


guns required have 


A WESTERN IDEA, 





FOR USE IN SHALLOW WATER. 


San Diego, San Francisco and the mouth of 
Puget Sound on the Pacific. Between the sta- 
tions, on each coast, communication will be kept 
up by semaphore, heliograph, flag and wire 
by day, and by the usual methods of night sig- 
naling and wire at night. The same means of 
signaling will be used to communicate with fleets 
in the offing, which, in turn, will use carrier- 


pigeons, and when near enough, signaling, as 
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VESSEL 


DESIGNED FOR COAST DEFENSE, TO BE MANNED BY NAVAL 


MILITIA. 
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TYPE OF VESSEL OF AUXILIARY NAVY TO BE USED BY NAVAL MILITIA 


AS TRANSPORT OR CRUISER, 


a means of communication with stations on the 
shore. 

With these stations manned, it would be im- 
possible for an enemy to approach our principal 
harbors unseen, unless, indeed, a heavy fog hid 
his movements. The outer line of cruising ships 
and ‘‘scouts’’ of the ‘‘ Mosquito Fleet,’’ cruising 
fifteen or twenty miles out, would detect the 
approach ; and while the men- 
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ns fellow. Only a_ perfect 


knowledge of the coast will 
enable them to do so, and 
it will be necessary for the 
Militia to make and keep 
™ accurate maps of the waters 
in their districts, showing 
the five-fathom lines, chan- 
nels, highest points (for sig- 
nal stations), best locations 
for batteries, camps and 
landings, railroad and tele- 
graph connections, and 
many other particulars. 
This work they have 
done, and are doing, in many States, and so 
accurate and rapid has been the work in New 
York that it was upon the maps of the First 
sattalion the Government relied when consid- 
ering the establishment of signal stations 
near New York. In comparison with those 
maps, supplied by Signal Officer F. B. An- 
derson, the Navy maps on file were incomplete 





of-war would offer battle, the 
swiftest of the scouts would 
hasten shoreward and signal 
the nearest station. The news 
would fly from post to post 
along the shore, and to Wash- 
ington ; and when the second 
line was reached gunners would 
be at their: posts, electricians 
ready to press the buttons 
which fire mines, and the tor- 
pedo-boat fleet ready for ac- 
tion. 

On this torpedo- boat fleet, 
and near these mines, we will 
again find Naval Militia. For 
theirs is the duty of learning 
to know the shallow bays, in- 
lets and harbors, where such 
craft may lurk, ‘‘as a blind 
man knows his room,”’ of 
piloting and of manning the 
smaller vessels. In the vicinity 
of New York, Gardiner’s Bay, 
the Great South Bay, the 
Horseshoe and Barnegat Bay 
will contain fleets of small, 
swift launches and_ torpedo 
boats ready to dart out upon 
an enemy, inflict what damage 
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they can, and return to shal- 





DIAGRAM OF NEW YORK HARBOR, 8 WING SYSTEM OF SIGNALLING BY WHICH 


lows where gunboats cannot THE APPROACH OF AN ENEMY WOULD BE ANNOUNCED. ALL VESSELS 


EXCEPT BATTLESHIPS MANNED BY NAVAL MIi..TIA. 
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COMMANDER ISAAC C, EMERSON, 


MARYLAND FIRST NAVAL BATTALION, 


and obsolete ; and probably many who had not 
realized before the value of Naval 
thoroughly realized it upon seeing the painstak- 


ing care with which these war 
It was 
at once determined to commit 
the Coast Signal Service to the 
care of the Militia. 

A third duty of the Militia 
would be, 


maps had been made. 


as stated, to lay 
mines and use torpedoes. But 
until torpedo vessels are fur- 
nished to them, and instruc- 
tion in the use of high explo- 
sives given them, it would be 
too much to expect them to do 
this work. 

Assistant Secretary Roose- 
velt, a warm friend of the 
Naval Militia, made a tour of 
inspection during the autumn 
of 1897, and highly commended 


not only the discipline and efficiency of the bat- 
talions on the coast, but of those in the interior. 


‘* There has been,’’ 


steady increase in the efficiency. 





COMMANDER GILBERT WILKES. 
MICHIGAN NAVAL BRIGADE, 








the secretary reports, ‘‘a 

















COMMANDER J. W. BOSTWICK, 


LOUISIANA FIRST NAVAL BATTALION, 


Militia work 





COMMANDER GEORGE L. MORTON, 


NORTH CAROLINA BATTALION, 


the Navy. He 


The 


move- 





COMMANDER C, B. DAHLGREN, 
NEW JERSEY NAVAL RESERVES, 


MON 


ment is one of promise. 


marlinspike seamanship in winter. 





THLY. 





COMMANDER EDWARD G. BUCKLAND. 


CONNECTICUT NAVAL BATTALION. 


The reports by the dif- 


ferent regular officers give good ground for be- 
lief in the usefulness of these organizations in 


time of war.’’ He especially 
commended the battalions of 
New York, Massachusetts, 
Ohio, Michigan and Illinois. 
As arule, the Naval Militia- 
man in all the States is now 
armed, equipped and uniform- 
ed precisely like the regular 
** Jackie.”’ His fondness for 
the cheap and comfortable 
white canvas working suit is 
so great that ‘‘ whites’’ have 
almost come to be known as 
the distinctive Naval Militia 
uniform, and ‘‘ white wings ’”’ 
is the nick-name bestowed up- 
on the militiamen by the regu- 
lars. His training is very simi- 
lar to that given the men of 
drills as an infantry man and 


artilleryman, handles great guns and machine 
guns, practices with the broad-sword, and learns 


In summer 





COMMANDER JOHN 8. MUCKLE, 
PENNSYLVANIA FIRST BATTALION 
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OLD DOMINION STEAMSHIP ‘‘ YORKTOWN.’’ 


he gets out the cutters and launches, and makes 
long trips along shore, exploring, surveying and 
charting, practices with his Lee rifle, and cruises 
for a week or more in war ships. 

The tactical organization in every State, except 
New York and Massachusetts, is a battalion 
representing a ship’s company, composed of foar 
or more divisions, subdivided again into crews. 
In New York and Massachusetts there are bri- 
gades of two battalions. New York has nine 
divisions ; Massachusetts, eight divisions, an en- 
gineer corps, 











siana, five divisions ; Michigan, three divisions; 
California, six divisions and an engineer corps ; 
Georgia, four divisions ; and Ohio, four divisions. 
Commanded by men who graduated at An- 
napolis side by side with the men who command 
our White Squadrons, and composed of the very 
flower of American youth, the Naval Militia is 
an organization of which Americans may well be 
proud, and to which as a mere matter of ‘‘in- 
surance,’’ if for no other reasons, they can well 
afford to give support, aid and encouragement. 





torpedo divis- 
ion and signal 
corps ; Rhode: 
Island, two 
torpedo and 
one artillery 
company; 
Maryland, 
four divisions ; 
Connecticut, 
two divisions 
and an engi- 
neer corps; 
New Jersey, 
two battal- 
ions, each of 
three divis- 
ions ; Pennsyl- 
yania, three 
divisions ; Il- 
linois, two bat- 
talionsof seven 





divisions; 


North Caro- Ts ; 
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HIS LIFE, TIMES A 


EIGHTH PAPER.--RECOLLECTIO! 


By COLONEL ANI 


ND COMPATRIOTS. 
VS OF JACKSON’S HOME LIFE. 


)REW JACKSON, 


SON OF GENERAL JACKSON’S ADOPTED SON, 


As I was a mere child when General. Jackson 
died, my personal recollections of him are nec- 
essarily limited, and I can only recall to memory 
a few of the incidents, occurring at intervals in 
his home life, that made him so lovable to the 
members of his family circle. 

He was always kind and indulgent, and often 
excused our childish escapades. Sometimes he 
would even call us into his private room to play 
there, which was a great treat to us, for his quiet 
enjoyment added to 
ours, as he would sit in 
his easy-chair smilingly 
watching us, and find- 
ing no fault even when 
we were so unfortunate 
as to upset his table, 
desk and papers. 

‘‘Never mind, chil- 
dren,’? he would say ; 
‘go on with your play. 
I will call George’’ 
(his body servant), 
‘‘and he will clear it 
allup. Goon with your 
play.”’ 

I remember being 
greatly impressed by 
his manner upon one 
occasion. It was dur- 
ing a serious illness of 
my mother’s. He sum- 
moned the children of 
the family into his room, 
and told us gently of 
her danger; then leading us into his office, he 
said, ‘‘ Your mother’s recovery rests in the hands 
of Providence, my children ; let us ask Him to 
spare her to us,’’ and kneeling, prayed silently 
with us. 

I also remember that we always had evening 
prayers in his First he would read a 


ANDREW 


room, 


* Previous papers in this series of articles were: 
number ; ‘‘ Andrew Jackson as a Military Commander,” 
son’s Time,”’ 
and March numbers; ‘‘Statesmen of Jackson’s Period,’ 
Andrew Jackson,’’ in the May number. 
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chapter in the Bible, then my mother would lead 
the singing of a hymn, and he would close by 
reading a prayer. My father would then call 
the body-servant to see that the General was 
made comfortable for the night. 

I have often heard my mother speak of the 
day upon which he united with the little Her- 
mitage church, under Dr. Edgar, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Nashville. On the 
preceding day he conversed long and with im- 
pressive seriousness with 
her, saying that, in ful- 
fillment of a promise to 
his wife to some time 
unite with the church, 
and from a conviction 
of duty and blessed pri- 
vilege he hoped to do 
so on the morrow, Com- 
munion Sabbath ; and 
that as she (my moth- 
er) had for some time 
hoped to do, if she could 
feel prepared to unite 
with him then, of the 
joy and comfort it would 
give him to have her 
do so. 

During the ride home 
after the services he was 
very silent, and upon 
entering the Hermitage 
he led my mother into 
his room, drew her chair 
near his, and, taking 
both of her hands in his, said, ‘‘ What should we 
do, my daughter, if it were not for the promises 
of our blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ?”’ 


BY WHEELER. 


and continuing, conversed with great feeling upon 
religious subjects. Then kneeling down, he 
prayed so humbly, so impressively, as to leave 
no doubt of his sincerity—an impression never 


‘* Andrew Jackson’s Private Life,’ in the November 
in the December number ; “ Military Heroes of Jack- 


in the January number ; “ Jackson as Statesman and President ’’—Parts I. and II., in the February 
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for one hour weakened by 
his actions and conversa- 
tion thereafter. 

There can be no doubt, 
from his letters to his wife 
—covering a period of thir- 
ty odd years—that he al- 
ways believed in an over- 
ruling Providence in the 
affairs of men, although 
not openly a professor or 
disciple until relieved by 
age and infirmity from the 
necessity of aiding that 
Providence in its manifes- 
tations according to his 
own interpretation. 

Born for his time, he at 
least lived a manly life 
among men; and his pri- 
vate correspondence, if pre- 
served, will serve to dispel 
many popular prejudices 
against him ; and in pre- 
senting portions of it here- 
with to the public, I trust 
they will at least establish 
the fact that, while not 
college-bred, he was not illiterate. Neither was 
he habitually harsh or inconsiderate in his deal- 
ings with others. I doubt much if the private 
correspondence of any of our public men would 
reveal more adinirable traits of character, warmer 
affections or more disinterested love of country 
or friends. 

That his character as a man may be more 
clearly revealed in this series of papers than 
has been brought out in the articles previously 
published, I submit such letters, selected from 
the mass in my possession, as may best serve 
this purpose. 

As General Jackson never permitted a week to 
elapse without writing to his wife, whether he 
was in camp, on the march, on the battle-field, 
or in the Senate Chamber, his letters to her 
reveal many sides of his character. As those of 
later date relate mainly to affairs at the Hermit- 
age, covering a period of more than thirty 
years, any account of his home-life there must 
include mention of my father and mother, and I 
therefore submit letters addressed to them—the 
‘son and daughter.’’ 

To my mother he was devotedly attached, fre- 
quently declaring that ‘‘ Pennsylvania had, in- 
deed, given him a daughter.’’ My mother fre- 
quently declared that she little thought when she 
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first beheld General Jack- 
son upon the occasion of 
his reception in Philadel- 
phia, while she was still a 
school-girl, that she would 
one day be the center of 
his household in his lonely 
old age. Oddly enough, 
my father—his adopted 
son—while visiting old 
classmates in Philadelphia, 
met and won her, and their 
marriage was an exception- 
ally happy one. 

Of General Jackson’s re- 
ception of his adopted son’s 
bride at the White House 
after her marriage in Phila- 
delphia, she was wont to 
relate that he stood waiting 
on the portico, surrounded 
by members of his cabinet, 
and as the carriage ap- 
proached he descended the 
steps, taking her by the 
hand, calling her ‘‘ My 
daughter,’ and to the day 
of his death he never 
otherwise addressed her. Interesting as relating 
to one so intimately associated with General 
Jackson in his home life in the White House 
and the Hermitage as my mother, the following 
account of her by one who knew her in her youth 
in Philadelphia may, perhaps, be repeated here : 

‘* Tt would give me pleasure,’’ she writes, ‘‘ to 
correct anything unjustly written of one so 
lovely as Mrs. Jackson was if I felt that I could 
do justice to her. I cannot even express the ad- 
miration I felt for her as a child, and heard ex- 
pressed of her always. I thought her the most 
beautiful woman I ever beheld, and was accus- 
tomed to hear older persons say that the charms 
of her heart and character corresponded with her 
lovely appearance. . 

‘We, who were children when she left Phila- 
delphia, have never forgotten her. I never saw 
her after her marriage until I went to the Her- 
mitage some years after, though we heard of her 
constantly from the White House, where she 
charmed everyone from the first, and we heard 
and read that General Jackson became devotedly 
attached to her from her arrival at the White 
House, and continued so until his death.”’ 

In his will General Jackson pays my mother 
loving tribute for her affectionate care of him 
while worn down with permanent debility. 
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The selected letters of General Jackson which 
follow, will give a better idea of the various 
phases of his excelient character than anything I 
might write : 

* HEADQUARTERS 7TH M Drsrrict, 
‘* MoBILE, October 20th, 1814. 
“My Love— 

‘‘T had the pleasure of receiving yours of 
Sept. 18th last night Capt. Deaderick. 
It was handed him by Capt. J. Donelson, 
who had halted at Fort St. Stephens to re- 
fresh his horses and men, the patriotism dis- 
played by the connection reflects on them great 
honor, and I hope a gratefull country will re- 
ward them. The example set by the western 
part of the State, of disinterested patriotism if 
followed by our sister States, will soon put an 
end to the war, and restore the blessings of peace 
to our country, on an honorable and durable 
basis—I recd. a letter from Genl. Coffee last night 
of the 14th instant, all well he will be with me 
in a few days—I sent Billey and Jackey with 
an answer to him today, I hope they will meet 
him tomorrow—be assured—that I will watch 
cver these two youths with all the care of a fa- 
ther, and every attention shall be paid to them 
that my situation will permit. 

‘*T am happy to hear that Mr. Fields is doing 
well. If he is slow he is honest, and in honesty 
there is safety—he will be faithful in the —*, he 

* Illegible. 
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will be faithful elsewhere, and better to keep 
him than risque a new one with the recent recol- 
lection of Nalley boy on our minds—I wrote you 
last mail, which will have advised you of the 
hopes and prospects I have of sending for 
meeting you, I trust in the smiles of heaven and 
the justice of our cause added to the Valour of 
my troops for success—and through his means 
to place this section of the union in safety, the 
moment that is done, I shall write and get some 
faithful friend to bring you and my sweet little 


and 


Andrew to me—how is Syncoga— If he is a 
heathen he is an orphan, and I know you will 
extend a motherly care over him— 

‘*My health is perfectly restored altho I am 
weak, but a little active life will soon restore my 
strength. I shall write you often, altho you 
must reflect if a mail passes and you do not re- 
ceive a letter from me, that it is. owing to the 
press of business. I am truly sorry to hear 
that your ancle is again troublesome. I hope it 
may be restored shortly to health. You must not 
walk much on it untill it is well, with compli- 
ments to all friends I reciprocate my ardent 
prayers for your health, and believe me to be 
your affectionate Husband 

‘* ANDREW JACKSON,’ 

‘*P, 8.—Tell my son God bless him, & keep 

him for his sweet papa. 


’ 


‘¢Mrs. R. Jackson.’’ 
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“Sracnton, Norbr 
28th, 1823. 
“My Love- 

‘*T reached here at 
11 o’clock jast night 
in the mail stage in my 
usual health. I rest 
here to-day for my 
friend Major Eaton who 
I left yesterday morn- 
ing he is on horse back, 
and will take the stage 
with me here. * * * * 


seperate, or be seperated 
from you in this world. 
Present me to Capt A. 
J. Donelson say to him 
I will write him so soon 
as I reach the city— 
say to my son and my 
little ward Hutchings 
that I expect them to 
be obedient and atten- 
tive to you, bless them 
for me, & accept of my 
prayers for your health 
& happiness untill I re- 
turn, & believe me to 
be your affectionate 
Husband, 

** ANDREW JACKSON.” 


If we can procure pri- 
vate Hacks we will go 
on to-morrow morning 
—if not we will leave 
on Sunday in the mail 
stage for Fredericks- 
burgh where we will 
take the Steam Boat, 
two days travel will 
now take us to the 


** WASHINGTON, April 
2nd, 1824. 
“My Dear WIFE 





‘ "1 y 
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Steam Boat—«& in 14 MRS. SARAH JACKSON, yesterday shew me your 
hours after we will THE WIFE OF THE GENERAL'S ADOPTED SON 


letter to him which gave 
me much pleasure to be informed of your con- 
of the journey is nearly over—we have been tinued good health—may it continue. 

blessed with fine weather on our journey—we ‘*T cannot yet say when I will be able to leave 
have gxperienced but one inclement day—to this—or when ( 


ngress may rise—I hope I will 
avoid which I took the stage & Major Eaton be able to give this information in all next week. 
came on_ horse back. 


The Tariff bill is still un- 
‘*T have been greeted der discussion & untill 
by the people wherever I that is disposed of; no 
have halted, to avoid idea can be formed when 
much of this was one Congress will rise. 
reason why I took the ‘*My rout when I leave 
stage, & even then in here will be that which 
many places, on the way will afford me the great- 
side were collections who est despatch combined with 
hailed & stopped the ease ; my anxiety to see 
stage to shake me by the you is superior to all other 
hand. This through Vir- considerations —I_ there- 
ginia I did not calculate fore will not pass through 
on—altho tiresome & Philadelphia ; as I know 
troublesome still it is gra- it would detain me some 
tifying to find that I have 


days. 
triumphed over the mach- 
ination of my enemies, «& 


reach the city. I can now say that my fatigue 





‘*My health is improv- 
ing altho we experience 
much variable weather, 
and is now very cold for 
the season ; I am obliged 
to take great care, & never 


still possess the confidence 
cf the people—were you 
only with me I could be 
satisfied— But should pro- 





-vidence once more permit go out in the evenings. 


us to meet I am solemny PHOTOGRAPHED BY THUSS FROM THE PAINTING BY EAR ‘“Say to Capt. A J 


resolved, with the permis- RACHEL JACKSON, AFTERWARD MRS. JOHN LAWRENCE. T)onelson I have nothing 


sion of heaven, never to DAUGHTER OF ADOPTED SON OF GENERAL JACKSON new to write him; the 
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FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, NASHVILLE, TENN., WHERE JACKSON 


WORSHIPED FOR A TIME 
papers will give him all the news on political 
subjects that I possess—and as yet I have noth- 
ing to write Col°. Butler: present me to them 
both & all our relations—say to the Andrews & 
Syncoga I hope to be home soon when I shall 
expect to find they all have much improved. 
My Love to the young ladies who may be with 
you; & accept the prayers of your affectionate 
Husband for your preservation, & health untill 
his return yrs 

‘ANDREW JACKSON, 
“Mrs. Racner Jackson,’”’ 


‘*WasHINGTON Crry 
‘* Wednesday Evening May 19th, 1824. 
‘My Dear WIFE 
‘The Tariff Bill that has been under discussion 
so long, and which has retarded all other busi- 
ness ; has this day finally passed both houses of 
Congress—I am now detained only by Genl Call; 
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| hope tomorrow to get his 
Bills through the Senate and 
leave here on Sunday morning 
next—I would leave here to- 
morrow morning, but one of the 
Bills is to authorize the presi- 
dent of the U States to order: 
that the Florida lands shall be 
surveyed—under which I hope 
to have Col°. Butler appointed 
survayor-Genl.—and I do not 
wish, as I have staid so long, 
to leave here before I see that 
done, as there are but little 
relience here to be placed in 
promises ; I have another rea- 
son for delay—The act for pay- 
ing your father and other com- 
missioners under Georgia was 
lost by intrigue & inattention 
of its friends in the House of 
Representatives ; Major Eaton 
Introduced a Bill in the Senate 
which passed unanimously, «& 
is now before that House; & I 
hope it will be acted on to-mor- 
row and on Sunday I hope to 
leave here by the way of Wheel- 
ing, Louisville & home — But 
my Love, as it is so uncertain 
at what day I could reach 
Louisville—and I might miss 
you on the way, and being so 
anxious to see you, «& reach 
home ; that I think it will be 
best for you not to set out to 
meet me—If I get a Steam Boat at Wheeling 
when I arive there, I shall, I hope, reach you 
shortly after you receive this letter. Give my 
respects to the Andrews, « all friends, & may 
God take you, & them, in his holy keeping un- 
till I unite with you; is the prayer of your 
affectionate husband ANDREW JACKSON. 
“Mrs. RacHet JACKSON. 

‘*P.S. We passed a Joint Resolution today for 
Congress to rise on the 27th of this month. - I 
feel happy to believe that I can get away from 
this place ina few days. My anxiety is great, & I 
am truly wearied ; nothing but imperious neces- 
sity has detained me; all the wealth of the Indies 
could not. Aid.” 











** Novbr. 2nd, 1835. 
“My Dear ANDREW— 
‘*T enclose you a letter from your dear Sarah, 
and have only time to say thet our dear little 
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ones are in good health—improving every 
day, the son with tironic sway governs all. 

Be set the 15th instant to 
leave the Hermitage you need not expect 


you have 
any more letters from us unless we should 
be advised by you that you will be de- 
tained longer. With my prayers for your 
health and speedy return, referring you to 
my former letters I remain yr affectionate 
father ANDREW JACKSON. 
CA, Jackson, Eqsr., Jun.”’ 


A VISIT TO THE HERMITAGE 
IN 1844. 
During the Presidential campaign of 





1844, the Democratic Committee of the 
State of Tennessee called a mass meeting 
to be held at Nashville, August 15th. 
Noted speakers and delegates from every 
State were invited to attend. One of the 
delegates Noxubee County, Miss., 
was Hon. Charles B. Ames, a brother of 
Bishop Ames, of the M. E. Church. Mr. 
Ames left home August 6th, and arrived 
at Nashville on the third day. The follow- 
ing account of his visit to General Jackson's 
home is taken from his diary : 


from 
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THE HERMITAGE, 
Aug. 9.—The Dx mocracy seem to be in good 
spirits all along, and the Whigs rather crabbed. ' 
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We passed several fine villages, and reached 
Nashville at dark. The most fertile and pleas- 
ant country I have seen, since leaving Noxubee, 
is in the vicinity of Columbia. The Female In- 
stitute is a fine Gothic building externally. 

Aug. 10.—The Whigs had a meeting, and the 
ladies of Nashville presented a banner. There 
were about twenty-five hundred persons present. 
I rode with Major Hubbard to the ground pre- 
paring for the great Democratic 
Maxcy made a little speech. 


convention. 
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who, by agreement, was to accompany us to the 
house, which is about a quarter of a mile from 
the road, from which it can be seen. The carriage 
drove up to the steps, and we alighted and took 
seats in the passage, while the major went into 
the general’s room to inform him that we were 
waiting. In the passage is the chair of General 
Washington, which was presented by the family 
to General Jackson. There it sits, the same old 
chair whereon the Father of his Country has 
rested his mortal frame. Everything had a holy, 
a sacred appearance. 
into the parlor. 


The major conducted us 
Over the door is the portrait of 
Amos Kendall, Van Buren, and a number of the 
distinguished officers who 
Jackson. 


have served under 
We saw the pistols used by General 
Jackson in the last war, and we saw another 
pair used by General Lafayette in the Revolu- 
tionary War, and by him presented to General 
Jackson ; also a sword presented to him by the 
State of Tennessee, and another very fine one 
presented by the State of Louisiana. While we 
were viewing these things the general entered, 
and we were introduced to him by Major McLa- 
more. He is very feeble. His teeth are nearly 
all gone, and his voice, unless excited a little, is 
hollow. But his mental faculties are unim- 
His memory of dates, circumstances 
and events is very good. He spoke of the an- 
nexation of Texas, which animated him. His 
views are clear, and he expresses them forcibly, 
No one could fail to see that the soul which had 
awed the world was still there. The case is 
nearly gone, but the jewel is as bright as ever. 


paired, 





They call him the ‘‘ Hickory 
sud.” 

Aug. 11.—I1 ac- 
quainted with Major McLa- 
more of Memphis and Mr. 
Oldham of Mississippi. The 
from the late election 
is rather gloomy, as far as 
heard from, but I am in 
hopes that when all is heard 
it will be more favorable. I 
am of opinion that Tennessee 
will go with the crowd. 

Aug. 12.—After breakfast, 
X, in company with Maxcy, 
Barksdale and Moore, rode 
to the Hermitage. At the 
mouth of the avenue which 
leads from the main road to 
the residence of the general, 
we Major 
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DINING-ROOM IN THE 
He spoke of the Providence of God, which he 
said had always been round about us since the 
landing of the Pilgrims down to the present, and 
he alleged that if Harrison had lived there would, 
in all human probability, have been enacted at 
the extra session of Congress measures which 
would have ended in the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment and the Constitution. After the com- 
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pany had remain- 
ed twenty or twen- 
ty-five minutes 
with the old chief, 
they rose to retire, 
and one of them 
remarked that he 
was feeble. ‘‘ Yes,’’ 
said he, ‘‘I am 
about to quit the 
world, but if I 
only live to 
see the Republican 


can 


principles restored, 
and the 
ment firmly estab- 
lished on the basis 
of the Constitution, 
shall die satis- 
fied.”’ 
We were conducted by Major McLamore into 
the garden. There we saw the tomb of Mrs. 
Jackson, his wife, and by the side of it, the final 
resting place of the old general himself. It is a 
very pretty structure, of the lime rock taken 
from his own plantation, and is supported by 
It is 
surrounded by willows planted by Jackson with 


Govern- 


eight columns and covered with copper. 
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his own hands at the death of his wife in 1828. 
Here he must soon repose, and he is ready to go 
to his rest at any time. He frequently speaks of 
it, as we were informed, and expresses an entire 
willingness to quit the world. 
ing that we were enthusiastic, gave us each a 


lock of the gen- 


The major, see- 


eral’s hair, which 
we received with 
eagerness, and [I 
doubt not it will 
be kept as a rich 
legacy by each of 
us till we ourselves 
shall be called to 
that bourn whence 
no traveler returns. 

The house is a 
well - constructed, 
commodious, ele- 
gant brick dwell- 
and the 
grounds around it 
are tastefully ar- 
ranged. 
proaches are well 
trodden by grate- 
ful admirers eager 


ing, 


The ap- 
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to get a look 

whom the sun 
Major McLan 

returned with u 


General Armstrong 


for to the Hern 
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greatest and best man on 
shines, 


got into our carriage and 


is. On the way back we met 
He said he had been sent 
tage to consult upon the pro- 
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priety of bringing the old chief in to the The lock of hair from General Jackson’s head, 
convention. Major McLamore thought that referred to above, was found among the papers 
his health was too feeble, and that it would of Judge Ames after his death, which occurred 
not be prudent to attempt it. So we all August 3d, 1888. 

thought. D. W. WiLiiams. 















































MARIE TREMAINE 


By FRANCES SWANN WILLIAMS 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ Mr. GADSBURY’S BROTHER,” ‘* SILVER 
STONE,” ‘*‘ MISTRESS 


CHAPTER VI 


SAW your lights. still 
burning, madam,”’’ said 
Hamilton, ‘‘and called 
to ask after your health, 
although it is ‘ ten o’ clock 
and all’s well,’ by the cry 
of the watchman as | 
came in,’’ and Jasper 
paused before Mrs. Marchison. 

‘‘Hamilton hath come in time to hear Mis- 
tress Marie’s mind,’’ Tom said, jocularly, ‘‘con- 
cerning the magazine; whether we had best 
watch the powder, or give his lordship a chance 
to take it and loose the negroes upon us !”’ 
Hamilton bowed low. 

‘‘ With great pleasure, sir,’’ he assented, as an 





intent expression of deep interest came upon his 
features. 

‘‘T am a stanch patriot, sir,’’ Marie replied, 
reddening under Jasper’s searching, eager gaze, 
‘‘and I think of a surety you ought to guard 
the magazine close and secure, and not allow an 
opportunity to my Lord Dunmore to disable the 
Colony. Major Hamilton, you will say the same, 
sir ?”’ 

Hamilton’s cool affrontery seemed to forsake 
him at that moment—only a moment, as he 
leaned against the tiling under the mantel, hav- 
ing for the first time in his life nothing to say. 

‘That ugly attorney, Patrick Henry, hath fo- 
mented all our disturbance, the ill-favored ple- 
beian !"’ pettishly exclaimed Anne. 

Tom’s uproarious laugii saved Hamilton from 
making the reply Marie longed so earnestly to 
hear. She sought to make opportunities for 
Vol. XLV.— 43. 
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bringing out Jasper’s patriotic and warlike senti- 
ments, especially before Tom, who thought him 
‘‘only a gallant,’’? and Anne, whose new born 
loyalty to the king induced her to seek oppor- 
tunity to brand others with the same allegiance. 
Somehow her intention of drawing out Jasper’s 
invincible resistance to the British was invariably 
frustrated. Marie could not recall a single in- 
stance when Jasper had vindicated his repute 
for daring and sympathy with the Colony. Now, 
when it was a direct appeal, he ignored it, put 
it away from him with such pleasant indiffer- 
ence that none noticed, except one who noticed 
everything. 

‘** Anne sends a man to Coventry because he is 
ugly—ha ! ha !’’ roared Tom, immensely amused. 
‘‘Our ranks would soon thin out if she was 
minded to have a care to the cut of our faces, 
eh, Hamilton ? 

Hamilton stood on the broad hearth under the 
soft light of the myrtle wax candles, slim and 
green in their silver sconces. He enjoyed the 
hearty guffaws of the big, loud-voiced man, 
«1 looks lay in his prodigal 
Both were in elaborate 


whose claim 


gift of bone and muscle. 


dress. Tom’s costume lacked nothing of the 
modish costliness of the other, but there was an 
air of magnificence about Hamilton that few 


could rival. He was the perfection of a gentle- 
with his lace frills and diamond 

oidered silk stockings and rich 
-paper hue, and, above all, the 
jewel-hilted sword, with its rare Damascus blade, 
the snaky gl of which had gained him the 
envied reputatio! of being one of the best 


man of fashion, 
buckles, his er 
coat of blotti 


March number. 
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swordsmen in England. Jasper was the fine 
gentleman under any circumstances. Nature 
seemed to have stamped upon him her own in- 
effaceable talisman of caste. The law of com- 
pensation may have ruled with the creating 
hand (it usually holds the scale), and left the 
soul of him blemished, shriveled and deformed. 

Hamilton gave courteous attention to Anne, 
who related a ferociously merry tale of Marie’s 
alarm about the magazine. 

‘‘You must forgive Marie,’’ supplemented 
Anne, with comical benevolence; ‘‘for ma- 
dam, her mother, will take her down on the 
plantation amongst a whole colony of negroes, 
and she wants to know of a surety that the 
magazine is full of powder.’’ 

‘¢TDoes she know a firelock from a walking 
stick ?”’ demanded Tom. ‘‘ My mother, I pro- 
test that somewhat to wet our dry throats would 
be acceptable, late as it is,’’ he added. 

‘“The servants are in bed, my son, but I'll 
warrant you can find gooseberry slip and sago 
cream in the pantry.”’ 

‘‘That may do for Mistress Anne and the 
ladybirds !’’ scornfully interrupted Tom. ‘No 
gooseberry slip or flimsy stuffs for me. We'll 
have a bottle of my father’s vintage of ’36, and 
drink safety to the magazine.”’ 

Tom disappeared from the drawing-room, but 
soon reappeared with a bottle and glasses on a 
silver salver. 

Hamilton filled a glass, and passing Anne, 
offered it to Marie. 

‘*T must see you alone to-morrow, Marie,’’ 
whispered Jasper, in a tone eager and intense. 

‘*T will try,’’ she said, gently, returning the 
glass without touching it to her lips. 

‘‘To-morrow night, then, at the supper, you 
must contrive me speech with you. I have mat- 
ters for your ear alone,’’ he urged, rapidly. 

‘*'You shall have opportunity,’’ was the brief 
reply, and Hamilton, turning to Anne, was never 
more adroit in his compliments. . 

‘*A magnificent gentleman,’’ remarked Mrs. 
Marchison, as her favorite kissed her hand, and 
gallantly protested that it was ‘‘ barbarous to be 
forced to tear himself away from such angelic 
beauty.”’ 

‘*Good-night, Hamilton. I am somewhat 
over-tired, or sure I would walk to the inn. My 
mare Patty Patriot hath cast a shoe and fallen a 
trifle lame, so I must take a look in the stable 
before I sleep. If Dunmore is minded to but 
touch the ammunition [ll want Patty Patriot in 
good trim,’’ Tom said at the gate, where he 
parted with his guest. 


‘*Sir, 1am the loser, but Iam concerned for 


your mare; pray attend to her—you may have 
unlooked-for need of Patty Patriot. Good-night, 
sir,’’ courteously returned Hamilton, strolling 
away with polite reluctance. His steps quick- 
ened, however, after he had passed the Old Ra- 
leigh and Red Lion inns, with their scores of 
sleeping inmates. Once within the limits of the 
palace green Hamilton pushed back his three- 
cornered hat and unfastened the golden clasp- of 
his burnous. The watchful glance, alert for 
every object, relaxed its vigilance. The exas- 
perated look which seemed to supercede courte- 
ous smiles, as soon as he bade adieu to Tom, be- 
came partly one of interest. He wandered for 
half an hour atnong the flowers of the parterres, 
sat down in the rose arbors, lingered by the 
fountains, spouting and tossing their white 
spume in the marble basins. Unrest of his 
soul contrasted bitterly with the peace and poesy 
of the scene. Only the fountains with their 
ceaseless agitation, their troubled spray and dis- 
solving foam, seemed to fall in with his inward 
vexation. 

‘*’ Fore God, [am a monstrous fool !’’ he said, 
aloud. ‘‘T’ll be smelling a wisp of hay forsooth 
and turning greenhorn.’’ 

He moved slowly forward until he reached a 
dial-stone. It was a lunar dial, and told him 
the hour of the night. 

‘Not there yet, and all for a fair little dame 
—ay, a sweet and gentle dame !’’ he laughed, 
bitterly and angrily, then suddenly clasped his 
cloak, adjusted his hat and walked briskly on, 
without looking right or left until challenged 
by the sentinel at the door. He gave the coun- 
tersign and said : 

‘* Have they come, Jones ?”’ 

‘‘No, sir,’? answered the man, respectfully. 
‘Tt is a long tramp from the ferry, sir.’’ 

‘* Keep a sharp look out and report anything 
unusual,’’ ordered Hamilton, as he passed in. 

Captain Foy and two officers were in the hall 
when Hamilton entered. 

‘‘ We have been expecting you, major. I be- 
lieve our star is in the ascendant !’’ exclaimed 
Foy, gleefully rubbing his hands. 

‘Tf they have the wit to get in. Who com- 
mands them ?’’ asked Hamilton. 

‘Captain Collins himself will lead by a scarce 
used road—the same you mapped out for him. 
He expected to bring them in by midnight. It 
is nigh upon that now, but, ’fore God, I'll wait to 
see our marines in, if it wear clean on to morn- 
ing.’’ 


Foy laughed in the fierce exuberance of his 
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spirits as he said this. 
intoxicated him. 


The breath of oppression 
He grew radiant and excited 
when opportunity enabled him to become des- 
potic. The tyrant that lies in the breast of man, 
shackled for lack of opportunity, leaped into 
dominance. 
citizen. He made and enforced hard, exasperat- 
ing measures. The malicious enjoyment of all 
men in beholding the helpless struggles of his 
fellow men, each of whom would be the same 
despot in the same circumstances, now fell to 
Foy. He was happy and good-humored. 

‘*A dispatch arrived to say they were hard by, 
lying in the woods until safe to venture. Col- 
lins is too old a fox to be hounded this time,”’ 
added Foy. 

Hamilton acquiesced indolently, and perhaps 
more than one satirical thrust at the short com- 
ings of the private secretary passed undetected, 
because uttered with such silken courtesy. Foy 
would not perceive any offense in the hadinage 
of the handsome major. It was upon Hamilton 
that Foy and Dunmore relied for daring aid. So 
the night wore on over a game of cards, in which 
the experienced players were silent as the grave, 


Foy was no longer the law-abiding 


save that Leslie and Foy, always losing, laid 
down the winnings before Hamilton, who pushed 
them together in a pile of bright gold pieces. 

**Curse your luck, Hamilton ! I won’t havea 
sovereign in my purse if Collins stays much 
longer abroad,’’ Foy said, in a strong effort to 
keep his temper, which did not brook such per- 
petual losing. 

Leslie laughed and laid down another sove- 
reign. 

‘*The fates love Hamilton. I am afraid to 
ask again for revenge. I have had it twice and 
lost.”’ 

‘“‘T have a vast faith in luck,’’ answered 
Hamilton, with unusual gravity. ‘‘Sir, it is a 
superstition, but I have staked everything upon 
it, though.”’ 

Hamilton rested his head upon his hand a 
moment and absently gazed at the cards. 

‘?Egad, everything is a dangerous odd, and 
leaves the loser in a confounded ugly place.’’ 

Hamilton made no reply. He was still look- 
ing at the hand just dealt him. Evidently the 
same thought gained upon him, coupled with a 
knowledge of how much he might lose, and of 
what failure meant for him. The light of the 
candles brought out the strange contrasting 
points of the three men. Hamilton’s hair, of 
burnished gold in hue, glistened in the mellow 
radiance. His gladiatorial proportions seemed 
statuesque, in bold relief against the rich ta- 


pestry hangings. The hand on the curious mar- 
quetry of the triangular table was white and 
delicate as a woman’s. Leslie was the picture of 
a thoroughbred gentleman, older than Hamilton, 
not so large, but away from the handsomest man 
in the Colony Leslie would have been called 
striking in app 
even dreaminess, 
cut of his features, 
endure privatior 


wance. Nobility and poesy, 
evinced itself in the delicate 
and yet Leslie was strong te 
and hardship. Directly oppo- 
site these men, bearing about them in unmis- 
takeable characters the mystic sign of their 
order, sat Foy, never ceasing his potations from 
the massive silver punch bowl at his elbow, and 
never losing the coarse cunning upon his bloated 
countenance. The unscrupulous adventurer 
ruled through the governor. Hamilton had said 
that the earl was ‘‘ vastly better than he be- 
tokened,’’ and added, in derisive irony, that 
‘‘my lord wore the purple, while the secretary 
governed the Colony.”’ 


‘Lord, sir, y have a deal to gain,”’ inter- 
‘Old Basil Tremaine hath 


a heavy score to settle with you. 


posed Foy, roughly 
He can never 
forgive you for certain matters not yet come to 
his knowledge, but sure you ought to pay the 
apothecary for curing Bassett, bad luck to him ! 
’Fore God, I would our men had better aim. 
You have piled Pelion upon Ossa by capture of 
his pretty heiress.’ 

Hamilton raised his head haughtily, but made 
no answer. 

‘Whichever way it hath an end, the matter 
will bring them more uneasiness and discompose 
them more than they have been for many a day ; 
only,’’ he added, with a demoniac regret in the 
tone, ‘‘it’s a devil of a pity you married her. 
Sure, you might have taken her away without 
the help of the parson.”’ 

‘Gad, sir, it is safer for you to remember 
that I have married her!’ Hamilton reminded 
him, in a slow, modulated tone, that made Foy 
start and look hurriedly around, as if to escape 
the menace. . 

‘* Board the play, sir. 

Leslie abruptly recalled them to the game. 

Before either could utter another word there 
was a cautious knock on the heavy oaken door, 
and the guard, opening it quietly, said, ‘‘ The 
marines are in sight, sir.’’ 


9? 


Foy rushed to the door, followed more leis- 
urely by Leslie and Hamilton, just as a party of 
marines, making their military salute to the offi- 
cers, filed past with muffled tread. Noiselessly 
they marched to the covered basement door, 
which was noiselessly unclosed, and the silent 
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figures, with their arms and accoutrements, van- 
ished within the portals of the palace. 

Lord Dunmore, roused by his own orders, 
soon appeared below stairs to inspect the force 
thus secretly spirited into the town. He felt 
once more master of the situation. His spirits 
rose as a sense of security increased. 

‘Damme, sir, our fellows are a match for an 
army of these raw shirt men !’’ he exclaimed, 
excitedly, to Hamilton. 

The Lord Governor, in a long damask silk 
dressing-gowr and white nightcap, led the way 
to the basement hall, where two score of swarthy, 
weather-beaten sailor-soldiers were ranged to 
receive him. The blaze of a fire, lighted to dry 
the sepulchral dampness of the underground 
hall, glittered in narrow snake-like lines upon 
their carbines and caught the steel of the small 
arms. Scarlet coats lent color and glow to the 
moldy gray walls. 

‘Your men are to lie here in secret until our 
time comes, d’ye hear, Captain Collins? They 
are brave fellows, and lucky not to be mistook 
for runaway blacks. Serve them supper from 
the buttery and rum, for by my soul, it is no 
child’s play before them now !’’ Lord Dunmore 
said, in childish delight at the success of their 
arrival. ‘*‘ Come, Hamilton, we will settle mat- 
ters before I sleep this night.”’ 

The Governor slipped his hand familiarly 
through Hamilton’s arm, and the gentlemen 
groped their way through the pitchlike darkness 
of the gloomy cellars. No lights were allowed to 
save them from many a rough blow from stone 
angles and irregular walls. 

‘When do you think it can be done, Hamil- 
ton?’ he demanded, abruptly, when they had 
safely reached the library, where only the most 
profound state secrets were voiced. 

‘*What think you, Collins? How soon can 
we strike ?”’ 

‘*Can we strike at all, my lord?’ doubtfully 
asked Collins. ‘‘We have been nearly twenty- 
four hours making a march of fourteen miles 
and eluding observation.”’ 

“Can we strike?’ shouted Dunmore, purple 
with rage. ‘‘’ Fore God! Ill have the powder 
and shoot every rebel dog who resists !’’ 

Captain Collins bowed his acquiescence. He 
dared not say more to the irate earl. 

‘* But, my lord,’’ adroitly suggested Foy, ‘it 
will be a matter of danger and difficulty to secrete 
these men here. Perhaps Major Hamilton can 
even now decide upon the time for this great 
coup ?”’ 


Dunmore turned eagerly to Hamilton, who 


seemed absorbed in the sparkle of the diamond 
in his ring. 

‘*Speak, Hamilton, when will you seize the 
magazine ?”’ 

There was a moment of thrilling hush. The 
secretary drew his breath hardly, in almost a 
gasp. Captain Collins fixed his steady eyes upon 
Hamilton. 

‘*To-morrow is Thursday, my lord ?”’ he as- 
serted, interrogatively. 

‘‘Yes, yes. Thursday, the 20th,’’ answered 
the earl and his secretary simultaneously. 

‘‘To-morrow night, then, at midnight, unless 
your lordship hath a mind to defer it,’’ an- 
swered Hamilton. 

‘‘ Defer it?’ ejaculated the earl. ‘‘ Never! 
—by the Lord, never! But are you certain you 
are not over precipitate ?”’ 

‘* Very certain.”’ 

Captain Collins moved uneasily. Leslie, stand- 
ing by the card-table, turned the cards in aim- 
less shiftage. Foy’s face beamed with exultant 
joy—a joy not good to see. Lord Dunmore 
clasped Hamilton’s hand in wild delight. 

‘‘ Whatever you say shall be done, Hamilton. 
Take the command, you are an old soldier, and 
Captain Collins will be prodigious glad to slip 
the responsibility to other shoulders,’’ com- 
manded the Governor. 

No one appreciated the momentous risk quite 
as clearly as Hamilton. To himself the results 
were overwhelming in their utter finality. No 
palliation, no atonement, would condone the 
deed with all the attendant circumstances, so 
like, so very like, treachery. In the cycles of 
time tocome he would stand forever condemned. 
If success crowned the effort Dunmore believed 
that its daring would cow the Colony into sub- 
mission, complete and irrevocable. What could 
the rebels do without ammunition? Fight 
sritain’s trained soldiers with their fists? Ham- 
ilton was confident of success. He liked the 
swift swoop of the eagle. Doubt never intruded 
upon his serenity. Once triumphant, Marie 
would forgive the means. Nevertheless, a vivid 
realization of the peril seemed to permeate the 
very atmosphere. Even after the secretary had 
followed his lordship to rest, Captain Collins 
stood looking into the waxlights in the sconce 
beside him—looking without seeing, while Leslie 
turned the cards abstractedly and Hamilton 
counted without summing his winnings. 


ec? 


Egad, Collins,’’ he laughed, after a long 
moment of oppressive stillness, ‘‘there is no 
fear of failure. Their guard is already nothing. 
To-morrow they will withdraw it.’’ 
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“‘Of a surety ?’’ asked Leslie. 

‘* Sir, they will withdraw it,’’ repeated Hamil- 
ton, significantly. 

‘“Take my word for it, Hamilton,’’ Collins 
said, so soberly that both men looked in sur- 
prise, ‘‘ that this will be the ruin of Dunmore in 
this Colony.”’ 

‘‘Sure, Collins, it will not chance so ill as 
that !’’ retorted Hamilton, shrugging his shoul- 
ders, half derisively. ‘‘ My blood fires, as the 
time arrives. Aw revoir, sirs! Keep a brave 
heart, Collins.”’ 

The palace with its secrets gave no sign of life. 


b 


The lights were extinguished, the fires went 
out, the surreptitious auxiliaries slumbered, the 
earl and countess dreamed of conquest. Foy 
muttered drowsily of revenge. The British sen- 
tinels walked their solitary beats, and wondered 
why the people were still vigilant for the maga- 
zine. All the town was at rest, with the moon- 
light falling softly but coldly over the Bruton 
Church, the white octagon tower and the peace- 
ful mansions of the betrayed. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

‘““THE WHISPER FROM THE EMBRASURE IN THE WALL,”’ 

Tue Marchison drawing-rooms were alight 
with the radiance of candles of myrtle wax, 
brought from the Colony of South Carolina. 
Guests in a blaze of diamonds and the bravery of 
feathers, ruffles and laces filled the great high- 
ceiled rooms. Mr. Marchison was giving an ele- 
gant supper to the select few of his aristocratic 
friends. Anne and Charlotte had new gowns of 
embroidered tissue, just arrived from London. 
Anne’s piquante, restless style and rapid mo- 
tions were toned by her flowing drapery. The 
angles, now fine and delicate, but inevitably, as 
years might pass, to become sharp, were marvel- 
ously rounded and softened by tunic and train. 
Her eyes, black and keen, and shining as two 
points of fire, were vigilant to mark Hamilton 
almost imperceptibly nearing her chair. Equally 
they were vigilant to note his apparent uncon- 
sciousness of Marie’s gentle presence. Even 
Anne confessed that Marie was singularly lovely 
in the severe simplicity of a white gown un- 
adorned, except by the web-like lace falling back 
from ivory-white arms, and frilled about her 
beautiful neck. And then Anne reasoned, jeal- 
ously, Marie had such a becoming seat, in front 
of those rich damask curtains, only so far in the 
remote background that Mistress Anne could 
never have persuaded herself to take such a se- 
cluded seat at the side of that deaf dame, who 





would on Sunday six weeks become Charlotte’s 
mother-in-law. In the pleasant confusion of the 
supper trays Hamilton vanished. 

‘‘ Have you a smile for me, my dear life?’’ he 
asked, reappearing by a skillful maneuver near 
Marie. ‘‘I have a vast deal to say on this, my 
last evening.”’ 

‘*No, no—not that !’’ she gasped, a passionate 
tenderness in the tone, as she added, quickly, 
‘*T will not give you up, Jasper. Other people 
cannot love as I do!’ 

‘* My poor dear, I leave you for a short period, 
and when I return we will never part again !’’ he 
answered, earnestly. 

Languid indifference, and gay debonair 
smiles and wit vanished when Hamilton talked 
with her. The moments were too brief for idle 
chatter. He seemed to have no time for epi- 
gram or mot. It is only a disengaged heart that 
admits of wit. Hamilton had ceased to be enter- 
taining to Marie. He marveled at his own in- 
tense sincerity and equally his utter lack of flat- 
tery to this one woman. He who poured out 
compliments and gallant flatteries in a spon- 
taneous stream for other women never even pen- 
ned a sonnet to Marie. 

‘It will all be over, then, will it, Jasper?’ 
she asked, softly. 

‘* What will be over, dear one?’ He spoke in 
the gentlest of tones, for the pathetic cadences of 
her voice touched him. 

He bent over some flowers in the window, and 
drank in the sweetness of the roses and lilies like 
a draught of nectar while she made answer. 
Through all the troublous future the fragrance of 
roses and lilies brought back the loveliness of 
Marie in her white gown, as he saw her that 
Thursday night. They conjured a vision of 
chaste fairness. 

‘This deception, this horrible deception ! 
Everybody will know, then, that I am your 
wife, and they will not think it unmaidenly for 
me to talk and walk with you. I shall have no 
secret to carry about with me, shall I, sir?’ 
And Marie sighed as if it was, indeed, a fearful 
incubus. 

‘‘Tt will end when TI return, Marie. ! swear 
you it shall.’? His replies were brief. 

He could but wish at that moment that he had 
never deceived her, that he had never played the 
role of patriot, now to be followed by one very like 
that of traitor. Not a twinge of moral sensibility 
stirred in Hamilton’s breast for any one save 
Marie. In her presence conscience became un- 
comfortable. She might have loved as faithfully 
if he had appealed to her compassion and con- 
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fessed the truth. 
his wife. 


But now—ah, well, she was 
In his ruthless heart he was fervently 
glad of it, for she might not look at him as 
she did then when men reviled him. For one 
fleeting unwary moment he felt sorely tempted 
to tell her everything, and then the old reckless 
faith in chance revived and opportunity passed 
out of reach. 

‘You have not told me where you are going 
—in what regiment, under whose command. 
Will it be Colonel Washington? I must have 
some knowledge of your whereabouts, for I will 
be under great concern for you,’’ she said, a 
faint smile just moving the flexible lips. 

‘©? Fore God, my dear life, I wish you had 
knowledge of all I do, or mean to do,’’ he broke 
out abruptly. 

‘*Tell me what pleases you, sir. What is 
honorable give me leave to know. I do not 
wish a breath of dishonor to touch your name.”’ 

It was an innocent stab that sent a pang quiv- 
ering to his heart. 

‘* Must I remind you of your promised confi- 


> 


dence in me [ protest, my sweet; you have 
forgot your vow.”’ 

she inter- 
‘* Dear Jasper, I cannot doubt, 
or forget my promise while I live. 
wife, and that is forever—forever !’’ 


‘*Oh, no, sir—don’t remind me,”’ 
rupted eagerly. 
[am your 
and again 
the pathetic tone thrilled every fiber of his being. 

‘When are you going, sir?’’ she asked, in a 
slow, difficult voice, bending her head low that 
he might not see the misery of her face. 

‘*To-night,’’ was the terse reply, as he glanced 
over her head to avoid the shocked surprise in 
Marie’s eyes. 

‘¢To-night?”’ 
ening of the lips. 


she echoed, with a swift whit- 


‘“Yes, my dear; and you must keep brave of 
heart, or I will fail others and remain here, all 
for love of you, my Marie,’’ he urged. 

‘‘T will try,’’ she answered with touching hu- 
mility. 

‘Remember I wish to do what hath seemed 
to me the right. Iam minded to give my al- 
legiance where it is due,’’ Hamilton said, hesi- 
tating more than was his wont. 

‘‘Sure I know that, sir, but it is hard for me 
to give you up. Iam no heroine. 
courage when you leave me. 


I have no 
Of a surety I wish 
we had no rights—they are a vast grief to me.”’ 

It cost her more of an effort to say this, with 
a wan, drear smile, than even Hamilton divined, 
as he stood there, watchful of every expression 
of her countenance and every fine fluctuation of 
her voice. 
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‘*Major Hamilton, prithee, come with me, 
sir. My father asks that you try the Burgundy 
of °40, just opened 
you taste it. My father hath a monstrous pride 
in his cellars, and belike when they rebel against 
the king our s! 
gundy.”’ 


They are set upon having 


ps will bring no more Bur- 


The light debonair smile returned. Hamilton 
stepped hastily in front of Marie to shield her 
pale, tearful countenance from Anne’s shrewd 


scrutiny. 

**T shall dri 
toast, and, of a surety, you will not refuse my 
humble verses t 


your health as the reigning 


our eyes, those twin stars that 
ce brightness. Such beauty as 
homage from a savage,’’ he 


sparkle with a 
yours would t 
said, falling at 
ally received. 


ce into the badinage Anne usu- 


The girl toss 
lowed him to « 

*€ Major Han 
your Burgund 
proached the 
the wine in « 


her head defiantly, but al- 
duct her away from Marie. 

n, Pll warrant you, can gauge 
1) ipa, 
fet, where the gentlemen tried 

us draughts, reddening their 
Mr. Marchi- 
His wines were a 
No adulation 
approval of a connoisseur who 


she cried, as they ap- 


faces and thickening their tongues. 
son filled a glass delightedly. 
hobby with the old gentleman. 


pleased him as Ul 


tried the flavor is wines. 
‘We will drink a health to Mistress Anne.”’ 
Hamilton laid his hand on his heart and 


bowed low to Anne, who smiled coquettishly. 
the favor to tell me your mind 
about it,’’ reminded Anne’s father. 


‘*T prefer it t 
I 


**Sir, do me 


’38, sir; it is vastly finer.’’ 
Hamilton gave honest praise when he compli- 
mented the wine, but it is possible he cared less 
at that moment for it than ever before in his 
life. 
““Tf my Lord 
mayhap you will 


Dunrhore seizes the powder 
drink cherry bounce and my 
mother’s cordials,’’ cried Anne, with a taunting 
laugh. ‘‘Sure, you will turn Puritan, and have 
deal tables and chairs and rustic made stuffs 
spun on the plantation, and sewed by the serv- 
ants’ tailor when he comes of a spring and fall 
to cut and stitch for the negroes. Sure, I wish 
if my Lord Governor is of that mind he will take 
the powder clean off, so the seditious can’t take 
us away from England and the king.”’ 

‘Have done, you little shrew! I am minded 
of a gadfly buzzing about my ears when you chat- 
ter loyalty,’’ retorted Tom. ‘‘My Lord Dun- 
more chanced to try our humor concerning the 
powder. It was too wonderful ugly for him. 
Twixt you and me, Hamilton, your counsel in 
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the Apollo room to-day hath prevailed. We will 
remove the guard.”’ 

‘‘Ay, it is wise, ll warrant you. Give a 
toast, Mistress Anne, worthy your divine wit,’’ 
rejoined Hamilton, daintily smoothing his frills. 

‘‘Nothing about the king or the country, for 
Lord’s sake, Anne!’ interposed Tom. 

‘* We will drink to Marie,’’ she said, looking 
wicked. ‘‘ A speedy wedding and happy life to 
Marie and Bernard Bassett.’’ 

Hamilton hesitated in visible annoyance, while 
Tom, coming to the relief with his pleasant brus- 
querie, set his glass down untouched. 

‘“’?Gad, I won’t swallow that toast to the pret- 
tiest girl in the Colony, and the best, too. Upon 
my honor, I’ll call out Bernard and shoot him.”’ 

‘T’ll propose nothing more, since you won’t 
do my bidding, sir,’”’ returned Anne, unable to 
conceal her vexation. 

‘T’ll warrant you want to get rid of her as 
fast as madam, her mother. Bassett is a lucky 
man, but he has served for her longer than old 
Jacob did for two wives.”’ 

‘*We will drink a long life and a happy one to 
Miss Tremaine,’’ Hamilton proposed, indiffer- 
ently. 

‘Yes, I am willing to empty every decanter 
to that toast. Here’s to her sweet face !’’ 

Tom drained the glass, then wended his way 
to the window to tell Marie of the compliment. 

‘“‘They have forgot our alarms,’’ Anne re- 
marked, turning a subject evidently not agree- 
able to her, but laying it away for investigation 
at some future time. 

‘Have they ?”’ carelessly inquired Hamilton. 

‘‘Yes; remembrance is wonderful convenient 
for those who want to forget.’’ 

3efore he could make the gallant reply always 
upon his tongue’s end, Hamilton was again 
summoned away, this time to bear a hand in 
Lady Spottiswoode’s game of cards, in which 
Anne took an interest startling to her mother’s 
friend. 

The guests were making their adieux when 
Hamilton, by some chance, found himself once 
more near the window seat. 

‘‘Must it be farewell, my dear life?”’ 

‘Can it be otherwise—can it chance any other 
way, Jasper?’’ was the pleading answer. 

‘‘T would give my life now if it could fall out 
otherwise. Farewell, my sweet—farewell.”’ 

He pressed the cold hand held out to him in 
silence. She could not have broken the silence 
by even a whispered monosyllable. It was a 
mute farewell, a look of passionate tenderness, a 
atruggle to speak, and he was gone, among the 





last of the gay throng, walking soberly with Lady 
Spottiswoode behind the tall negro footman who 
lighted their steps with a lantern. Festivity 
chased away apprehension. The long roll had 
roused them so often that even among the pur- 
ples, where the peril was better known, the de- 
lusive calm was accepted for security. Jasper 
Hamilton rushed away from the Spottiswoode 
mansion in angry haste, although, as a man of 
the first fashion, he kissed the shapely hand of 
the noble dame, and protested that her charming 
society was a thousand-fold more alluring than 
that of younger women. Jack Evelyn and Cap- 
tain Lennox sought him at the Old Raleigh and 
Red Lion. The cavaliers were there, smoking 
long-stemmed pipes before they dispersed for the 
night, but Hamilton had vanished from among 
them, and they missed him regretfully and won- 
dered what escapade the major was after now. 

‘Sure it’s a woman,’’ Tom declared. ‘‘ He hath 
his pockets burst with sonnets and verses to the 
eyes of every comely wench in the country. Ham- 
ilton hath no time for war, I’ll warrant you.”’ 

Hamilton had passed them all by, and was 
even then standing under the shadow of the 
octagon tower in wary scrutiny of its forbidding 
exterior. As his shrewd glance traveled: over 
the magazine and its environments Hamilton 
asked himself bitterly why he had not been con- 
tent with the Colony, and felt half tempted to 
foreswear Dunmore and the king, and then again 
laughed derisively at his own folly. 

‘‘ Hamilton, is it time?’ whispered a voice, 
close behind him. 

Hamilton started as if smitten. 

‘‘T have been on watch for you for some 
time. This is an admirable place to recon- 
noitre,’? and Leslie stepped from an embrasure 
in the wall near the gateway. ‘‘ They have with- 
drawn the guard an hour ago.”’ 

‘*Yes, the magazine is abandoned—curse it, 
and curse them !’’ Hamilton muttered between 
his set teeth. 


73 po 


Tant mieux !’ was Leslie’s response, coming 
lightly and good-humoredly. ‘They have vastly 
helped your exploit.”’ 

Without a word Hamilton strode away to the 
palace. Leslie wrapped his burnous about him 
and stepped back into the embrasure. He had 
just disappeared when Tom Marchison came 
down the street and paused at the gateway. 

**Tt is Hamilton’s good fortune. Five min- 
utes sooner he must have come upon both of us 
here,’’ Leslie mentally remarked, watching Tom 
make a careful survey of the premises, then 
hasten homeward apparently satisfied. 
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It was the final effort at surveillance made by 
one of the guard. Tom had experienced a 
strange uneasiness, inducing him to walk to the 
magazine and look at it before retiring to rest. 

** All quiet and safe,’’ he reported to his 
mother, who opened her door to ask where he 
had been at that hour of the night. 

‘* Nevertheless,’’ she responded, with the prac- 
tical shrewdness upon which men often pondered 
afterward, ‘‘if you are on the watch you never 
chance the surprise.’’ 

**Sure, madam,’’ Tom rejoined, ‘‘ but it is a 
volunteer guard, and they have decided that a 
watch is uncivil to the Governor.”’ 

‘** After the powder is seized, I'll warrant you 
they have no need to reverse their decision,’’ 
was the curt response, as her night-capped head 
vanished and the door was shut. 

Tom stepped as noiselessly as his great size 
would permit past Marie’s door. A tiny line of 
light showed him that she had not yet gone to 
rest. When Tom had long forgotten her in the 
unconsciousness of sleep the tiny line of light 
was still visible. 

In the grief and shock of Jasper’s departure, 
Marie remembered that he had told her none of 
his plans, not even his destination. The mys- 
tery might be a military necessity, an imperative 
command. There had been something in Jas- 
per’s passionate regret that filled her with appre- 
hension. 

The great clock in the hall tolled the hour of 
twelve in deep, sepulchral tones. Marie guiltily 
extinguished the wax light, now almost burnt 
out, then drew back the curtains. It was pale 
and vaporous in the ghostly moonlight, and pain- 
fully still. She fancied that the wash and rush 
of the river, miles away, wailed in melancholy 
moans on the night breeze. The octagon tower 
loomed in an isolation more complete than her 
own. Its utter loneliness stirred her compassion. 

‘*They are still guarding the magazine,’’ she 
murmured wearily. 

Dark figures moved rapidly around the frown- 


ing masonry of the magazine; she could see 
them in the moonlight quite distinctly. 

Marie wondered why they maintained so 
strong a guard, and sank down among the pil- 
lows, drowsily sympathetic with those brave 
patriots, defrauded of their night’s rest by the 
country’s trouble. 

Exhausted by grief and anxiety, Marie fell 
into a deep sleep—a secure unconsciousness, as 
if the world had passed from her. It might have 
been ages or hours for aught she knew, when a 
pattering noise aroused her. The moon had 
gone down. It was dusky and cold. She lis- 
tened intently, her hearing more acute from 
alarm. Footsteps outside were easily distinguish- 
able. A heavy foot craunched the gravel in the 
walk of the flower garden 





a foot stepping 
boldly, with no effort at concealment. 

‘‘Marchison! Marchison!’’ came in a sup- 
pressed tone through the cold and darkness, as a 
shower of pebbles rattled against the small win- 
dow panes. 

‘*Marchison! ’Fore God, Marchison, wake 
up!” 

A window was hastily opened—Tom’s window 
—and Tom’s voice asked, in swift alarm : 

‘‘Who comes there? What do you want? Is 
anything gone wrong? Eh, Lennox, is that 
you? fi 

‘‘Name of God, Tom, come out! They’ve 
carried it off !’’ breathlessly called Lennox, his 
voice quivering with excitement. 

** Carried what off?”’ 

‘“They have taken it to the river! The ma- 
rines did it! ’ Fore God, there is not a gun left!”’ 

‘*Taken what—can’t you speak?’’ shouted 
Tom wildly. ‘‘Can’t you say what they have 
taken?’”’ 

‘The ammunition and the guns! The tower 
is cleaanempty! They have plundered the mag- 
azine! Dunmore has seized everything !’’ yelled 
Lennox furiously. 

‘*Get up, Marchison ; we will ride on their heels 
to Yorktown and let them have our last bullets.’’ 


( To be continued. ) 
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THE WORKING OF 


A MODERN MINE. 


By JAMES HAROLD THOMPSON 


THE modern mine, as mines go in British Co- 
lumbia, is an institution harboring within its 
borders men of all trades, and some represent- 
ing professions. To those who are not con- 
versant with the workings of a modern mine the 
pay roll would be of great interest. This monthly 
sheet gives one an idea of the actual expense for 
labor in operating a prosperous mining prop- 
erty. Those who draw salaries from the com- 
pany are not all residents at the mine; and, 
under the heading 
of ‘‘ non-resident 
salaried em- 
ployés’’ we in- 
clude the doctor. 
He may reside at > 
the mining camp, 
some distance 
from the mine. 
Also the attorney, 
whose_ practice 
keeps him in a dis- 
tant city. The men 
who come under 
the head of ‘‘ min- 
ers’’ are the nu- 
cleus around 
which forms a*co- 
terie of trades, } 
equal in variety 





to those in a mod- 
ern village. One ¢ 
is reminded of a 
quiet, peaceful 
country town 
when, climbing up 
the mountain trail, 
you hearthe clang- 
ing music of the 
anvil at the mine’s 
blacksmith shop. ~ 
Up along a tortuous trail your panting horse 
carries you until far above you see, at what appears 
to be within a stone’s throw of the apex moun- 
tain, the bunk-house. Perched above an over- 
hanging precipice, it stards alone in its solitude, 
surroun led by a bleak and barren landscape, here 
and there the charred remains of a tree adding 
to the uninteresting aspect of the miner’s home. 
In this unpainted, barren-looking building, in 
company with the miners, live men representing 





a diversion of trades which have nothing to do 
with the handling of pick or drill. First in im- 
portance comes the cook, and his assistants— 
commonly known among the men as ‘‘flunkies ”’ 
or ‘‘slingers.”’ The average salary of a mining 
nonth, while his helpers, who 
are practically apprentices, receive from $50 to 
$60. The mine 


cook is $90 per 


employing seventy-five miners 
always has upon its pay roll at least twenty-five 
men of other callings. 
ployed by the 
blacksmith, t 


These non-miners em- 
mpany fill the positions of 
sharpener, timbermen, timber- 
framers, carpen- 
ters, sawyers, 
teamsters, assayer, 
draughtsmen, en- 
gineer and book- 
keeper. If any 
other artisan is re- 
quired he is im- 
mediately import- 
ed—many times 
regardless of ex- 
pense. 





All materials 
used in and about 
the mine are of 
the best quality 
obtainable; and 
of articles in con- 
stant use, such as 
dynamite, dyna- 
mite caps, picks, 
drills, ete., a suffi- 
cient supply is al- 
ways kept on 
hand. The man- 
ager of a mine has 
but one object in 
view in buying 

supplies —7.e., to 
secure the best quality. The warehouse of a mod- 
ern mine is a miniature department store in 
many respects. 


HOUSE.”’ 


The stock on hand covers every 
want of the mine and its occupants. Some of 
the mines in the Kootenai District of British 
Columbia are supplied with all the latest equip- 
ment for mining and preparation of ore previous 
to its shipment. These prosperous companies 
operate a saw-mill to furnish lumber for timber- 
ing the mine, a concentrator plant for the con- 
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centration of ore, and a steam com- 
pressor plant, which produces pow- 
er for drilling, all of which com- 
prise the expensive fixtures neces- 
sary for mining in some localities. 
However, such mines as are oper- 
ated on this elaborate scale are 
few, compared with those of equal 
value which still hold to the old 
pioneer way of transporting ore to 
the nearest shipping point by pack 





train. These pack trains are com- 
posed of mules, although occasion- 
ally a horse finds place among 
these long suffering, but sometimes contrary 
beasts. At an early hour in the morning a 
stable-hand arouses them from a warm, peaceful 
slumber with a prod in the ribs, and in this 
unsolicited duty he wisely uses the handle of a 





TRAMWAY. 


position is much coveted by them. 
If one member of this company 
demurs or hesitates about joining 
his kind, he is urgently, and oft- 
times violently, requested by the 
packer and stable hands to “get 
in line.’’ A professional packer in 
the performance of his tedious la- 
bors acquires a vocabulary with 
which the mules are thoroughly 
conversant. Only a combination of 
whoops and catcalls, spiced with 
verdant words, can in any way 
affect the movement of these use- 
ful animals. Each mule is familiar with its 
name, but never heeds it unless many times 
repeated, interlaced and savored with a tirade 
of ‘‘ strong language.”’ 

A caravan of this description winds slowly up 


pitch-fork. The apparejo, or pack-saddle, is the tortuous trail, switching back and forth, but 








PACK-TRAIN READY FOR THE TRAIL. 


then strapped tightly upon their backs, the 
strap sometimes binding so that the mule gives 
vent to a savage grunt of disapproval. To the 
Mexican is credited the invention of the ap- 
parejo. The weight of this valuable piece of 
harness is about fifty pounds, and it is composed 
of leather and rope. Articles of every descrip- 
tion are carried by the pack 
train. Provisions, furniture 
and merchandise chiefly 
compose the loads thus 
freighted to the mines, while 
ore comprises the load on 
the down trip. 

A packer astride a cayuse 
heads the procession, lead- 
ing the bell mule; and the 
others, until they reach the 
trail, contest among them- 
selves for first place, which 





DINING-ROOM AT MINE. 


PROSPEROUS MINING CAMP, 


always ascending the steep sides of the moun- 
tain, the heavy, sonorous voice of the packer fre- 
quently jarring the crisp air. A bunch of dry 
leaves along the trail will tempt one member to 
stop, and in consequence all behind him do the 
same; and not until several sentences of this 
‘mule language,’’ strengthened with a few un- 
complimentary phrases, 
have been hurled from the 
lucid tongue of the packer, 
will the laggard deign to 
leave his luscious morsel. 
The trails to the mines 
are from three to five feet 
wide, with an orcasional 
switch for trains to pass 
while going in opposite di- 
rections. To pass a pack 
train, unless you meet at 
one of the switches, the lone 




















THE WORKING OF 
traveler is compelled to climb up the mountain 
side, as the: mules hold precedence on the trail 
under all conditions. 

Probably the most discouraging cargo carried 
by the pack train is a load of lumber. 
comfortable 


This un- 
burden prevents the mule from rais- 
ing his head to its natural poise, and if he at- 
tempts to throw his head to either side, he re- 
ceives a severe bump upon regaining his former 
position. This naturally arouses his ire, and, with 
feet braced, he bucks from right to left as if to 
thoroughly locate his danger line. The mule fol- 


MODERN MINE. 645 


whoop!’ And the innocent as well as the 
guilty fall into quick stride. In the study of 


the character man of this calling, the capa- 
ciousness, range and poignant qualities of his 
vocabulary mark the man, his profession and the 
To fully 


umique qualities and the ocea- 
ou must be insensible to the 


occasion ind 
appreciate these 
sion of their us 
right and wror 


upon your memory. 


his speech. 

The bunk-] se is the home of the miner; 
and if there is any 
life, we find it there. The few hours of leisure 


novelty or sentiment in his 








on™ 


THE BED OF BIG SNOW SLIDE. 


lowing consequently jams his load against the lum- 
ber in front of him, and soon down the entire line, 
until half the 
The packer in the rear watches this breach of 
discipline in silence, collecting, it might after- 
ward appear, all the strongest terms in his vo- 
! ind with a poignant cry the terror- 


packs have become disorganized. 


eabulary 


striking reprimand rolls up the mountain in one 


continuous sentence: ‘‘ Blank blank your hide, 
vou Henrv Ward Beecher! I'll break your back 
if I ever lay my hands on your blankety blank 


skin! Shake your dice—blank, blank ! whoop, 


at his comma he employs in conversation with 


his mates, writing an occasional letter or reading 
The well-regulated bunk- 


nto five separate apartments, 


an ancient newspaper. 
house is divid 
comprising the office, waiting-room, dining-room, 
kitchen and s] g-room. The latter takes up 
all the second floor. A double tier of bunks 
ranges along leaving an aisle of about 
unning the full length of the 
building. A window at each end gives light 
during the 


ten feet in wi 


da large brass lamp, sus- 
pended from the rafters, serves for the night. 
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During the winter months a bunk near the stove, 
which is situated in the center of the isle, is con- 
sidered a valuable prize. In most camps mat- 
tresses are furnished by the company, but the 
men furnish their own blankets. Some liberal 
mine-owners, however, think enough of their em- 
ployés to supply good springs. Such favors are 
always appreciated by the miners. 

In the office the superintendent keeps his 
record of accounts, a supply of tobacco, writing 
paper and medicines, such articles being kept for 
sale to the men in the mine. Next to the office 
is the general waiting-room. Here we find few 
comforts and little to interest the worthy house- 
keeper. A few chaira and benches, a few pegs 
on the wall for hanging clothing, and a sink of 
large dimensions, with miners’ wash-basins, com- 
prise all the furniture. 

The dining-room is generally well lighted, and 
arranged similar to the mess-room of an army 
barracks. It is here the cook reigns supreme. 
He plays the role of czar, and none dare openly 
question his methods; but in secret, no one 
about the institution is the subject of more dis- 
eussion. A shrill whistle from the cook an- 
nounces ‘* Dinner ready,’’ and as soon as the 
door admitting the men to the dining-room is 
unlatched, all hands rush to their accustomed 
seats on the benches in front of the coverless 
tables. The most convenient dish is quickly 
and generously sampled by the hungry miner 
and passed to the next man ; he, in turn, receiv- 
ing what assistance his neighbors can give him in 
securing dishes of different variety which are out 
of his reach. The ‘‘slingers’’ rush here and 
there in answer to the clang of a tin spoon 
against a porcelain dish, frequently scurrying off 
to the kitchen with three or four large empty 
plates, and soon returning with a new allowance 
of hot beans, potatoes, pudding, or other dishes 
constituting the menu. An undisguised dishp- 
pointment escapes the lips of the expectant 
miner when the ‘‘ flunky ”’ reports ‘‘ pudding all 
gone.”’ 

It is seldom that the mine owners try to make 
money out of the bunk-house, although there 
are occasional exceptions. From the salary of 
ach miner, which is $3.50 per day, is deducted 
$1.00 per day for board. A bunk-house housing 
and feeding one hundred miners at this rate would 
be credited with $3,000 per month. The men are 
charged just exactly what the board costs the com- 
pany, but if there should be a balance at the end 
of the month in favor of the bunk-house it is ex- 
pended the next month in the interest of the 
boarders. This arrangement prevents discon- 


tent among the men, and insures them good, 
healthy food. These hardy workers are served 
fresh meat three times per day. Dried fruits, 
rice, beans, and in fact all kinds of canned 
vegetables, and the coarser dainties, with pud- 
dings of various variety, as well as pies and 
cakes, make up the list from which the cook 
selects the menu. 

To the house keeper's eyes the kitchen would 
appear a place of many surprises. The average 
hotel kitchen does not surpass the ‘‘ grill-room ”’ 
of the miners’ home in any one of its appoint- 
ments. To begin, the cook must have the very 
best of appliances and all appointments con- 
venient for his use, if he is to have a well-cooked 
meal for one hundred men, all eating at the 
same time. The cook will inform you that his 
position differs from that of an hotel cook. His 
meal is served in the space of a half hour, while 
at the hotel it occupies two hours or more. The 
large range used is constructed so that steaks 
and other meats are all cooked on top of the 
stove. As many as twenty-five one-pound steaks 
can be cooked at one time. 

One half of the men work at night, and conse- 
quently a meal is served at midnight, which ne- 
cessitates a night chef. The occupant of this 
position is called the ‘‘ pastry cook,’’ and during 
the silent hours of the night he bakes bread, 
pies and cakes. 

Besides the pack-train, already described, 
there are three other ways in vogue in British 
Columbia for the transportation of ore from the 
mines. Some mines can be reached by wagon 
road ; and when thus favored the ore is freight- 
ed in heavy ore-wagons, drawn by four or six 
powerful horses. Those mines which have a con- 
centrator are also supplied with tramways con- 
nected with the mine. But the last and most 
novel is that of ‘‘raw-hiding,’’ and in this par- 
ticular method the mines of British Columbia 
lead the world. This crude way of transporta- 
tion is universally used throughout British Co- 
lumbia, and is particularly adapted to the geo- 
graphical conditions which have to be contended 
with in that country. When the winter season 
—which lasts from October to April—-is on, the 
snow covers the mountains for a depth of from 
five to ten feet on the level, and mules or pack- 
trains become useless. They do not seem to be 
able to do the work of a powerful horse during 
the cold weather ; hence heavy horses are then 
substituted for mules. 

The fresh, untanned, raw hide of a beef is 
laid upon the snow, and anywhere from one to 
two tons of ore, in 100-pound sacks, are placed 
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then 
together so that 
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skin being uppermost. 
ends of the hide are 
laced firmly 
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down the 
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after a few days of raw-hid- 
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with ease 








veritable to- 
High 
of snow on either side pre- 
vent the | 
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hide five times 


boggan - slide banks 
ul from sliding off 
When raw-hiding 
| drag upon a 
as much ore 
as a mule can carry upon its 
back ; hence this method is 
a great saving over the pack- 
train, and consequently a HAULING OR} 
large amount of the precious metal is shipped 
during the rawhiding season. 

Most of the mining companies insist upon their 
employés contributing $1.00 each month to a 
hospital fund 


is deducted from 


their wages, and insures them hospital fees and 


This amount 


the attendance of the company’s physician in 
A pathetic scene 
witnessed in a mining country is that of a num- 
ber of hardy miners carrying a mutilated com- 
rade on a stretcher down the trail to the mining 
camp. The biggest part of these rough men is 
their sympathy, and on such occasions it mani- 


case of accident or sickness. 


fests itself in their sorrowful countenances and 
silent demeanor. 

Space will not permit a full description of a 
concentrator. Suffice to say of this important 
institution that its name expresses its use. The 
ore is carried from the mine to the concentrator, 
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which is located at the base 


of the mountain near a ship- 
ping point, sometimes in ore- 


ars operated upon a minia- 
ture narrow-gauge line pro- 
pelled by wire cable, or in 
iron buckets above the head 
by The 
work of a concentrator is to 
separate the ore from the 
rock and dirt with which it 
The pro- 
in thoroughly 


by an aerial system. 


is mixed. whole 


cess results 
pulverizing and washing 
from the 
matter. When this is ac- 

mplished nothing but the 
pure ore is shipped, thereby 


the ore waste 


permitting of a great 
ing of freight over the 
re in its natural state. 


Sav- 


essential for conducting a 
ilities these area costly part 
Frequently water is carried 


stream in wooden flumes or 
three miles or more, and 
inks at the mine, so that the 


ways have a supply at hand. 
securing firewood and tim- 
difficult and costly to solve. 
yperty is many times a tree- 

or, if trees have existed, 
iy before the wood-chopper’s 


property adjacent to the 
llaged; and if it belongs to 
private parties, the Domin- 
. tax of twenty-five cents for 
d so cut and used by neigh- 
The property owner also re- 
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The dis- 
tributing of this lumber neces- 
sitates the building of a trail 
from the mine to the place 
of cutting at an average cost 
of $250 per mile. The trees 
are felled and dragged by 
horses along the trail to the 
mine. 

The miner’s life is devoid 
of novelty, and many change 


ceives his stipend. 


from one mine to another 
just for new surroundings. A 
good miner is always sure of 
his position. Cards and liquor 
are strictly prohibited at all 
the mines. If sanctioned they 
would be the root of many 
might result in 
loss of life, for no man who 


evils, and 


indulges in intoxicants can be intrusted in a 


mine. 


These of the miners who appreciate the value 
of money by saving it can accumulate a snug lit- 
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with all the good things and dainties that can 
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tle fortune, and in a few years 
go back to ‘‘God’s country,”’ 
as the Americans term the 
States. It would be well to 
note that at least three-fourths 
of the miners in British Co- 
lumbia are Americans, and 
they fully appreciate the good 
things of ‘‘ Uncle Sam,”’ 
when subject to the restric- 
tions of Canadian law. 

‘“*Sun time’’ dictates the 
working and sleeping hours 
of the miner. On the time 
book every man is known by 
a number. The only holiday 
during the year is Christmas, 
the Sabbath not being recog- 
nized at the mine. Every 
man in camp shows his res- 


pect for this annual day of rest by appearing in 


The table is loaded down 
Turkey, cranber- 


e 
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ries, plum pudding and other wholesome dishes 
fal] prey to the rapacious appetites of these sturdy 
miners. Imagine one hundred hungry men 
seated before such a feast. All hands do justice 
to it. How keen the appetite and prolonged the 
capacity of such a gathering, as compared to a 
similar group whose every meal is equal to thi 
miners’ Christmas dinner. Would not a culti- 
vated diner be embarrassed at this table? Plain 
humor and reminiscences add pleasure to the ocea 
sion, and a ire free from embarrassment. Ifa 
fork is not at hand a spoon serves its purpose. 
There are no courses. The whole dinner is on 
the table, and there is more of every dish in the 
kitchen. 


The expense of mining in British Columbia is 
added to DY the excessive railroad rates, the duty 
imposed by the United States, and also the tax 
by the Dominion Government on all ore shipped 


to the smelter. Canada, as yet, has but a few 
small smelters, and consequently the greater 
portion of the ore is shipped across the line to 
smelters in the Western and Middle States 
Uncle Sam receives 14 cents per pound on all 
consignments of lead ore imported into his do- 
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nue reaches into the millions, 
very year. English smelters 


main. This1 
and is increas 
have recently invaded this market. Low rail- 
road and ocean rates, and the fact that England 
imposes no d ipon Canadian lead ores, en- 
able them t pete favorably with American 
smelters. At the large American smelters the 
Canadian Gov 


reports the si 


ent has a representative who 
returns of all ore received 


from Canada. On these returns there is levied 
a tax of 1 ent These instances show 
that it is pos to work only the richest 
mines. If « tions were such as exist in 
the States, t umber of mines operating in 


British Colu 

number. 
Writers in 

miner full of 


vuuld be double their present 


lave depicted the life of the 
¢ incidents and savoring of 
adventure. Such is seldom the case. He is 


lavish with s money when in the mining 


o excess what he deems are 


camp, and et 
the pleasures The fore-runner and fol- 
lower of all tl ty and dissipation of which 
the world hears uch is hard labor, devoid of 


the common forts of life. 
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By JESSIE ALICE HASKINS 


aap 
OS, ag IGHT was creeping over 
Me 


the prairies with all the 





soft, innumerable sounds 
of a night in the fall. 
The wind swept across 
the brown grass with a 
mournful note: wild geese 
and ducks flew noisily 
about the stubble fields, and off on a lonely lak« 
a loon sent up its wild ery. 

Now and then could be heard the faint, dull 
noise of some thrashing machine, or the quick 
rattle of a wagon returning from town \ voke 
of oxen came slowly along the faint line of road, 
their yokes creaking dolefully as they pushed 
from side to side. Their driver, a stalwart man 
of thirty, sat lost in thought, unheeding his 
slowly moving team. The road just here ran 
close to a slough, overgrown with dark rushes, 
that gave it a sinister aspect in the gloom 

Suddenly there was another rustle than that of 
the wind in the grass, and a man arose from the 
edge of the rushes just behind the wagon. His 
face was low and brutal; a tiny revolver glistened 
Vol. XLV.— 4. 


in the moonlight as he straightened his arm to 
take aim. But still the young farmer sat uncon- 


scious, and 1 od angel shrieked a warning ; 
the trigger was drawn, a sharp report rent the 


air, and the st1 form fell forward without a 


moan. The assailant sprang into the wagon, 
thrust his har » the dead man’s pockets and, 
after a thorough search, leaped down, and with 
muttered curses strode away across the prairie 
and was soon 1 the darkness. 

The oxen plodded lazily on, while the form in 
the front of t on lurehed inertly from side 


to side as th els fell into the deep ruts of 
the roadway 
Far down tl ilong which the oxen were 
plodding a faint line of light streamed out; it 
shone throu hare, uneurtained glass of 
1 claim shanty. It was a 
n the fall twilight. Not far 
sutlines of long hay stacks, 
set in a square, somewhere in the heart of which 
was sheltered a straw barn. The freshly-turned 
plowing stretel 
door of the hous 


the only wi 
bleak-looking 


away were t] 


way for a mile from the very 
in fact, the plow, thrown out 
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from the furrow at sundown, caught the gleam 
of light from the window. 

The little shanty in the midst of the breaking 
was safe from the prairie fires, which off toward 
the north leaped and flashed night after night 
through the long fall, until it would seem the 
very earth was consumed with eternal fires. Back 
of the shanty was a stretch of water, across which 
the rising moon was making a golden track, and 
the ducks and mud hens were breaking the silence 
by sudden dartings and splashings among the 
dry rushes which the wind bent. 

Through the curtainless square of panes one 
could see a strong young figure in coarse denim 
blouse and overall, sitting by a supper table 
pushed against the wall. In the center of the 
room a pointer lay sleeping before a stove, in 
which snapped and roared a generous fire. It 
was the only cheerful thing in the room, and 
served as a sideboard, for the man, stretch- 
ing out his long arm, reached back and forth 
for the coffee pot to replenish his cup many 
times. 

His movements were heavy and slow, as of 
one tired with a long day of hard manual labor ; 
even as he sat there the warmth made him nod 
drowsily, until, shaking off his sleepiness, with 
a prodigious yawn he arose and walked heavily 
across the floor ; and then you saw what a young 
giant he was, as up the wall and over the ceiling 
his shadow bent and wavered mockingly. The 
man paused at a tiny black hole, where one pane 
of glass was set in the wall at the back of the 
cabin, and, shading his eyes with his hands, 
peered out. As he did so he muttered to himself 
in a disappointed tone. Just then a flash of 
light shone out across the lake. 

The man had a well-molded face, but it was 
neither strong enough to bé ugly, nor weak 
enough to be handsome. A face untouched by 
trouble, sorrow or ambition ; and yet, when he 
saw the light, a tenderness played about his 
mouth, his eyes brightened and he stood more 
erect, as, with unconscious gallantry, he bowed 
his head and said, half hesitatingly, though no 
‘“Good-night, little wife.”’ 

Then, with the light still in his eyes, he went 
back to the fire. On a shelf just above the table 
were two or three books and a white box; the 


one was near, 


man took down the box and opened it, with a 
The contents 
was a gaudily-bound volume of Tennyson—a 
‘*holiday edition’’—whien hehad purchased with 
part of his first load of wheat that fall, and he 
intended to hang it on the neighborhood Christ- 
mas tree at the school house for the little lady 


half-whimsical smile on his lips. 


who reigned there, and whose light it was which 
shone over the lake. 

He did not understand the book at all. He 
had a hearty contempt for poets, who all stood 
on the same plane in his mind. Poetry, he 
thought, was something for women to read—that 
is, if the woman was a pretty school teacher, and 
liked it ; but it certainly was not for men. 

The other books on the shelf were his own ; 
one was a ‘‘ History of the United States,’’ the 
other a ‘‘ History of England.”’ 
these during the winter evenings. 


He often read 
Mad Anthony 
Wayne, and Sir Walter Raleigh and his pitcher 
of ale, and King Alfred turning the cakes, were 
very good friends of his, and his faith in the 
stories had never been shaken. 

There was one other book—a well-thumbed 
arithmetic—which he sometimes dipped into, in 
unknown regions, far beyond where his school 





teachers had been able to drive him; now he 
worked out the knotty problems just for the fun 
of the struggle, and that vague wonder and spec- 
ulation which would arise, as to who and what 
had made it all. Of ambition to know because 
others knew, he had not one bit. If he had any 
aspiration it was to have a great farm and fine 
buildings—to perhaps be auditor or treasurer of 
the county ; not that he cared for the latter, but 
that it would please Ruth Fenton. But first of 
all he must have a house ; all the energy in him 
was bent on that. If he could get up a house 
from the next year’s crop he would be a happy 
man. He began to draw rough sketches, the 
ground plan of the wonderful house (a meager 
two-roomed affair, with his shanty for a kitchen); 
it seemed quite palatial to him, and he put down 
little squares for the furniture. 

The utility of his nature, and the desire to 
please Ruth, had quite a wrangle as to whether 
one of the squares in the far-away future should 
hold a cottage organ or a sewing machine. The 
organ triumphed at last, and he leaned back and 
viewed his work with satisfaction. If only he 
had such a house he could at least ask her to 
marry him. 

But there was Neil! His heart contracted 
with a sudden jealous pang, and almost uncon- 
sciously he glanced out of the window beside 
him. There ought to be a light shining from 
that other cabin beyond his claim ; evidently his 
His jealous anger 
flamed up brighter as the thought came that 
Neil might be at the house across the lake. He 
half rose in passion. 


cousin was not at home. 


He could almost see the 
pretty, cozy room where she and Neil might be 


sitting. He sat down again, however, shame- 
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facedly. He had had one quarrel a week before 
with his cousin, hot, angry and fierce, over some 
trifling thing, but each knew the secret of the 
other's anger. 

The planning of the house had now lost its 
charm, and with a vague, homesick longing for 
some companionship to break the solitude he 
reached down and pulled caressingly his point- 
er’s shapely ears. She responded eagerly, jump- 
ing up and fawning upon him, and at last snug- 
gled her head down in his lap. 

‘Ah, Lady Faithful!’ he expostulated, but 
let her lie there, while his eyes sought the fire 
again. Gradually, overcome by the long day’s 
work and the heat, his chin sank lower and 
lower on his breast, and his heavy breathing 
filled the room. 

As the moon rose higher over the lake the 
rumble of a wagon coming slowly broke the 
stillness. 

The dog pricked up one ear and growled. 
The wagon came on with heavy, uneven jolts 
and chugs over the plowed ground, and Lady 
flew to the door, awakening her master with her 
commotion 
looked out : 

‘Hello, you are running into my stacks !’’ he 
shouted, irritably, but the wagon had already 


He arose, and opening the door 


struck the corner of the long stack as the oxen 
turned sharply around it, and began tossing the 
hay about with their long horns. The wagon 
box was half lifted from its bed, and a dark ob- 
ject hung over the side. 

‘* Here!’ cried Robert Graham, ‘‘ you drunken 
rascal, get out of this,’’ and he walked toward 
the wagon. 

Just then the moon shone out from behind a 
cloud, and he saw his cousin’s upturned face. 

‘““Good God, Neil! Is it you? What's up?” 
he exclaimed 

Something in the helpless stiffness of the fig- 
ure sent a chillthrough him. He put his hands 
beneath his cousin’s shoulders to lift him. The 
With a shudder he withdrew his 
hands. They were dark in the moonlight. He 
laid the back of his hand on his cousin’s cheek, 


coat was wet 


almost where he had struck him a week before. 
The face was cold. 

Then he accepted the truth mutely. Neil was 
dead. Neil whom he had grown up with from 


childhood—whom he had parted with in anger, 
whom he had struck in his mad rage. In an 
agony of grief and shame he tenderly lifted the 
tall form in his strong arms and bore him into 
the house, placing him reverently on his bed. 

He must go for help, he knew, but for some 
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time he stood looking down on his cousin’s body 
Half an hour later he had 
reached his nearest neighbor and told his story. 


in anguish of s 
The news spread quickly over the prairie. In 
that quiet farming country, far from tramps and 
stragglers, where the slightest violence has never 
been known, such a deed raised the people to a 
white heat of excitement. Men thronged the 
on the dead man, and walked 
over the ground inspecting it inch by inch. 
rning light the sheriff arrived 
from the county seat, and Robert Graham was 
the coroner's inquest. That 
est remained always an awful 


cabin and gaz 
In the early 


arrested to aw 

day of the in 

(iraham’s mind. 

usin’s death at first overwhelmed 
realized his arrest he had lit- 

tle thought of the danger of his position. 


chaos in Robert 
Grief at his « 
him, and wher 


Thoughts of the disgrace of the arrest stung 
him. To his plain, simple nature it seemed 
something never to be cast off. His own knowl- 
edge of his innocence seemed to make little dif- 


ference, his whole world was against him and 
believed he had done this awful deed. 

The feeling against him ran so high in the 
neighborhood that the sheriff fearing his prisoner 


would not be safe there took him over to the 
county jail. The faces of the men clustered about 
he came out with the sheriff were 
dl. 

Off by the stacks were several wagons with 
women on the high spring seats, well bundled in 
wraps, for the 


the cabin as 


angry and excit 


day was cold; they were pa- 
tiently waiting for their husbands, and one of 
them hushed a small mite of humanity wrapped 
in many shawls. Some younger children in the 
back of the wagon crowded up to their mother, 
and stared at him in open-mouthed horror, while 
the women from pure fright cuffed them vigor- 
ously, and scolded int Norwegian. To see these 
people, whom he had known, turn from him, 
struck a chill to his soul. 

He was worn from the long sleepless night 
and the excitement, and as they.drove along in 
the cold he began to feel dazed by it all. Could 
these people all mistaken? Were they right ? 
He had been very angry with Neil, had he 
killed him? He tried to shake off the thought, 
but it kept I Inting 
was innocent. Would Ruth Fenton _ believe 


him, though he knew he 
him guilty? If she was against him the 
sheriff might as ll let the neighbors do with 
him what they liked 


Then his pi woke. His father’s name 
was a good, honest name. He had never been 
conscious of a pride in it before They were all 
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simple farmers, but no one dare say any one of 
them had wronged any man. For his father’s 
sake—he had not thought of his father before— 
he would live this thing down, and clear himself 
if the whole world was against him. 

Then he fell back into despondency again. It 
was all a terrible mystery. How could he clear 
it up? Why did it not happen to him instead 
of his cousin? he wondered, and began almost 
to envy the dead man, lving sO calmly in the 
cabin by the lake. 

After many hours the coroner's jury brought 
in a verdict that Neil Graham had come to his 
death from a pistol shot, by the hand of some 
person unknown. But to Robert Graham, when 
the sheriff brought him the word, there seemed 
little cheer in it. Neil was dead, and he had 
been arrested, and Ruth Fenton had made no 
sign. The old days with Neil could never come 
back. He could never clear his name of the 
blot of having been arrested, and Ruth Fenton 
did not love him, but perhaps believed he had 
committed a great crime. His whole world had 
been shattered, and he began to plan vaguely for 
going away; the idea of living on his claim 
again was hateful to him. 

When he was dismissed the sheriff said kindly : 
‘*Perhaps you don’t want any advice, Graham, 
but, if I were you, I'd go away for the winter, 
down below ’’ (which is the accepted term in the 
northern part of Minnesota for going to St. Paul 
or Minneapulis ‘“The people have kind of got 
worked up and excited over in your neighbor- 
hood, and you’d give them time to get cooled 
down.”’ 

‘*Do you mean they all think I’m guilty yet?” 

‘“Well, pretty much so.”’ 

‘Then Ill go back and live it down!”’ re- 
plied Graham, involuntarily squaring his shoul- 
ders and setting his lips tightly. 

From that hour the one blind impulse of’ his 
life was fixed, in trving to ‘‘ live it down.’’ 

That night, as he approached his shanty, 
walking over the plowed fields in much the 
same direction the oxen had come on the 17th 
with their terrible burden, the neighbor who had 
been caring for his stock during his absence 
threw down his pitchfork and made off hastily 
in the opposite direction for home. That was 
an index of Graham’s life among his neighbors 
in the long vears following. When he passed 
them on the road they nodded gruffly, or not at 
all: at town elections the talk ceased while he 
cast his vote and walked away alone ; wherever 
he went his approach was the signal for silence ; 
he was constantly avoided, and he learned in- 


tuitively to avoid men, living more and more a 
solitary life. Few crossed his threshold, and 
those some business brought to the farm. 

In all the years Ruth Fenton had _ barely 
spoken to him. Graham, wounded and baited 
on all sides, had thought she looked coldly at 
him when they first met ; so he averted his gaze, 
and after that they rarely met. 

In the meantime his farming had prospered. 
As the nearest heir he had proved up on his 
cousin’s claim, which, with his own, gave him 
the finest farm in the neighborhood, but it added 
to the bitterness of the neighbors that he should 
have the dead man’s land, and it should triple 
in value for him. 

He had long ago built the farmhouse which 
he had planned. It had been the one poor 
pleasure of his life to build it just as he had 
pictured it, and gradually all the furniture he 
had decided on long before were in their places 
in the same squares he had made the night of 
Neil Graham’s death. One fall he went down to 
St. Paul, and while there shipped home a sewing 
machine, carefully packed in a high box from 
prying eves. The organ came quite openly—a 
man might want an organ, but the neighbors 
could not have accounted for a sewing machine 
where there were ‘‘ no women folks.”’ 

So the house was beautified for Ruth’s sake. 
The volume of Tennyson rested on a table with 
a marvelous cover, for dumbly down in his heart 
was the stubborn belief that somewhere in the 
future the mystery would be solved, or he would 
live it down. 

In the meantime he lived the life of a hermit 
in the little ‘‘lean to’’ which his cabin made, 
which was almost as simply furnished as before, 
but filled with books from floor to ceiling, for 
his kindly, friendly nature, wounded and 
bruised, sought companionship in these, and the 
one bright spot in his day was when he stood by 
the pane of glass that looked over the lake and 
waited patiently for her light to shine out. 
When it did, the old tender look softened the 
lines about his mouth, and he said, more and 
more reverently as the years went by, ‘‘ Good- 
night, little wife.’’ 

One winter Ruth Fenton and her mother 
‘went below.’’ Graham learned in some way 
she had a school there, and all the long winter 
months the light did not shine out across the 
lake. That winter Robert Graham grew hag- 


‘ 


gard, and his hair began to grow white about the 
temples. The neighbors said he was feeling re- 
morse. In the spring the light shone out again, 
and his step grew lighter. 
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He passed Ruth on the road to the school- 
house one day, and his heart was troubled. She 
looked worn and thin. His road never passed 
their home, but at dusk he drove by the place. 
It had n 


if things were going badly with them. 


improved much, and he wondered 


The girls of Ruth’s age were all married now, 
and younger ones were taking their places in the 
society of t] { neighborhood. He sudce nly real- 
ized she must be thirty. It was ten vears since 
Neil’s death ! Was she having a harder lif 
than other women? He had never thought of 
that. The bright little school-teacher of ten 
years before, whose widowed mother had the 


only COZ\ home on the prairie, had seemed sO 


far removed from the other settlers. Now he 
suddenly grew jealous for her happiness. 

That week Robert Graham had a long inter- 
view with the banker at the county seat. Gra- 
ham was well thought of there, a man with a 
good bank account is not apt to be slighted, and 
the prejud ces of his neighborhood did not touch 
him in Broadwater. That night, when he rode 
home, he had several notes of Mrs. Fenton’s in 
his pocket with ‘‘ paid’’ indorsed on them, and 
the banker wrote to Ruth that the parties who 
held the notes would extend the time 

During that summer Robert Graham culti- 
vated the acquaintance of the people at the 
county seat assiduously, and as there were sev- 
eral needy candidates whose notes he held, he 
became very popular. With a candidate for the 
legislature he carfvassed the northern part of the 
county. The long vears with books told in Rob- 
ert Graham then, and he even made _ several 
speeches which the Lincoln ( ounty Ban 
praised highly 

When the people of his neighborhood heard 
these things all the old suspicions flamed up 
again. ‘‘Robert Graham is buying up the 
townspeople to clear himself,’’ they said ; whil 
the virtues of Neil Graham were set forth and 
made to live again. Graham’s hermit life, his 
avoidance of them (which they had forced upon 
him), were brought against him now; and, 
lastly, he had his cousin’s land. To be sure, he 
could not 11 
And then, 


men, who 


helped that, but still he had it 
Is much easier to fee] pity for de ad 


tt need it, than for living ones, 
whose hearts are sick even unto death with the 
ird fought battle. 

When, after the county convention met, it was 


pain of silent 


announced that Graham was nominated for 


county treasurer, the neighborhood rose up as a 
man. Country people are slow to move in a 
mean undertaking; their tongues are generally 
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eighbors, but their hand is 
gly harm ; but Graham’s 
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Republican convention 

vs in Minnesota. 
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i. disagreeable task he had 
am was just, and took it 
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id Graham's letter of with- 
In ( ounty Banner, and he 
th a more desolate, hunted 
his lot for years. For he 
ss that after all these vears 
him still lived in the com- 
ibors believed him a mur- 

as such. 

st happy when he got the 
he saw that he had gained 
he could never live down 
dropped wearily down on 
his visitor was gone. The 
hed before him; the oats, 
ind, looked soft as a par- 
billows of wheat, rolling 
far as one could see, were 
perfect August day ; some 
blue (the wonderful blue 
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work by the window on hearing the sound of the 
mowing machine, and saw Robert, instead of his 
man, driving slowly down through the deep 
grass. The young horses he was driving started 
at every sound, and required all his attention ; 
yet, as he dropped the lever, he was conscious of 
a slim figure at the open window. 

Just then one of the colts flinched and sprang 
forward ; Robert had loosened the lines a little 
when he lowered the lever, and now a buckle 
slipped through a ring on the harness and caught 
fast. He tried to pull the colt up sharply, but 
one line was useless, and the horses swung 
quickly around. It was all in a breath. In- 
stantly they were off on the rough path to the 
lake, and Graham was clinging to the seat. 

As Ruth reached the door, she saw him pitch 
forward as the machine struck the uneven ground. 
A moment more and she was beside him, as he 
lay bleeding on the grass, where the cruel teeth 
had tossed him. 

When he opened his eyes Ruth’s face was 
above him ; she was bathing his head with water 
from the lake, and sobbing over him. Graham 
closed his eyes again ; there was a frightful pain 
in his side, and one leg lay out in a horrible 
manner, quite helpless. He knew he was badly 
hurt, but it was as nothing to the dreary, deso- 
late years that were past; and he knew they 
were past, for Ruth was saying over and over 
again that she loved him. 

‘*Ruth,’’ he said softly, ‘‘is it true? If so, 
I am the happiest man in the world. I thought 
—I thought—that you believed me——’”’ 

‘I wrote you a note the day after Neil’s 
death, telling you I believed you all that is 
good,’’ she whispered. 

‘IT never got it,’’ he muttered; then the 
world died out of his sight. 

A few minutes later his man reached them, 
with help. They carried him pitifully down to 
his house, and Ruth threw open the door of the 
‘*new house,’’ as he had planned she some day 
should. She had him laid in the spacious front 
room, and opened the shades to let in the sun- 
light. 

Later, when she looked about, she understood 
it all. The sewing machine by the west window, 
the organ, the Tennyson on the table ; but the 
tenant and his wife did not, and they stared in 
curiosity at Graham’s poor little secret when 
they had done all they could for the master of 
the house. 

At last the doctor had been brought from the 
town, and when he had done his best, and Gra- 
ham revived a little, Robert sent them all from 


the room, that he might talk with the physician 
alone. They could hear the doctor’s voice put- 
ting off some request, as one would a child, when 
Robert’s voice rang out in tones not to be de- 
nied: ‘‘I tell you I will not risk it!’’ Then 
the doctor came out for pen and ink. He wrote 
something hastily, and Ruth could hear Robert 
give a feeble assent. Then the tenant and his 
wife were called in, and Ruth never knew until 
afterward how the poor, crushed fingers pain- 
fully guided the pen, as he signed his name to 
the will leaving all he had to her. The tenant 
and his wife witnessed the paper, and came out 
with awe-struck faces, and the doctor followed 
them with tears shining in his eyes. 

Graham was sleeping at last. Toward morn- 
ing, when the east was flushing and the black- 
birds were waking up noisily among the willows, 
he awoke. He glanced about the room in a 
puzzled way at first, and tried to move, but gave 
a groan of pain, then remembered. 

‘*Ruth,’’? he whispered. 

‘*Yes,’’ said a soft voice by his side, and she 
bent over him. 

‘‘Tt’s all true, then?’’ 
playing about his mouth. 


he said, a rare smile 


‘Yes, it’s all true; but you must be very 
quiet and not talk now.”’ 

‘* Kiss me, and I'll be good,”’ he said, in al- 
most his old boyish tones. 

She kissed him gently. ‘‘ Be still now, or I 
shall go away.”’ 

‘*T will be still,’ he said, like a tired child. 

Then, with an effort, he raised his crushed 
fingers to his lips, and said, with a pathos she 
did not understand: ‘‘ Good-night, little wife.”’ 

Just then the biackbirds sang out loud and 
clear, and a meadow-lark in the edge of the field 
gave a great, liquid throatful of praise. As he 
heard it his face lighted. ‘No, I think it’s 
‘good-morning,’ sweetheart. Good-morning—l 
never said that to you before. Kiss me again.’’ 

And so the bright morning of their life began. 

With Ruth’s help the prejudices of the neigh- 
bors began to be dispelled. The women put aside 
the coolness when little Robert was born, and 
Graham began to feel he had ‘‘ lived it down.”’ 

Then, with the perverseness of fate, one winter 
evening when Robert Graham was sitting a 
happy man by his own fireside, with his wife 
and little ones about, he came on an item in his 
county paper which moved his soul. A man in 
the California State prison had confessed to the 
murder of a young farmer near Broadwater four- 
teen years before, and the last shadow of suspi- 
cion was cleared away. 


























Some apology, I feel, is due from one who has 
never been in Japan for venturing to write about 
netsukés. My excuse for the attempt is that I 
have been a profound admirer of these marvels 
of the carver’s art ever since they found their 
way to Europe. I fell in love with them at first 
sight. I remember, as well as if I had handled 
it yesterday, a certain tiny bundle of parti- 
colored rats in the Japanese Department of the 
International Exhibition of 1862. In those days 
my admiration was, 
for sufficient, or, 
more accurately, 
insufficient pecu- 
niary reasons, per- 
force Platonie ; and 
when, later, | be- 


came the happy 


possessor of a few 
examples, my ig- 
norance of what 


they signified was 





absolut | only 
knew how much 
they pleased my 
eye al | gratified 
my to h that 
their fidelity to na- 
ture, exquisit pol- 
ish and incompara- Fic. 1. 


ble finish went straight to my heart. The 


true satisfaction of collecting, I take it, lies 


in learni ( the history of one’s tre sures, the 
conditions under which they were produced, 
the ick is Tf embody, and, if possible, some- 


thing of the artists who created them. But 
such information about netsukés is difficult to 
acquire. Very little has been written on the 
subject \s for the stories—historical, legend- 


1 


ary and other—which netsukés illustrate, they 
require unearthing from the mass of general 
literature upon Japan. Netsuké collecting has 
long been a fashion with native dandies. In 
1781 there was published at Osaka an art 


manual which contained the names of re- 


nowned carvers, with woodcuts of their best- 
known productions. This curious treatise refers 
to watches as ‘‘ the netsukés worn by Dutchmen, 
so complicated that the cleverest Japanese arti- 
ficer could not reproduce them ;’’ notes their 


NETSUKES: THEIR MAKE 


By H. SEYMOL 


peculiar ticking, ‘‘ which stops if the netsuké be 





-RS, USE AND MEANING. 


IR TROWEK 


and adds that ‘‘ the best of 
the country called France.’ 


violently shaken 
these com ) 
One warning contains which is never out of 
date: ‘ Bev of forgeries!’’ The works of 
all the old masters have been freely copied, and 
their signatures imitated for the benefit of un- 
wary custom This should always be remem- 
bered in regard to the products of a country 
where forge s long been raised to the dignity 
of a fine art, whose modern dealers are no 
more scrupulous than their predecessors. With 
netsuk¢s, as wilt ll curios, caveat emptor. Not 
untrustworthy, but the mel- 


it ivory gains with age is im- 


only are signatu 
low golden 


itated by s ng in strongly-brewed tea and 
other ‘‘fak decoctions. Perhaps ‘* tlat- 
catchers’? | eir redeeming side; annoying 
enough, th more likely to delude the 
wholesal iver—who only wants ‘‘a col- 
lection,” ‘laces himself unreservedly in 
dealers’ | -—than the modest curio-hunter, 
who sel treasures one by one for the 
genuine ure their artistic merit yields 
him. Tl no short cut to netsuké col- 
lecting; it takes time, study and_ patience. 


The market is 
flooded with ut- 
terly worthless 
rubbish, and one 
may look over 
hundreds without 
finding one to re- 
pay the search. 
Specimens exist 
of every grade of 
merit, from the 
rude toggle worn 
by the laborer, to 
the exquisite toy 
which gratified 





I the vanity of 
some eclectic D io, worthy to grace the girdle of 
the Sei-i ‘1 Shogun (Barbarian - Subjugating 


Great Genet 
self. There is 


pieces are st t 


if the invisible Mikado him- 
fort in the reflection that master- 
found—unsigned, perhaps, 

or signed o1 some name unknown to fame 
ction of design and felicity of 
ymparison with the most valued 
nnoisseur’s collection. These 
which await the patient searcher, 


which, for 
execution, be 
works in ar 


are the prizes 
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and lend excitement and fascination to his pur- 
suit. <A fine netsuké is, indeed, a statue in min- 
jature—‘‘ in seipso totus, teres atque rotundus.”’ 
The workmanship is marvelously conscientious ; 
from the top of the head to the sole of the foot 
nothing is scamped ; every detail is worked out 
with the utmost care. This is what renders them 
so delightful to the touch, and makes the gazing 
at one side only of tiny masterpieces imprisoned 
in glass cases the most futile of conceiv- 

able amusements. To enjoy and un- 
derstand a netsuké one must have it in 
one’s hand, with a good light and plen- 
ty of leisure. They cannot be read by 
those who run. The careful work of 
months deserves respectful examina- 
tion. The tools employed, and the 
hands that use them, must be delicate 
indeed to execute the marvels of un- 
dereutting and such work as strings per- 
fect in every strand. The accuracy with 
which pieces apparently top-heavy bal- 
ance on the smallest possible surface— 
a single foot, or even a single patten, as 
in Fig. 1, is, perhaps, the most remark- 
able instance of the carver’s dexterity. 

Mr. W. E. Griffis tells us that ‘‘né’ 

is the Japanese word for root, and 
that ‘‘ tsuké’’ 
hold or hang; 


means to fix, 
whence ‘‘net- 
suké,”’ pronounced netské, the u 
not being sounded. The 
use of the netsuké is the 
retention of the medi- 
cine-box, pipe-case, to- 
hacco-pouch; penholder 
or purse at the waist. It 
is attached to one end 
of the chain or silken 
cord with which these 
objects are provided, and 
this being passed under 
the girdle, the netsuké 
above secures the ap- 
pendage below (Fig. 3). 


It is importart to in- 


sist, once for all, upon MiG. 3 


the essential difference between netsukés (arti- 
cles made for a distinct use and admirably 
adapted thereto) and a mass of other carvings, 
equally fine in workmanship perhaps, but in- 
These, 
from their very fineness and elaboration, are ut- 
terly unsuited to the risk which an article must 
incur in the wearing, and are only meant to be 


Although 


tended as ornaments simply, obje ts @ art. 


placed on stands or in cabinets. 
















usually confounded with netsukés, a little exami- 
nation enables one to distinguish between them. 
The Japanese, before the commercial invasion of 
Europe, were far too thorough workmen to turn 
out anything not perfectly fitted for its purpose, 
so that a genuine netsuké is always exquisitely 
rounded. Nothing protrudes which would be 
likely to break off, or to catch in the dress > and 
all were pierced to receive the string of their ap- 

pendage. Modern carvers are exporting 
elaborate specimens, perforated as for a 
string ; but a glance will show that no 
sensible Japanese, with the high na- 
tional respect for works of art, would 
dream of attaching such delicate and 
brittle toys to his girdle. In fact, one 
may say that almost all Japanese carv- 
ings made to-day are suitable for the 
cabinet alone. The production of net- 
sukés is believed to have originated 
with the carvers of false teeth from box- 
wood. It was an in- 
dustry peculiar to the 
artisan class, but re- 


nowned masters in 


art - work, 


4 the more highly es- 
a 2 teemed branches of 
Sy 


painters, 
lacquerers and metal- 
chasers, such as Ko- 
rin, Ritsuwo and 
Seimin, followed it 
occasionally, and ex- 
ceptional skill was 
sometimes rewarded 
by titles of distine- 
tion. The materials 
employed are various—wood, 
ivory, bone, deer and ante- 
lope horn, oxhorn, walrus- 
tusk, whales’- teeth, amber, 
crystal, pottery, porcelain, 
lacquer, coral, fossils, ete. 
Some examples are beauti- 
fully inlaid, and metal 
plaques of fine workman- 
ship are frequently mounted 
to serve as netsukés. Wood and ivory are the 
substances chiefly used. Ivories were all the 
rage in Europe at first; we are only beginning 
to learn that wood was the vehicle for some 
of the most spirited work of the best masters. 
The woods selected—cherry, box, pear, ebony, 
and other varieties—are remarkable for hardness, 
closeness of grain, and capacity for receiving a 
magnificent polish. 
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THEIR 


Netsukés 
are said to 
have been 
worn in the 
fifteenth 
century, but 
the earliest 


known ex- 





amples date 


Fig. 4. 


from quite a hundred years 
later. They are heavy, rude 
lumsy objects, for 
elongated in 
mythical 


and rather 
the most part 
shape, figures of 

sages, of foreigners, Coreans 
and Dutchmen, or of animals 
unnaturally distorted. The 
carving of fine netsukés has certainly not pre- 
vailed for more than two hundred years.  Shi- 


uzan, the first master whose work has come 
flourished toward the beginning of 


The pieces ascribed to 


down to us, 
nth century. 
him are always of wood, usually painted or 
lacquered, and occasionally signed. About this 
introduction by the 


the eighte 


time, the simultaneous 
Dutch of 
stimulus to the carving industry, causing uni- 


tobacco and of ivory gave a great 
versal demand for pipe-cases, tobaceo-pouches, 
and for netsukés from which to suspend them, 
and furnishing a new material 
for their fabrication. 

Among the celebrated 
artists it will suffice to mention 
the three Miwas, whose talent 
and versatility exercised 


most 


enor- 
mous influence upon their pu- 
pils and successors. They worked 
cherry 


almost exclusively in 


wood. Tomotada’s oxen have 


a well-deserved reputation. They 
are generally recumbent, and 
were supposed to be propitious 
to the study of caligraphy, for 
the reason that the patron of the 
art rode upon an ox. It was 
the custom for students to place 
a fresh cushion underneath the 
figure for each year spent in ac- 
quiring proficiency, and some of 
these oxen are represented re- 
clining upon quite a pile of cush- 
ions. The Deme family (Uman, 


Joman and JOkifi) were espe- . 
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cially famous 
treatment of 
calling the gr 
diwval stone 
their weird 
worked in 
carving anin 
bear compar = 


toshi is not 





antics of 
monkeys; 
Kokoi’s frogs 
are much 
prized ; Ho- 
rai, Tadamit- 
su and Do- 
raku_ exer- 
cised their 
ingenuity on 
those of the 
perhaps, thi 
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their 
ns was eminently Gothic, re- 


arvers of masks (Fig. 2); 


gurgoyles upon which me- 
s lavished the exuberance of 
who 
ood and ivory, excelled in 


rinations. Masanawo, 
Ichimin’s eattle may almost 
th those of Tomotada. Tada- 
Morimitsu and 
for their rats, and the latter 
fruits, which are wondrous 
bits of still life; Masaichi, 
Mitsuhidé and Mitsumasa de- 


his snails: 


voted themselves principally 
to reproducing the habits and 





Fic. 6. 


isks, which are little inferior to 


e family ; and Giokumin is, 
ost ingenious of the tortoise 
irvers. Among modern men 
Ono Riumin is justly disting- 
uished for the complexity and 
delicacy of his tiny groups ; and 
the Shibayama family, or school, 
ave made a speciality of the 
vem-like inlaying of ivory with 
crystal and mother-of-pearl. 
I am 
superior 
dness and spirit character- 
ed the work of the early eight- 
eenth masters; that 
heir successors excelled them 
delicacy and finish, and de- 


\s a general criticism 
disposed to say that 


century 


ve loped higher relish for a joke ‘ 
that while the former were sole- 

intent on artistic effect and 

irmony of composition, the 
itter more obviously aimed at 
skill 
ind overcoming technical diffi- 


ulties. 


displaying their’ manual 


The carvers of to-day 
subject to the exigencies of an 
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impatient and 
indiscriminate 
market, are apt 
to work me- 
chanically, and 
to content 
themselves 
with turning 
out to order 
feeble copies of 
the models of 
a more leisured 





and artistic pe- 
riod ; or they 
manufacture figures and groups remarkable for 
little beyond elaboration. Happily the inherited 
skill of generations is not entirely lost. Asahi, a 
very old man, is still fashioning skulls and skel- 
etons so true to nature, so absolutely correct in 
every detail, that anatomists admit that they 
would serve perfectly for demonstration at a sur- 
gical lecture. 

One of the great charms of netsukés is the ex- 
cellence of the jokes and the 
humor they so often embody. 
Ric i wv est Sucre for this peo- 
ple of infinite jest. There 
is a very material version of 
the thunderbolt, in which the 
dread wielder of heaven's ar- 
tillery has fallen to earth 
with his missile, and be- 
comes unpleasantly conscious 


of the consequences of tri- Fic. 


fling with the law of gravity (Fig.4). The an- 
nual purification of the house by beans—quite 
as efficacious against demons in Japan as is 
holy water in Europe—affords great scope for 
mirth. The good housewife, zealous to rid her 
house of the pests, seatters the vegetable exor- 
ciser with utmost earnestness, happily unoon- 
scious that the enemy is safely ensconced be- 
neath her voluminous skirts. But the demons 
cannot always escape thus easily. Fig. 5 ex- 
hibits the grotesque misery of a group of them 
cowering under a bean-shower. It would seem 
that imps still haunt Japan, for we find them 
depicted seeking shelter under undeniably Eu- 
ropean umbrellas furnished with crutch-han- 
Wes. Shoki, the awe-inspiring demon-queller, 
loses all terror in the carver’s hands; he be- 
comes a mere giant of pantomime. His nim- 
ble prey perpetually evade his clumsy efforts at 
capture, and retaliate upon their cumbrous 
enemy with all sorts of practical jokes. Daruma, 
the Buddhist missionary, whose nine years’ self- 





imposed penance of remaining with arms folded 
within his sleeves converted unbelievers, fur- 
nishes a perpetual fund of amusement. I can 
never forget one specimen portraying the agonies 
the poor saint endured from a wasp settled 
on his bald pate, which all the contortions of his 
tortured features failed to dislodge. Daruma is 
at times embodied as one gigantic yawn. Fig. 6 
shows the saint enjoying the unwonted luxury 
of a thorough stretch at the end of his wearisome 
ordeal. Daruma—the head, at least, for the 
body is usually represented as a hall—is a favor- 
ite plaything with Japanese children. But anon 
the toy-maker, fashioning this simulacrum of the 
saint, is startled by a new version of the story of 
Pygmalion, as his creation suddenly develops 
arms and knocks him down. Later we see the 
saint (Fig. 7), weary of incarceration as a toy, 
protruding legs and arms, and bursting the 
wooden casing of the top in which he has been 
confined. 

The Japanese are on the most intimate terms 
with their gods, and the netsuké-carver never 
scruples to treat them with a 
familiarity hardly compatible 
with the Western idea of rev- 
erence. The dimensurate 
brain-pan, distended by all 
the knowledge which the god 
of longevity has accumulated, 
is a fine field for fun. That 
the crown may be shaved, 
Daikoku, who plays barber, 
must be perched upon a lad- 
der; and in Fig. 8 a sacrilegious urchin is act- 
The gods, 


out at elbows, may be seen trying to turn an 


ually swarming up the eminence. 


Daikoku, on 
his back, balancing his bales with his feet, while 


honest penny as mountebanks ; 


Yebis acts as showman. 

It is well to note, by the way, that the defini- 
tions of Daikoku as god of wealth, Bisjamon of 
war, Yebis of fishermen, Jiurojin of learning, 
Hotei of contentment in poverty, Fukurokujiu 
of longevity, 
and Benten as 
goddess of 
love, are only 
general iza- 
tions of M. 
Humbert, and 
that the ac- 
curate explan- 
ation of these 
divinities and 





their attri- Fic. 10, 
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butes is to be found in Mr. Anderson’s British 
Museum catalogue. 

Netsukés provide us with innumerable illus- 
trations of the domestic life of the people, the 
occupations of artisans, the games of children, 
the life of the streets, the 
New Year dancers (Fig. 
21), and the 
the stag We trace most 
careful habits of observa- 


heroes of 


tion in extraordinarily ac- 
curate reproductions of 
cattle, monkeys (Fig. 10), 
hares, tortoises, 
rats (Fig. 9 
fish, and ar 
truthful fol 
ventional renderings of other quadrupeds, such 
latter 


The Japanese must 


snails, 
. snakes and 
startled to find 


lowing of 


alongside this 
nature, absolutely con- 
as horses, elephants and wolves, the 
lean beyond all possibility. 
be imaginative in the extreme, for the netsuké- 
, 


carver introduces us into a perfectly new world 


of imps, goblins and bogeys. Besides the demons 
already mentioned, we have winged sprites, 
whose bird nature extends to being produced 
from eggs, some with exaggerated noses, others 
with beaks In Fig. 11 we have the greedy 
sprite, who has incautiously attempted to ex- 
tract a clam from its shell, tightly caught by the 
] 


closing bivalve, and vainly struggling to extricate 
himself. Then there is the water bogey half- 
depicted in Fig. 14. This 


mg other proclivities, has a weakness 


frog, half-tortois« 
brute, am 
for cucumbers, and for catching unwary damsels 
by the petticoats and dragging them down to his 
watery lai We have also bibulous spirits, 
whose existence is one long bout of intoxication 
on saké; mermaids and ghosts without number 
There is a complete mythical fauna: the dragon, 
the pheenix, the unicorn, whose tread is so light 
it would not crush a leaf or the 

most insignificant of living 
creatures. The unicorn is too 
frequently confounded with 
the Chinese lion, which the 
Japanese carver contrives to 
treat rather as a poodle than 
as the monarch of the desert. 
The lion is the guardian of 
the sacred gem, usually repre- 


sented as a ball, so cut that Fic. 


We find ani- 


magical power—the 


it rolls about inside his mouth. 
mals, too, endowed with 
badger, which can distend its paunch and use it 
like a drum, producing therefrom dulcet music, 
beguiling luckless travelers into swamps and de- 
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vouring them. The badger has also power to as- 
sume human s , as in the crackling-mountain 
story, where lls an old woman, makes her 


into soup, a en, disguised as the victim, in- 


duces an unl 


woodman to sup off his own 
spouse. The condign ven- 
geance which befell the 
treacherous monster is 
told in every Japanese 
story-book. 

Long arms and long 
legs are the creations ofa 
Chinese Swift or Herod- 
otus, who has left on 
record a full, and doubt- 
less true, a t of the country they inhabit. 
is veracious traveler encoun- 
¢ without bellies, dared not 

ey failed to see the point of 


In his journ 
tered men wl 
laugh. Presu 
his stories. rsed the land of men with 
tails, so caref these appendages that they 
invariably es for their reception before 
venturing to { wn He even discovered a 
race with chests. The arrangement 


served admil locomotion ; no palanquins 


were requir leed, existed ; porters con- 
veved the in] nts Irom place to place upon 
pol = passed t the convenient orifice. 

Netsukés 
folk-lore an We may trace 


among them 1 le story of Yoshitsuné, the 


feet storenouse of quaint 
legend. 


Bayard of J from the moment when his 
mother flies m, a babe in arms, through 
the blinding s Vv wo 


who had sla s father. 


escape the Taira faction, 
The bigger boy trudg- 
ing beside her 
blade—is thi 


later vears t 


gripping a sword—his father’s 
brother Yoritomo, destined in 

exemplary vengeance upon 
and, becoming the first 


the enemies s race, 


of the Shogu 


found the system of dual 
vernment, which prevailed 
in Japan for nearly seven hun- 
dred years. The young Yo- 
shitsuné passed his youth 
mong the sprites of the air, 
nd from them acquired prae- 
human agility. He may 
ften be seen squabbling with 
his winged playfellows and re- 
lucing them to order. His 
12. neralship and bravery con- 
tributed great] Yoritomo’s triumph, but only 
sly instead of gratitude. The 
ssassins to kill him, and a favorite 
subject is the stealthy approach of the would-be 


} 


murderer behind the youthful hero as the latter 


engendered } 
Shogun hired 


ee 
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discourses music from the flut 
(Fig. 15). <Aceording to the 
legend, so entrancing was the 
melody that the savage breast 
was completely tamed, and the 
projected crime abandoned. An- 
other favorite subject of illus- 
tration is Yoshitsuné’s hench- 
man-—the Friar Tuck of the day 
—the roystering robber - monk 
Benkei. This worthy is one of 
the earliest of the noble confra- 
ternity of collectors. He loved 
fine things, but was little par- 
ticular as to his methods of ac- 
quisition. He coveted the bell 
of the neighboring convent Mi- 
idera, and may often be seen 
conveying it on his back to his own belfry, stag- 
gering beneath its weight. The bell, however, 
did not approve its change of quarters. Sus- 
pended among unfamiliar surroundings, it could 
never be induced to ring out any other sound 
than, ‘‘ Take me back to Miidera! Take me 
back to Miidera !’’ At last this exhausted Ben- 
kei’s patience. Unhooking it, he carried it to 
the edge of the convent hill, and, with one vigor- 
ous kick, sent it rolling in the direction of its old 
home. I am told that that bell hangs in the bel- 
fry of Miidera to this day, and that its scratched 
and battered condition is evidence of the truth 
of the tale. Metal-work, apparently, was his 
weakness, for he determined on the addition of 
1,000 sword-blades to his museum. For this 


purpose he 












lay in wait on 
the G6j5 
Bridge, and 
whenever a 
warrior came 
by armed with 


— in APTI mS 


Pic. 14. 
a weapon which Benkei 
deemed worthy his col- 
lection, he straightway 
challenged the owner, 
and thus ‘inherited ”’ 
999 fine specimens. 
The thousandth which 
took his fancy happen- 
ed to be wielded by the 
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young Yoshitsuné, who plied it 
with such vigor upon his ad- 
versary’s burly back that the 
gigantic highwayman was both 
morally and physically van- 
quished by the superior prowess 
and incredible agility of his 
opponent, and, having found 
his master at last, served him 
thereafter to the death with in- 
comparable and dog-like fidelity. 
This fight will be familiar to 
anyone who has ever seen a 
Japanese collection. It is fre- 
quently represented in metal, 
paintings and okimonos.. Ben- 
kei used a conch-shell as a 
horn, and is often portrayed 
ensconced within it (Fig. 12). The great mass 
of the legends center in the Yoritomo period. 
The story of Fig. 13 is told of two of his fol- 
lowers—Matano Goro and Kawadsu Saburo. 
The pair had a wrestling match, and feeling ran 
high among their backers. As Matano lifted 
Kawadsu off his legs to throw him, the latter, 
by a dexterous twist of the ankle under his op- 
ponent’s knee, contrived to fall uppermost and 
snatch an unexpected victory. This trick lives 
in Japanese memory as the ‘‘ Kawadsu throw.”’ 
It profited the inventor little, for a disappointed 
adherent of Matano shot Kawadsu with an arrow 
as he left the ground. Kawadsu’s son promptly 
retaliated upon Matano, and thus were laid the 
seeds of a very pretty and protracted blood-feud. 
The story of Taira no Takanori, the founder of 
the great Taira family, is strangely popular with 
Japanese artists, and indicates that even among 
this people—brave to foolhardiness and utterly 
reckless of life—a reputation for courage could 
be cheaply won by a man more indifferent than 
his fellows to supernatural terrors. Taira no 
Takanori and others—so the story 
goes—one night belated, were hor- 
rified to see approaching through 
the darkness a monster with horns 
and glaring eyes. Takanori, less 
superstitious, or perhaps more 
sober, than his companions, alone 
was bold enough to approach the 
apparition. This, when collared, 
proved nothing more formidable 
than an old priest in a rain-hat, 
with a lantern and oil for lighting 
and replenishing the iamps ina 
temple garden. 

Proverbs, riddles and puns fur- 











VETSUKES: THEIR 
nish motives for the exercise of netsuké-carvers’ 
ingenuity, and whole stories are often symbol 
ized in a sin The frog with an um- 
spray ol 
willow, recalls the Robert Bruce legend of Japan, 


gle object. 
brella, mounted on pattens under a 
the perseverance of Tofu. Once upon a time 
Tofu took refuge from a shower under a willow- 
tree. There he 
swinging branch ; 


espied a frog trying to catch a 
six times it failed, but the 
seventh it sue- 
ceeded. ‘* Had 
I but the per- 
of 














severance 
that frog 
said Tofu to 
himself, ‘‘] 


might become 


Fig. 16. 
the greatest calligraph- 
Need- 
less to add, he carried 


ist in Japan.”’ 


out his resolution, and 
And 
the story is perpetually 


all 


won high honor. 


reproduced — with 


sorts of variations. 
You may have Tofu Fic. 17. 


the 
frog jumping on to Tofu’s back, and com- 
pletely upsetting the dignitary ; the frog 
with umbrella under arm, wearing the cap 
of nobility to which Tofu attained. 

One often meets with an old man in the 


pick-a-back on his frog, as in Fig. 1 ; 


act of opening a box (Fig. 16). This is the 
Rip Van Winkle of Japan, the fisher-boy 
Urashima taré, who one day caught a tor- 
toise and restored it to its element. When pres- 
arose, the tortoise appeared to 
Get 


ently storm 


the fisherman, and saying, ‘ on back, 
you will be safer there,’’ straightway swam away 


with him to the pal- 


my 


ace of the queen of 
the 
the sea. 


dragons under 
This lady 
entertained her 
guest with 


hospitality, 


every 
‘< bon 
souper, bon gite et 
le reste,’’ but at th 
end of a week he ex- 


pressed the wish to 





return to his people. 
As a parting gift she 
him a 


gave box, 
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with strict 
injunctions 
never to ope n 


it. When 





he reached 4 
the shore é 
W here he aa 
had dwelt my 
his home 
had disap- 4 
peared, hi 
could find no 
trace of it; > 
but in the ; 
graveyard Fis, 21. : 
were the moss-¢ tombs of his parents, dead ’ ; 
a hundred vea s Then | rashima opened the } 
box is he did so, suddenly his a | 
yout t him—he beeame a shriv- j 
elk man and died, 
O Komachi, the wit, the 20 
beauty, and the poetess of the court, “ i 
Col sed verses of such magic power 
that they drew rain from heaven, and I 
averted an impending drought. We 4 
often find her washing a scroll. <A 
jealous rival, it appears, overheard 
the lines which Komachi was com- 
posing for a cere- | 


monial occasion, 
copied them in | 
pale ink in an | 
antique MS., and, 





Iria. 18 
, an | 
when the « tiers on 
were applauding thi ; i 
od e. produ this “T 
damning proof of it 
plagiarism. But water | 
expunged the recent Say 
writing, leay 4 
old visible | . 
and Komach ndi 
cated her orig : *, 
This gifted child of eesti: | 
the Muses w proud to wed with mortal nt 
man, and whe eauty faded she fell into ‘| 
dire distress iundered a homeless outcast } 


through = the mocked by the children, “es 
pursued by 1 logs, and found her death : 
by the roads vith none to tend her. It “ye 
is as the mis mendicant that the artist a 
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usually portrays her (Fig. 20). A dragon with 
a human head, streaming hair, and hands grasp- 
ing a hammer, while its tale encircles a bell 
(Fig. 17), tells a weird tale of man’s perfidy and 
woman’s vengeance. A priest once wooed and 
then deserted Kiyohimé, a village beauty. 
Driven to desperation, she appealed to evil 
From them she 
learnt to transform herself into a dragon at will. 
She then sought her lover within the monastery 
walls. 


spirits to aid her vengeance. 


Foreboding his fate, the craven hid him- 
self within the convent bell; the witch, in a 
paroxysm of fury, pursued him to his retreat ; 


coiling herself round the bell she showered blows 
upon it, until the metal, growing hot, fused at 
last, and the pair perished together in the molten 
mass. There is no limit to these tales, and 
space will not allow me to dwell upon the won- 
drous feats of Asiiina, the Japanese Hercules, 
who vanquished Yemma, the ruler of Jigoku, 
Hades, in single combat; Watanabe, who sev- 
ered the demon’s arm from the shoulder with 
one swashing blow of his blade; Raiko, who 
traced the ogre Shuten-doji to his lair, and freed 
the court ladies from a Minotaur’s tribute, and 
other heroes equally redoubtable. 





MY SECRET. 


Benp your heads, ye tall trees above ; 
Listen, oh, listen, sweet flowers below— 
He’s mine forever—my love, my love ! 


My secret of secrets now you know. 
Gayly rustle the leaves as I pass ; 
All the blossoms smile in the grass ; 


Carol the birds upon every bough ; 


“Happy,” they all say 


‘happy art thou.” 


Dear little birds, throughout all the land, 
Ye will tell this secret of mine ere long, 


3ut none will be able to understand ; 


They will only say: 


”? 


How sweet is the song! 


And the flowers will whisper my tale to-night 
To the fairies that come in the clear moonlight ; 


And the leaves will murmur it, soft and low, 


To the summer winds that among them go 


Oh, birds, will you leave us when days are cold? 


Will the flowers wither, the leaves grow sere? 
Little brook, will the frost your wavelets hold ? 
Will the earth be sad, as it was last vear? 


To the world shall winter come by-and-by ; 
But when the leaves shall fall, and when flowers die, 
And the woodland singers are over the sea, 


This summer-time still in my heart shall be. 
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A LONG SWEE 


’ DAY OF JUNE. 


By HUNTER MacCULLOCH. 


Wire Music sy JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, 


( nnposer of * Je] Capitan,” **§ Sars and Stripes Forerer,”’ = ng Washington Post,’’ Ete. 
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THE RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS OF AMERICA. 
HISTORY, PROGRESS AND METHODS OF THE VARIOUS CHURCHES. 
VIL—THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. 

By REV. S. T. WILLIS, A.M. 


A RELIGIOUS movement which in less than a 
century of time can show an actual membership 
of more than a million people and a probable 
moral constituency of not less than four mil- 
lions, with corresponding activities in Christian 
enterprise, is certainly worthy of investigation at 
least. The Disciples of Christ began as a dis- 
tinctly separate movement about the year 1850, 
and at their last national convention at Indian- 
apolis reported the number of communicants at 
1,051,079 (and later figures place it at 1,101,181) 


—a growth which is, perhaps, without a 


parallel in the annals of modern 
Christianity. The secret of this mar- 
velous growth is not found in a favor- 
able predisposition of the American 
people toward the movement as such ; 
for its suecess has not been borne in 


upon the currents of popular favor, as 


were the great Chris- 
tian Endeavor 
movement, the Sal- 
vation Army, and 
the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance 
Union ; but on the 
contrary, it was 
compelled to make 
its way, through the 
earlier decades, at 
least, against the 
bitterest and most 
determined opposition that the ge- 
nius of religious hatred and bigotry 


WALTER SCOTT. \ 


could bring to bear. If it is not a 
case of the survival of the fittest, 


there is no such law; for, as com-  prongers or 


pared te those who fought against 
it, the movement was weak in everything except 
faith in God and a knowledge of His word. Had 
it not been sustained by a mighty faith and in- 
spired with a noble purpose the cause would have 
perished utterly—in its very infancy. But it is 
evident that God is in the movement, and has 
been from the beginning, and wherever faithfully 
presented it has met with success. 


THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


OF CHRIST, 


In thinking of the Disciples of Christ we must 
bear in mind the fact that they are not a com- 
pact body of people in the sense in which the 
Methodists, Presbyterians and Episcopalians are 
organized bodies, with varying degrees of central 
legislative and executive functions ; but are con- 
gregational in polity, and therefore have no cen- 
tral governing body with legal power. The local 
church is the unit of authority, and is absolutely 
independent of all others in government, doctrine, 
worship and work. There is, therefore, no such 
ns institution as the Church of the 
Disciples of Christ in a federated 
sense. In different parts of the 
country, and according to the pref- 
erence of the loca] congregations, 
they are known as Churches of 
Christ, Churches of the Disciples of 
Christ, or Christian Churches, but 

they should not be 
confused with the 
‘*Christian 
Church,” or 
“Christian Con- 
nection,’’? as they 
sometimes are. 
The object of this 
people is the Res- 
toration of the 
primitive Apostol- 
ic Church, in its 

ALEX. CAMPBELL. ‘creed, ordinances 

and life. This they propose to ac- 

complish by a reformation of the 

existing religious beliefs and cus- 

toms. In the early part of this 
THe piscirtes and the latter part of the preced- 
ing century, religious faith and life 
in America was at low ebb. Skepticism, follow- 
ing in the wake of the French and American 
revolutions, was rife in the land. The Church 
was honeycombed with bigotry and _ partisan 
zeal. The Bible and religious services were 
neglected, and as a consequence men were 
filled with fears and discontent. In the midst of 
such surroundings it should not be considered a 


Nore.— Previous papers in this series treated of the Baptists, in the December number ; the Presbyterians, 
in the January number; the Methodists, in February ; the Congregationalists, in March; the Episcopalians, 
in April; and the Reformed Church in America, in May. 
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strange or unexpected thing 
to find devout men here and 
there all over the country 
simultaneously reaching out 
for better things. They keen- 
ly felt the need of a deeper 
and purer life in the Church 
of Christ. This desire for 
reformation was not peculiar, 















however, to America ; it was 
working also in Scotland and 
other parts of the Old World. 
Among the ministers deeply 





sensible of the true condi- 
tions was Thomas Campbell, 
a Presbyterian, who had iden- 
tified himself with the Seced- 
ers of Scotland. His health 
failing, he was compelled to 
leave his home, and settled 
in Western 
1807, broad- 
minded, sympathetic pastor, he permitted Pres- 
byterian communicants of different branches of 
that faith, such as Burgers and Anti-Burgers, 
Lights and New Lights and Seceders to com- 









Pennsylvania in REV. 8, 
where, as a 






mune together in the service of the Lord’s 
Supper. That was the beginning of opposition 
to him by his ministerial brethren ; and from 
this it continued to spread and grow until finally 
he withdrew from that denomination. 






His son, Alexander Campbell, was left in Scot- 
land to care for the family and accompany them 
finally to America, which he did two years later. 









FIRST MEETING HOUSE OF THE DISCIPLES IN 





T. 


PASTOR OF SECOND CHURCH, NEW YORK CITY pendent principles : 





| Meantime. however, he was 
brought under the influence 
of many liberalizing agencies 
at the Glasgow University, 
where he was in_ school. 
Greville Ewing, pastor of an 
Independent Chureh in Glas- 
gow, and Robert and James 
Haldane, two brothers, of 
creat wealth and influence, 
who were devoting themselves 
ind their money to the inau- 
curation of a better religious 
condition in Scotland, were 
strong formative forces in his 
religious faith, and the traces 
f their influence are found 
his whole after career. 

Besides these, Hill, Sande- 
and Glass, representing 
WILLIS. lifferent phases of the Inde- 
the su- 
premacy of the Lockeian philosophy in the 
thought of the tim« 
imported from Holland and largely accepted in 
Seotland: together with his own mental and 
spiritual independ 
ture, nurtured from childhood in a pious home, 
all wrought effectively in the making of this 


the Covenant Theology, 


ney, his strong religious na- 


great religious leadet 

These great leaders of reform in Scotland in 
their zeal to arouse the Church from its dead- 
ness and to infuse into it newness of life, began 
erent search of the Word of 
God to find, if possible, the 

medy for the widespread 
spiritual dearth. The result 


a systematic and r 


was many theories and _prac- 
tices existing in the Church 
without, Scriptural 
ere surrendered or changed 
to conform to the Bible. This 
fective appeal to Holy Serip- 


warrant 


tures as the source of au- 
thority in religious faith and 
practice was afterward made 
e of the pillars ot support 
the temple of reform, erect- 

l by Mr. Campbell in America. 
Mr. Ewing and his Glasgow 
ngregation, independent of 
Seottish Church custom 
celebrating the Lord’s Sup- 
per only twice a year, intro- 
d the custom of observ- 


AMERICA ing it every Lord’s Day, as 
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J, H. HARDIN, EUREKA COLLEGE, 











PROFESSOR G. P. COLER, 
ANN ARBOR, MICH, 
more in harmony with the Chris- 
tian Scriptures. 

This rnovement in after stages 
of its development led to the 
abandonment of infant baptism 
as unscriptural, and to the ex- 
clusive apostolic mode of in- === = 
mersion. These and other mo- 


mentous issues of reform were 
agitating the mind of Alexander Campbell when, 
in 1809, he came to America. Without his 
knowledge things were strangely shaping them- 
selves, under his father’s ministry in Western 
Pennsylvania, for the reception of the great 
truths now evolving themselves in his mind. 
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FIRST CHURCH OF DISCIPLES OF CHRIST, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


H. L. WILLETT. 


DEAN OF DISCIPLE DIVINITY HOUSE, 
CHICAGO UNIVERSITY, 


ae 





E. C. SANDERSON, 


DIVINITY SCHOOL, EUGENE, OREG 


These new seed-truths demanded 
new soil, and America was the 
field in which they were to bear 
rich fruitage, as the sequel abun- 
dantly shows. 

— After an honest effort to con- 
tinue in the fellowship of the 
Seceder Church of Western Penn- 
sylvania, Thomas Campbell, impelled by a sense 
of conscientious duty, renounced the authority 
of the Presbytery and the Synod, and called to- 
gether a company of friends and neighbors and 
proceeded to preach to them. His plea was for 
Christian liberality and Christian union. No 
definite plan of action was 
adopted at first, but after a 
season of general preaching 
along the lines above indi- 
cated, the idea seemed to 
prevail that the time had 
come for a forward move- 
ment, and accordingly a spe- 
cial meeting was convened, 
in which some formal state- 
ment of their principles 
might be made, and a bet- 
ter method of advocating 
them might be adopted. It 
“a __-—~" is doubtful if any religious 
aes gathering in this country has 
been fraught with greater 





consequences to American 
Christianity. The assembly 
was composed of pious men 
deeply conscious of the grav- 
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ity of the situation. A deep solemnity per- 
vaded the congregation. After a pause of elo- 
quent silence Thomas Campbell addressed the 
meeting with unusual power on the destructive 
evils of sectarian divisions in the Church, and 
claimed for the Bible the exclusive right of 
furnishing the basis of reunion to Christendom. 
He closed his address with that remarkable 
revolutionizing statement: Where the Scriptures 
speak, we speah - where the Seriptures are silent, 
we are silent, and this has become the watch- 
word of the Disciples of Christ. The address 
culminating in this mighty sentence surcharged 













CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION BUILDING 
AT HIRAM COLLEGE, 


with the power of a great reli- 
gious reformation fell with telling 
effect on the assembly. Andrew 
Munro arose and said: ‘‘ If we 
adopt that as a basis, then there 
is an end of infant baptism.’ 
And so it was, for though Mr. 
Campbell was not himself pre- 
pared for this conclusion at that 
time, he came to it a little later. 
This is the formal and potential 
beginning of the reformatory movement, though 
not the beginning of the Disciples of Christ as a 
separate people. Their independent existence 
came about nineteen years later as the result of 
this movement. 

Following this, initiative meeting, another 
was held on August 17th, 1809, at which the 
‘nnembers formed themselves into ‘‘ the Christian 
Association of Washington,’’ and a committee 
was appointed to devise means by which to carry 
out the principles of the association. Thomas 


Campbell was empowered to draw up articles of 


agreement, which he did and presented them to 
a meeting of his colleagues on the 7th of the fol- 


lowing September, under the title of ‘‘ A Declar- 
ation and Address This justly famous docu- 
ment plays such an important part in the inau- 
guration of this reformatory movement that it 
deserves at this point particular attention. It is 
doubtful, considering the conditions under which 
the association s formed, whether any relig- 


ious document has ever been drawn up in this 


country, upon which greater consequences de- 
pend. In it these men express a desire to reject 
human opinions and inventions of men as of 


any authority in matters of the religion of 
Christ ; they sue for peace among different sects 
and denominations ; they plead 

1 for the Bible as the original stand- 

ard of faith, and all-sufficient rule 


of Christian conduct; they sub- 
mit to the Holy Spirit as their 
| Teacher and Guide, and Christ, 
| as revealed in the Word, as their 
only Saviour. Impressed with 


these sentiments, they resolved : 






HIRAM COLLEGE. 


1. To form the Washington Association for the 
sole purpose of promoting simple evangelical 
Christianity, free from all mixture of human 
opinions and inventions of men. 

2. To subscribe a fund ‘‘ for the support of a 
pure Gospel ministry that shall reduce to prac- 
tice that whole form of doctrine, worship, dis- 
cipline, and government expressly revealed and 
enjoined in the Word of God,’’ and for supply- 
ing the poor with the Holy Scriptures. 

3. To encourage the formation of similar asso- 
ciations with the same desirable and important 
purposes. 

4. To consider themselves in this associated 
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capacity by no means a church, 
nor to assume to themselves 
the powers peculiar to such 


forced to the 
sions. 
About this time the church 


same conclu- 





a society, but merely as volun- 
tary advocates of church re- 
formation. And in this ca- 
pacity to claim that individual 
liberty possessed in common 


all over the country was arous- 
ing from its dormant condi- 
tion and was taking on new 
energy. Reaction had set in; 
the Total Abstinence Society 
was beginning its mighty 
work ; the ‘‘ Haystock pray- 
ing band,’’ composed of four 
young men from Williams and 
Andover, 





by all men to associate them- 
selves together in an orderly 
manner for any lawful pur- 
pose. 

5. To countenance and sup- 
port such ministers, and such 
only, as exhibit a manifest 
conformity to the original 
standard in conversation and 
doctrine, in and = dili- 


ae ee 


os 


were inaugurating 
the modern missionary move- 
ment, which has ushered in 
a new era of church life ; and 
that tremendous revival of 

religion was beginning which 
gence; only such as reduce to swept with such irresistible 
practice that simple, original (_ power over large sections of 
form of Christianity expressly REV. B. B. TYLER, D D. the United States. 
exhibited the 


FORMER PASTOR OF THE FIRST CHURCH, NEW YORK. demanded 
page ; without attempting to inculcate anything 
of human authority, of private opinion or inven- 
tions of men, as having any place in the consti- 
tution, faith or worship of the Christian Church, 
or anything as of Christian faith or duty for 
which there cannot be expressly produced a 
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The times 


upon sacred 


a great message, 
and God had prepared Alexander Campbell to 
deliver it to the people. 

Thomas Campbell applied to the Synod for a 
recognition of the Christian Association, but his 
application was denied, though he was willing to 
make any concession if only he might be per- 
mitted to advocate Christian union upon Chris- 
tian principles. 


‘*Thus saith the Lord,”’ either in express terms, 
or by approved precedent. 

It was, as a whole, adopted as the constitution 
of the Christian Association of Washington, and 
at once became the Magna Charta of this new 
movement of reform. Alexander Campbell, in 
the old world, the future champion of this 
cause, and his father, in America, without a 


knowledge of each other’s experiences, were 


The association having been 
refused fellowship in the Presbyterian Synod, 
were, to their great sorrow, compelled to resolve 
themselves into an independent church. With 
reluctance they organized the Christian Associa- 
tion of Washington into a distinct religious com- 
munion, known as the Brush Run Church, on 
May 4th, 1811. This new band of pilgrim 
‘ fathers in the wil- 
derness was com- 
posed of only 
thirty men and 
women, but they 
were sustained by 
the conviction 
that they were 
conscientiously 
striving to be and 
do what God 
would have them 
be and do. Two 
great principles 
lay at the founda- 
tion of this move- 
ment of recon- 
struction ; the first 
vas the supreme 











UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY. 












authority of the Bible as the basis of Christian 
faith and fellowship ; the second was the ex- 
altation of personal loyalty to Christ as the only 
standard of Chrtstian union. 

These principles led them into a devout and 
continuous study of the Holy Scriptures, and as 
a result many changes in religious views and 
practices gradually took place. Perhaps the 
change in regard to the two Christian ordinances 
—Baptism and the Lord’s Supper—were of the 
greatest importance. Becoming thoroughly con- 
vinced that the Christian Scriptures teach bap- 
tism to be the immersion of penitent believers, 
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did not consider themselves as fit subjects, never 
having been scripturally baptized. Upon request 
Thomas Campbell immersed them, though he 
himself had not been immersed at that time. 
Though not Baptists in any distinctive sense, 
save that of immersion, and not altogether so in 
that matter, they were nevertheless classed with 
that denomination, 
many unthinking 


and are so considered by 
people even yet. Upon cer- 
tain conditions of their own making the Brush 
Run Church became by invitation affiliated with 
the Red Stone Baptist Association. This limited 
affiliation with the Baptists was kept up through 

















SECRETARIES OF SOCIETIES AND BOARDS OF THE DISCIPI 


1, MISS LOIS A. WHITE. 2. REV. A. MCLKAN. 3. REV. PF. M. RAINS. 
7. GW. MUCKLEY. & A.M. 
and assured that the Bible does not support 


infant baptism, Alexander Campbell and his wife, 
Thomas Campbell, his wife, and daughter Doro- 
thea, and James Hanan and wife, were all bap- 
tized in Buffalo Creek, at Bethany, on June 13th, 
1812, by Elder Matthias Luce, a Baptist preacher 
of Washington County, Pennsylvania. These, 
however, were not the first immersions in the 
Brush Run Church. Previous to this time the con- 
gregation decided to observe the weekly celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper as being in conformity 
with the Apostolic Church. It was observed that 
certain of the members refused to take the em- 
blems, and upon inquiry it was learned that they 





4. REV. B. L. SMITH. 5, G 
ATKINSON, 
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CHRIST, 

HOFFMAN. 6. ALBERTINA ALLEN FORREST. 

9 REV. Cc. C. SMITH 

different forms of organization until the autumn 
of 1830, when the Mahoning Baptist Association 
resolved never meet again as ‘‘an advisory 
council,’’ and then ceased connection with the 
Baptist Church 


From this time we properly 
date the separate existence of the people known 


as the Disciples of Christ. 

A great mat forces had been working to- 
gether toward origination of this new relig- 
ious power in American Christianity, and in 


molding the tr Three inde- 
one among the Methodists 
ng the Baptists in 1800, and 
esbyterians in 2801—had in a 


of its history. 
pendent movements 
in 1793, one ai 


one among the P 
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KEV. DR. F. D. POWER. 


AMERICAN CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


large measure united, forming ‘‘ the Christian 
Connection,’’ and Barton W. Stone, a prominent 
leader, turned with multitudes of his followers to 


the Campbellian refor- 
mation. Walter Scott, 
a scholarly young 
Scotchman, brought 
under the influence of 
this new teaching, was 
led to devote his pow- 
ers of oratory to its dis- 
semination, and per- 
suaded thousands to 
accept its simple plea. 

Mr. Campbell had 
since 1823 been pub- 
lishing a monthly mag- 
azine known as_ the 
Christian Baptist, 
through which he had 
advocated the cause of 
simple New Testament 
Christianity with mar- 
velous power. He had 
also met in public dis- 
cussion the Rev. John 
Walker, a Presbyterian 
divine of the Seceder 
persuasion, at Mount 
Pleasant, Ohio; the 
Rev. Mr. McCalla, an- 
other Presbyterian 
preacher, at Washing- 
ton, Ky. ; and with 
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MRS, 0. A. BURGESS, 
CHRISTIAN WOMAN'S BOARD MISSIONS. 


PRESIDENTS OF MISSIONARY SOCIETIES, 








MISS MATTIE POUNDS, 


NATIONAL SUPERINTENDENT OF MISSION BANDS AND 
JUNTOR CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 


DR. C, LOOSE, 


FOREIGN CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Mr. Robert Owen, a Free Thinker of Scotland, 
a gentleman of scholarship and wealth, who, 
having founded the New Harmony social settle- 


ment of Indiana, de- 
livered a course of 
strong lectures in New 
Orleans, when he chal- 
lenged the clergy of that 
city to discuss with 
him the Divine claims 
of the Christian reli- 
gion. He was about 
to embark for Scotland, 
boasting that no man 
in America dared to 
meethim. Mr. Camp- 
bell accepted his chal- 
lenge, and met him in 
Cincinnati in April, 
1829. These agencies, 
together with extensive 
preaching tours which 
Mr. Campbell and _ his 
co-laborers made into 
various sections of the 
country each year, had 
paved the way for this 
new movement, and 
had put into it a solid- 
ity and power that op- 
position could not with- 
stand. As a separate 
religious community 
they stood for the fol- 











THE DISCIPLES 





lowing distinctive peculiarities and principles: 1. These 
churches, thus organized, believed that sectarianism is sin- 
ful, and that the people of God should be one in faith 
and Christian practice. Hence, they plead for the reunion 
of Christendom upon the Word of God as the all sufficient 
and only possible basis of union. They are pioneers in this 









popular issue to-day. 

2. They urge the acceptance of the New Testament as 
the only authoritative 
guide in matters of 





EAST END CHURCH, PITTSBURG, PA, 





OF CHRIST. 





Christian belief and 
duty. The New Testa- 
ment alone teaches what 
men are to do and be 
in order to gain salva- 
tion. 

3. They stoutly repu- 
diate all human creeds 





























CENTRAL CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
































as tests of fellowship, or as 
binding on the conscience. For 









they accept Jesus Christ alone 
as Lord of the conscience, and 
rejoice in the liberty with which 
Christ has made them free. 
They further teach that creeds 
tend toward division and strife, 
though intended by their au- 
thors as a bond of union. 

4, With the Disciples, the Di- 
vinity and Christhood of Jesus CENTRAL CHURCH, 
is the central and supreme LEXINGTON, KY. 





truth of the whole Christian svstem, which they 
guard against all compromise. The one end and 
aim of their intense evangelism has ever been to 
persuade men to trust, love and obey Jesus Christ 
as the only Divine Saviour. In the Christian 
system they give Him the pre-eminence, believ- 
ing if men’s hearts are right toward him he will 
bring them right in everything else. 

5. They require no other conditions than faith 
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TH STREET CHURCH, RICEMOND, VA. 

















CENTRAL CHURCH, DALLAS, TEX. 


in Christ and repentance in ad- 
mitting persons to baptism and 
church fellowship. Penitents 
are not asked to subscribe to 
any articles of faith other than 
the Divinity of Jesus, nor to 


relate any experiences other 
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than a voluntary confession of faith in Christ ; 
no probation is demanded in order to determine 
their fitness for church membership, but im- 
mediately the candidate is accepted and baptized 
into Christ; the relation established is with 
Christ, and not with a party of men, or a system 
of doctrines. 

6. The Disciples are peculiar in claiming that 
the Holy Spirit operates upon the heart through 
the Word of God in the work of regeneration, 
and that in conversion the sinner is active as 


well as passive—that he is called upon to hear, 


believe, repent and obey the requirements of the 
Gospel, and God will look after the Divine side 
of salvation. 

7. They insist, therefore, on the penitent seek- 
ing a knowledge of the remission of sins through 
a hearty and scriptural surrender to the au- 
thority of Jesus Christ, and not through visions 
and dreams. 

8. The Divine ordinances, baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, are, in some particulars, dis- 

tinctively 








em ploy- 
ed by the 
Disciples 
of Christ. 
They 
claim 
that the 
New Tes- 
tament 














GARFIELD MEMORIAL CHURCH, WASHINGTON, D., C. 


in the Christian Assembly every first day of the 
week, and permit all Christians, so choosing, to 
commune at this holy feast. 

9. They have always pleaded for the strict ap- 
plication of Biblical terms to Bible things. The 
weekly rest day with them is the Lord’s Day, 
and not ‘the Sabbath.’’ The Church of Christ 
should be designated by the names applied to it 
in Holy Scripture, 





PRESIDENT J. W. 
MOGAVEY. 


authorizes 
only the im- 
mersion of 
penitent be- 
lievers, and 
that. to such 
it is a Means 
of salvation. 





They cus- 
tomarily 
spread the 
Lord’s Table 


COLLEGE OF THE BIBLE, LEXINGTON, KY. 


and not by dis- 
tinguishing party 
names of human 
origin ; the people 
of God should 
wear such names 
assaints, disciples, 
brethren, Chris- 
tians, applied to 
them in the New 
Testament and 
which honor the 
Christ, and His 
word. 

The Disciples 
came to occupy 
these positions as 
a result of rever- 
ent but independ: 





ent investigation 
of the Scriptures. 
They were far in 
advance of their 





times, and were, therefore, harbingers of the 
brighter and better age to come, into which, 
in a large measure, American Christianity is 
now entering. Considering the short time of 
their independent existence the numerical, intel- 
lectual, and spiritual progress of this reformatory 
movement is astonishing. The means and meth- 
ods of propagation have been multiform, and have 
been added, one by one, according to the grow- 
ing necessities and abilities of the people. In 
keeping with the spirit and genius of the New 
Testament Church which they were endeavoring 
to restore, the all-consuming power of evangelism 
possessed and pushed them forward with daunt- 
less courage. 

In 1830 Mr. Campbell founded the Milennial 
Harbinger, a monthly magazine devoted to the 
cause of the new restoration. For a period of 
forty years it kept up a bombardment against 
sin and sectarianism in every form, and was one 
of the most effective and widespread agencies in 
this work. 

The following year the Christians and Reform- 
ers united in Kentucky and gave a strong im- 
petus to the movement. Within the next two 
decades Mr. Campbell published a number of 
able books, such as the ‘‘Campbell and Rice 
Debate,’’ ‘‘The Christian System,’’ ‘‘ Living 
Oracles,’’ ‘‘Campbell and Percell Debate,”’ 
‘*The Christian Hymn Book,”’ ‘‘ Christian Bap- 
tism,”’ and ‘‘ The Harbinger,”’ about forty vol- 
umes in all, which were widely read and contrib- 
uted in no small measure to the permanent suc- 


THE DISCIPLES OF 





CHRIS1. 





FIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH, AUGUSTA, GA. 

cess of the reformation. Conscious of the futility 
of depending exclusively upon the power of the 
press, the Disciples founded, as exigencies re- 
quired, a number of colleges for the training of 
teachers and preachers. Bethany College, at Beth- 
any, West Virginia, the fostering literary mother 
of the reformation, was founded in 1840, and, 
strange to say, was the only college in the 
United States at that time which had a chair of 

sacred and Biblical literature. 
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COURT CHURCH, WASHINGTON, WHERE PRESIDENT GARFIELD WORSHIPED. 





Among the forty and more 
other colleges supporting the 
plea of the Disciples, Kentucky 
University and the College of 
the Bible, Eureka, Butler, 
Christian College, Christian 
University, Eminence, Osca- 
loosa, Hiram, Add-Ran, Drake 
and Milligan have each and all 
contributed ‘liberally to the 
higher and richer development 
of this cause. And for the 
still better educational equip- 
ment a Board of Education, 
with Mrs. A. A. Forrest as 
secretary, has been formed re- 
cently to advocate more lib- 
eral support and a higher lit- 
erary standard for the colleges. 
Among the more recent and 
successful efforts toward Bib- 
lical education is the establish- 
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ment of English Bible chairs or Divinity schools 
at the seats of several State and other col- 
leges. This has been done at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan ; the Missouri University at Colum- 
bia ; the Oregon University at Eugene ; the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, and the Chicago 
University. Similar attempts are being made at 
the University of Georgia at Athens, and the 
University of Virginia at Charlottesville. Many 
strong educators, such as H. L. 


H. KING PENDLETON. 


a short time State missionary societies began to 
organize themselves. This has continued until 
almost every portion of the United States is cov- 
ered by some State or district organization. The 
American Christian Missionary Society, with head- 
quarters at Cincinnati, has appropriated to weak 
points not covered by State societies $1,000,000 
in the work of missions. Benjamin L. Smith, the 
efficient secretary, is constantly pushing the work 
forward along new lines and into 





Willett, W. T. Moore, 8. M. Jef- 
ferson, E. C. Sanderson, Edward 
S. Ames, G. P. Coler and others 
are working along this special 
line. 

Another factor of immeasura- 





F.M KIRKHAM, 
ble value in the success of this 
people is its strong, clear, spirit- 
filled periodical literature, repre- 
sented in such weekly journals 
as the Christian Evangelist, the 
Christian Standard, the Christian 
Courier, the Christian Tribune, the 
Christian Guide. the Christian 
Oracle, the American Christian Re- 
view, the Gospel Advocate, the Pa- 





cific Christian, the Christian Com- 


terly. As the reformation grew in 
numbers and power it became evident to those 
carefully studying its principles of vitality and 
growth, and the world-embracing commission of 
Christ to his Church, that if the restoration of the 
primitive faith was ever to hecome a universal 
fact, the disciples must foster the true apostolic 
missionary spirits. Consequently, in 1849, the 
American Christian Missionary Society was organ- 
ized, with Alexander Campbell president. Within 


PETER AINSLIF. 
WwW. K. HOMAN. 
monwealth, and the Christian Quar- some EDITORS OF THE DISCIPI ES 


OF CHRIST. 


new fields. It has about fifty 
missionaries onits pay roll. This 
society includes: 1. The Board 
of Church Extension, of which 
George W. Muckley is the success- 
ful secretary. It has a fund of 





J. H. GARRISON. 
$150,000 and eight years of glori- 
ous history, during which it has 
by loans assisted in building three 
hundred churches, and has never 
lost a dollar. It is one of the 
most wisely managed and efficient 
church extension boards in the 
country. The secretary is striv- 
ing to have a quarter of a million 
dollars in the treasury by 1900. 
2. The Board of Negro Education 
and Evangelization, which was 
organized in 1890, and under its 
Smith, has made 





enthusiastic secretary, C. C. 
commendable progress. Several colored schools 
are maintained in different parts of the South 
and a number of evangelists are supported. 
It has appropriated about $50,000 to ‘this 
line of work. 3. The Board of Ministerial Re- 
lief, which was organized in 1895, when an of- 
fering of $3,300 was secured, and has received in 
all about $20,000. It is granting aid to eighty 





THE 





DISCIPLES 


persons—either ministers, or their families without support. 





OF 





A. M. Atkinson, of Wabash, Ind., is the whole-souled secre- 
tary, urging forward this divinely beautiful ministry. The 


preachers are all asked to give annually $2.00 each, and the 


churches to offer willingly to this board whose scope and 
spirit are national. A sinking fund is being established, 


the interest of which only will be used 


in relief work. 4. 


The American Christian Missionary Society has a national 
statistician in the person of G. A. Hoffman, of Columbia, 
Mo., whose duty it is to collect statistics of the growth of 


the Disciples along all lines of general interest. 5. A 


CHRIST. 
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BETHANY COLLEGE, VIRGINIA——-FOUNDED BY 


National Sunday School Superintendent is se- 
lected at the General Convention to look after 
the interest of that branch of the work in which 


the Disciples are deeply interested. 6. 
They have a National Superintendent 
of Christian Endeavor, in the person 
of J. Z. Tyler, of Cleveland, who is also 
a trustee of the United Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor. The Disciples rank 
third in numerical strength in this 
great movement, having 3,987 societies, 
and 12,053 junior societies ; the Pres- 
byterians and Congregationalists have 
respectively the first and second rank. 
Dr. Tyler has thirty-three State super- 
intendents under him, and has inaugu- 
rated a successful literary enterprise 
along the lines of Bible Missionary and 
Disciple History studies, known as the 
Jethany Reading Courses. Thousands 
cf young people are engaged in this 
systematic study. Miss Mattie Pounds, 
of Indianapolis, is National Superin- 
tendent of the Junior Endeavor Work, 
and is doing an excellent work among 
the children. 

In 1874 the Christian Woman’s Board 


























ALEXANDER CAMPBEL! 











PRES. B. C. HAGERMAN, 





of Misaions was organ- 
ized, and enjoys the 
distinction of being 
the first’ organization 





of women ever formed 
for the purposes of 
world-wide mission- 
ary and educational 
work independent of 





men in its operations and support. Mrs. O. A. 
Burgess is president, and Miss Lois A. White is 
secretary. 


headquarters are at Indianapolis. 
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The society has collected 


theology ; nor do they leg- 
and disbursed $603, 902.59, 


islate forthe Church. With 















oH and carries on educational, these matters they have no 
ap medical and evangelistic trouble. It is impossible 
ue work both in the home for these things to disturb 
bi and foreign fields. the peace and prosperity 
We The Disciples organized of the Disciples of Christ, 
i in 1875 the Foreign Chris- for they have no human 
‘it tian Missionary Society. systems of doctrine or pol- 


It employs 165 mission- ity to defend. These is- 
sues are all for ever settled 
in the New Testament. 


They concern themselves 


aries, who are evangeliz- 
i} ing in India, China, Japan, 
: . . . 

' Turkey, Armenia, Africa, 



























atti Norway, Denmark, Austra- altogether with methods of 
aE lia and England. They are co-operative evangelism in 
a constantly enlarging the order to bring men_ to 
a, work. Under the leader- Christ and build them up 
iti ship of A. McLean, cor- in Him. They have, as 
i responding secretary, and has been stated, 1,101,181 
bt F. M. Rains, financial E. V. ZOLLARS. communicants, 6,224 min- 
a secretary, two of the ee ee en isters of the Gospel, and 
ah strongest missionary men in the country, the 10,653 churches. Their Sunday School army, 
ut society collected and disbursed $106,222.10 last teachers and scholars, is nearly a million strong. 
a, year. Unlike most other foreign societies, it has Reports give it at about 708,875, though this 
Ht made steady and strong advancement through estimate is too low. They gained last year 47,407 
i the recent financial depression of the country. communicants, 422 churches and 420 ministers. 
i These different missionary societies meét an- The spirit of the movement is catholic, Biblical 
bit nually in a great general convention—one of the and distinctively American ; the center and source 
ai: largest religious conventions of the whole year— of its power and bond of its union is faith in the 
i to report the progress of the work, and counsel Christ, the Son of God ; the secret of its wonder- 
nk together concerning the enlargement and perfect- ful success is in exalting Him; its methods are 
“sit ing of the agencies employed to win America all practical and popular ; its object is world-wide 


u and the world to Christ. They try no heresy evangelism; and its plea is the restoration of 


a cases ; they do not wrangle over questions of simple New Testament Christianity. 
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Wiruin the past few years there has arisen, 
among cultivated people, a marked interest in 
India and a curiosity concerning its philosophy 
and religion. Pun/ita Ramabei, Swami Viva- 
kananda, Swami Saradanada, and other distin- 
guished apostles of Raga Yoga, have visited this 
country and England, and their lectures and dis- 
cussions have commanded much attention. Peo- 
ple who have been accustomed to regard the re- 
ligion of the Hindoos as a form of idolatry have 
been obliged to revise their ideas and confess a 
thorough respect for East Indian philosophy and 
religion as taught and practised by its leading 
exponents. Naturally there is much in it which 
does not appeal to our Occidental minds, but 
the lives led and devotion shown by its disciples 
cannot fail to impress us with their sincerity. 

There are Holy Men all over India, from the 
begging and wandering fakir to the more highly 
educated Swami, they run through all grades of 
filth, fanaticism and strange notions. At one 
temple they will show you an animated statue 
who, through long years of patient practice, has 
acquired the art of standing on one leg from sun- 
rise to sunset, the other leg being, from long dis- 
use, quite withered ; and the stone upon which 
he stands is worn hollow by the shifting of his 
foot to keep his balance. There comes to your 
hotel a wild-haired and bright-eyed person who 
ties his legs about his neck and performs other 
tricks of the contortionist, and you are informed 
that he is a very holy man and that he does 
these things in order to please the gods. 

But these are merely minor saints with strictly 
local reputations. The real Holy Man, who is 
known and revered all over India, and who, 
among the lower classes, ranks as a demigod, to 
his intense annoyance, lives in Benares, near the 
famous Monkey Temple. There are a number 
of shrines containing very fair portrait busts of 
him in various parts of India, which have been 
erected by pious admirers and which are wor- 
shiped by the more ignorant classes ; he is ven- 
erated by the cultured and educated Hindoos as 
2 wise and good man whose life has been one of, 
perhaps to our ideas, useless self-abnegation but 
fruitful of good works. 

Swami Baskara Naud Saraswati is a tall, slen- 
der man of about seventy, having a strong face 
with classic features, reminding one strongly of 
the portrait busts of Cicero. From under his 
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overhanging brows shine a pair of wonderfully 
brilliant black eyes, keen, but as kindly as they 
are penetrating. It needs no reputation to tell 
you that he is a wise man who is sincerely and 
conscientiously 
tute of a shred 


good. His spare figure is desti- 

f clothing, but, in deference to 
the ladies of our party, he wrapped a handsome 
Cashmir shaw] sut his loins. We held an ex- 
tended conversation with him through the kindly 
offices of the Dirwan of the Mahraja of Benares, 
who happened to be calling on him at the time, 
and who acted as interpreter. The Swami— 


which, by the way, is a title of respect signify- 
ing a good and learned man who has pursued 
certain theological and philosophical studies, 


and is nearly equivalent to our ‘‘D.D.’’—he 
told us, had been a very rich young man of good 
family ; he was married, had young children, 
and was prosperous and happy. While still a 
young man he cided to devote his life to re- 


ligion ; accordingly, after making ample pro- 


vision for his family, he divided the remainder 
of his wealth among the poor and spent twenty 
years as a recluse in study and meditation ; this 
period over, and having conquered his worldly 
desires, he went about preaching and doing good 
works, 

He is the greatest Sanscrit scholar of modern 
India, and is constant correspondence with 
learned Sanscritists of England and other coun- 
tries. It was about 1874 when he emerged from 
his retreat in the jungle where for twenty years 
he had been studying the Vedas and other works 
of Oriental philosophy under the guidance of 
mystics and anchorites. From the first day of 
his appearance Saraswati Swami produced an 
immense impression, and soon received the title, 
from the English press, of ‘‘the Luther of In- 
dia.’’ An orator of unusual power and magnet- 
ism, and possessed in a high degree of that poet- 
ical eloquence which delights the Oriental, he 
gathered crowds wherever he went, and he trav- 
ersed India from Bombay to Calcutta. and from 
the Himalayas to Cape Cormorin. He preached 
the ‘‘One Deity,”’ and, Vedas in hand, proved 
that there was not a word in the ancient writ- 
ings to justify polytheism. Thundering against 
idol-worship, the great orator fights with all his 
might against caste, infant marriages and super- 
stitions. He blames the Brahmans, or heredi- 
tary priests, for the degeneracy of the Hindoo 
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religion and the evils which have been engrafted grasped the corbra which was twining about his 


upon it by centuries of false interpretation of the 
Vedas. 

Like all reformers, Saraswati Swami has made 
many enemies among the powerful Brahman 
caste which he so persistently attacks, and their 
hatred for him is intensified by the fact that he 
has made many converts from among their own 


leg and crushed the reptile’s head. 

‘Let him do so,”’ he assented. ‘‘ Your god 
has been too slow. It is I who have decided this 
dispute. Now go,’’ he added to the crowd, ‘‘ and 
tell everyone how easily perish the false gods.’’ 

Similar instances of his quickness of wit and 
of action, his admiral judgment and his unflinch- 
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ranks. Several attempts to assassinate him in 
Venares have failed, and in a small town in 
Bengal, when he was addressing the people, a 
priest of Shiva threw a live cobra on his naked 
body, exclaiming : 

‘* Let the god Vaserki himself show which of 
us is right !”’ 

With a single vigorous movement Saraswati 


ing coolness under all circumstances could be 
multiplied almost indefinitely, for during the past 
fifteen years the Swami has lived an active and 
eventful life. He has, by his wonderful elo- 
quence and consistent example, made nearly 
three million of proselytes, chiefly among the 
higher castes. Their personal loyalty and devo- 
tion to him know no bounds, and he might 



























easily be very wealthy if he so desired, but Sa- 
raswati is a true Yogi—he never touches money 
and despises pecuniary matters. He has almost 
given up traveling during the past few years, 
and lives in a garden near the Monkey Tem- 
ple. He has many visitors who come to ask 
advice and comfort, but he will accept nothing 
from them. 

When I told him that I was a writer he at 
once claimed kinship in the literary brother- 
hood, and presented me with a copy of selec- 
tions from the Vedas which he had translated 
from the Sanscrit, or language of the learned 
into Urdu, or the language of the common peo- 
ple. His eyes fairly glowed with enthusiasm as 
he told me of the good he hoped to do by 
bringing the wisdom of the ancients within the 
reach of the common people ; he also gave me 
a pamphlet containing his address, which was 
read before the Congress of Religions at Chicago 
during the World’s Fair. It was a singularly 
thoughtful-——if somewhat dreamy—production, 
and it was evident that it had gained nothing by 
translation into the colder and more matter-of- 
fact English. 
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During our visit one of the party took a snap- 
shot picture of the old gentleman with a Kodak. 
He consented to sit willingly enough, but in- 
sisted that 1] 
pear in his ] 
carded the \ 
Swami sits i 


ust remove the shawl, and ap- 
per character as one who has dis- 
of clothes. In the picture the 
center, the Dirwan on his left, 


and a high caste Brahman gentleman on his 
right. The other figures are Hindoos who have 
come to the Swami for advice or instruction. 
Upon leaving him he presented us with flowers, 


and expressed many poetically phrased kindly 
wishes for our welfare. 

One incident, however, proved that human 
nature is much the same the world over, whether 
the Ego exists under the black broadcloth of the 
Occidental gentleman, or the brown skin of the 
Oriental Swat He begged me to send him 
copies of anything I might write concerning 
him. Here was a man who had given up 
money, family, friends, social position, and even 
clothes, but away down in his wscetic heart there 
was a spot which was not proof against the 
newspaper notice. It was very human, and I 
liked him the better for it. 
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How MANy people in the country who, quicker 
than the fleeting days, picture to themselves 
with a loving eye some village churchyard as a 
calm and slumberous refuge ’twixt time and 
eternity ! 

In the midst of life’s wear and tear, its ‘‘ fitful 
fever,’’ it appears good to them to rest the eye 
of the mind upon the green-turfed mounds that 
swell toward the rustling trees, in which bird 
calls to bird amidst a calm, a holy silence. The 
flowers that nod in the fitful breezes, the sway- 
ing trees beneath the cloud-flecked blue above, 
all, all appeal with the sympathy of a dumb life 
to the living who are to die. In imagination 
they see the rustic folk crossing the meads to 
Sunday worship—drawing closer and closer to 
them as they lie there. In spite of the cold 
earth they feel that they will not be alone. A 
human sympathy will brood over them, named 
or nameless dust though they be. No! A quiet 
cemetery has no horrors for the speculative 
thinker on the future, or at least none that will 
bear comparison with the gloom-shrouded depths 
of catacombs. To such a one, penetrating the 
darkness that veils the bones of the dead thou- 
sands, the thought that he may hope to rest one 
day beneath the flowers and trees, comparatively 
close to the glorious light of sun, will fall like a 
refreshing dew upon his soul. To some people 
it will come as a surprise to hear that there are 
catacombs at Paris. 

The fame of the similar collection of human 
remains at Rome would appear to have dwarfed 
out of sight the wondrous quarries that stretch 
beneath the greafer portion of Southern Paris. 
Nevertheless, the catacombs of the French ¢ap- 
ital are a wonderful and a weird sight, and one 
that is open to any member of the public who 
makes a written application to Monsieur le Pré- 
fet de la Seine. Their historical origin is inter- 
esting, and aptly exemplifies the changes that 
time brings in its train. From a remote past 
down to the seventeenth century they were 
merely quarries whence stone was drawn, and 
drawn to keep pace with the growth of the city 
zhove them. The natural consequence of this 
drain upon the vitals of the city’s support was 
a subsidence, in 1774, which, by damaging prop- 
erty and bringing about numerous accidents, 
informed the public that some one must do 
something, or that nobody would be left to do 
anything. In 1777 a still stronger hint from 
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below roused the government to an activity, 
which expended its energy in supporting with 
piers and buttresses the most dangerous portions 
of the affected area. These works, continued 
from year to year, proved a fertile source of 
expense. 

In 1784 the question arose as to the disposal 
of the relics of mortality which were to be re- 
moved from the disused Cemetery of the Inno- 
cents. It was suggested that the quarries should 
be still further strengthened and rendered com- 
pact by their adoption as catacombs. The sug- 
gestion met with approval, was adopted, and the 
transfer of the vast accumulation of bones en- 
tered upon with all due precautions. It was 
thus that the quarries became the garner-room 
of the Destroyer ; it was thus, as the various 
cemeteries within the city ceased to yawn for 
their dead, that they were made to yield up their 
silent tenants. 

In 1786 the catacombs were solemnly conse- 
erated. At this period the bones and skulls 
were being cast down on the floors of the cav- 
erns and passages in great heaps, without any 
attempt at order or arrangement ; nor was it till 
the year 1812 that the authorities commenced 
the work which has culminated in the present 
artistic presentment of that which once formed 
the framework of living thousands. 

Come! we will descend together as two mem- 
bers of the public, and see a portion of this un- 
derground and silent world that extends its 
ramifications beneath 200 acres of Paris. We 
are in possession of our ‘‘ permits,’’ and accord- 
ing to direction find ourselves at the principal 
entrance on the right of the Place Denfert-Roche- 
reau. 

We take our places in the queue of those about 
to descend. We buy candles. An obliging 
stranger tears off a square piece from a news- 
paper and hands it to us with a polite bow. 
The careful, courteous man! He explains to us 
that presently it will be useful, if only ‘‘ les mes- 
sieurs’’ will adopt this plan of catching the 
droppings of a flickering candle held in the 
bare hand; and so saying he triumphantly 
thrusts his candle with a ripping, tearing noise 
through the paper. The idea is good, so good 
that it travels along the queue, and each candle 
soon boasts a paper guard. One o’clock strikes. 
The door guarding the entrance to the ninety 
steps that lead to below swings open. Its harsh 
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grating is the signal for a brisk fusillade of 
match-firing reports. The matches are applied 
to the candles; a strong odor of tallow seethes 
through the mellow sunshine, and through its 
sickly fumes we commence to slowly advance. 
Already the leading file has vanished within the 
doorway, and as we in turn approach the orifice a 
dull roar pours sullenly out to meet us. Tramp, 
tramp, tramp—we have passed beneath the arch- 
way, we are descending the spiral of the stone 
staircase. The air is heavy with the clangor of 
ponderous footfalls—murky with candle smoke 
that veils with weird effect the flickering, draught- 
driven light. As far, and just so far as we can see 
above and below us, all is in movement ; dresses, 
coats, candles whirl slowly, uncertainly down- 
ward. The very walls seem to writhe in the un- 
certain light, to mutter and moan with inarticu- 
late voices. 

Down, down, down! All are in the rock- 
home of Death. A moment’s pause, a silence 
falls on the chattering crowd. Then, affrighted 
with their second’s fear, they sway onward 
through a rocky gallery. Rock on either side of 
them, rock above them; here bare and arid, 
there slimy with oozing water and foul growths. 
The passage broadens out, it narrows, and ever 
and ever there is the black line or the roof that 
marks the road. Suddenly a black shadow on 
the left or to the right. The eye plunges into 
the depths of these side roads, and_ recoils 
aghast at their mysterious gloom. The lights 


file on. <A thin glitter seams a dark gap with a 
flickering, broken line of light. 
‘*Ah,’’ says the guide. ‘‘ Yes, a chain !”’ 


Still, forward, the shadows to right and left 
grow in size ; some have sentries silently guard- 
ing their obscurity from rash obtrusion ; where 
there is no sentry there is a chain. 

A sudden check from in front breaks the con- 
tinuity of the forward movement. 

We move on again, and !o! the rocks on 
either hand contract, change color, break out 
into the grewsome design of a symmetrically 
built wall of bones and skulls. From the level 
of our heads down to the level of our feet, skull 
rests upon skull, and leans back against the 
myriad bones behind. The shivering candle- 
light falls with unequal rays upon the formal 
tiers; it flashes coldly upon the grinning teeth, 
penetrates the mortarless crannies of the wall, 
and ever shows bone of many shapes and curves. 
Now it lights upa rent in some skull—a ghastly, 
jagged wound which haunts one with the 
thought of foul murder. Anon, it shimmers 
with erratic play on the trickling water that, 
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pursuing its silent way from year to year, has 
crusted with a smooth gloss the skull beneath. 

Again the crowd checks. In the moment's 
pause you approach the wall. An earth-stained 
skull, perhaps because larger than its comrades, 
centers your attention on its sunken orbits. You 
brood over it, are drawn to it, and as in a dream 
lay hands on its smooth cranium. The cold, 
clammy contact! Ah! how different from the 
warmth of a loving friend. Yet perchance this, 
this too, was once a friend, the loadstone of a 
deep, broad love. 

On again, once more, and this time quicker. 
The skulls flash past in confused lines. It is a 
dance of death. <A rock shoots into view, bursts 
through the skulls. It is marked with black 
characters, which tell you that ‘‘it is sometimes 
better to die than to live.”’ 

Rock and lettering fade back into the dark- 
ness, but ag and again the light outlines a 
phrase such as ‘‘Tombeau de la Révolution,”’ 
‘*Tombeau des Victimes,’’ or a motto that sinks 
deep into the soul. 

The designs in skull and bone become more 
complicated The walls become more lofty, 
rush from straight lines into curves, assume the 
form of chapels. Around and about you are 
skulls, skulls, skulls. Once these residues of 
men were even as you and I are now. Think of 
it, each moldering bone was once part of a life— 
a life! But now, Tragedy and Comedy live in- 
differently side by side. Riches and poverty, 
the great and the low, lie jaw by jaw. 

None too great, none too humble to enter into 


Death’s lavish gift to the darkness that reigns in 


the catacombs. Their world has passed away, 
and the old order has given place to the new that 
now surges nd seethes by their crumbling 


bones. They have been but a tide in the ocean 
of life, they ve flowed and they have ebbed. 
But even as you-dream or gibe, according to 
temperament one of these chapels, a faint, 
prolonged rustle comes stealing to the ear, swells 
and falls, a 
What is it 


eye, and ex} 


inishes mysteriously as it came. 
The guide catches an inquiring 
ns, with a wealth of incisive gest- 
ure, that it is the rats moving. He makes the 
blood run cold with the horror of his account of 
those who | 
hunted to t! 
dents. 


been lost in the catacombs and 
r death by the sharp-teethed ro- 


He expatiates with pardonable pride on the 
precautions ww taken by the authorities to 
guard against casualties of this nature, and sinks 
his voice to a whisper as he mentions the lost 
hundred of 1871. He points to the dark, chain- 
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barred passages as he tells you who and what 
these men were. ’Tis a tale that dwells in 
a blood-red past—a past which gave birth ‘to 
the Commune of ’71. The Germans had be- 
sieged Paris and taken it; they had entered the 
city as conquerors, and with their departure the 
humiliated, supersensitive city was to be further 
outraged by its own baser passions. The Na- 
tional Guard had been even during the siege dis- 
affected toward the Government of the Republic, 
and with the departure of the Germans, it saw 
in the weakness of the government, then located 
at Versailles, its opportunity for revolt. Not 
having been disarmed, it possessed a brute force 
which gave it courage to act—it carried off the 
cannon to the heights of Montmartre and Belle- 
ville, under the plausible excuse of preserving 
them from the enemy. 

This was, in effect, revolt; and so President 
Thiers read it. He attempted the removal of 
the cannon on March 18th. He failed; and so 
commenced the insurrection of the Commune 
and a siege of Paris. , 

A hundred thousand National Guards, to- 
gether with the desperate characters common to 
every great city, were the thews and sinews of 
this social revolution, which was directed against 
property and labor-masters. It was initiated by 
workingmen, but in its short life of two months 


it was to seek power of the devil of cruelty, and 
to encourage to the surface of Parisian life the 


pétroleur and pétroleuse. It was to grow drunk 
with blood, and with sottish fury to fire the H6- 
tel de Ville, the Palais de Justice, the Tuileries, 
the Ministry of Finance; it was to corrupt its 
own body with murderous excess, and to slay by 
day and by night. Within the restraining influ- 
ence of the Republican army concentrated at 
Versailles, it stung itself like a fire-imprisoned 
scorpion. 

But the debilitated government at Versailles 
was recuperating ; it drew the siege closer, and 
hurled shot and shell faster and faster into the 
writhing city. It sent out its troops under Mar- 
shal MacMahon, and with bayonet and bullet it 
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bore down the Communists, slew them without 
trial, without mercy, with no quarter for pétro- 
leur and pétroleuse. Ten thousand corpses lay 
beneath its Victory; the streets and prisons 
were red with blood; the mark of the de- 
stroyer was on mansion and humblest of humble 
buildings. 

By the lurid light which the recollections of 
the Commune emit, the guide’s answers to a by- 
stander, that the lost hundred were insurgents 
and part of the garrison of Fort Vanves, becomes 
powerfully suggestive. And to here a question 
and there a question he makes reply, of how the 
insurgents fled before the Republican troops, on 
the fall of Fort Vanves. And how they had 
rushed away from the bayonets on their track to 
endeavor to seek safety in the silent gloom of the 
catacombs. 

His graphic words, intensified by the environ- 
ment, reconstruct the scene, paint it with the 
vivid colors of a nightmare to the eyeballs strain- 
ing to the dark mouth of the passages beyond. 
In thought, he takes us with the panic-stricken 
soldiers into the labyrinth. We feel a feverish 
fear of pursuit driving us further and further 
into the secretive gloom. A halt—and our labor- 
ing hearts grow calmer amidst the silence that 
yields no shout, no muffled footfall of pursuer. 
But our torches consume faster and faster away ; 
we must again seek light of day. Yet how? 
Everywhere, road across road, silent skull by si- 
lent skull, with never a clue to the open air, to 
the living world above. Again panic seizes us ; 
we run, run madly with many a stumble, for 
life. Exhaustion finds us alone. Our comrades 
gone. Our torch, guarded with trembling hand, 
burning low. We hear the rats gathering in 
their hordes outside the pale of kindly, merciful 
light. They throw down a skull that rolls heavily 
to our feet. The light 

Ah! It must have been awful to have died in 
that thick blackness with never a ray of light or 
hope! And we grow thankful that, as two of the 
public, we move on and on to the exit at the Rue 
Dareau, and find there life and sunshine. 
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Tue eyes of the civilized world to-day are 
turned upon two points—namely, the Gold 
Fields of Alaska and the City of Seattle. To 
speak of one is to mention the other. At no 
period in the world’s history has there ever been 
such an awakening, such an irresistible spirit of 
adventure as is now going on to find bottom in 
that region of gold, and the quickest possible 
way to reach it. Society at large, business of all 
kinds, people in every walk of life, have caught 
this adventurous spirit, and 
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his eye, for beauty, grandeur and sublimity, is 
indeed a rare sight. Casting the eye to the north 
and west you see the beautiful Olympic range of 


mountains towering above as perfect a sheet of 
water as can be found anywhere upon the globe. 
Elliott Bay, the harbor of Seattle, is one of the 
many arms of Puget Sound, with depth of water 
sufficient to float any ship built. (The average 
depth at the wharfs at low tide is from 30 to 60 
feet, and in middle o! harbor 200 to 400 feet). 
The harbor is perfectly 





are pouring into Seattle to 
prepare for the journey 
northward, and like a little 
leaven it has worked the 
lump into a large loaf, 
spreading from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, and 
from the Arctic to the Ant- 
arctic. 

I shall not attempt to 
describe the location of the 
gold deposits of Alaska, 
or of the Northwest Terri- 
tory, for that has already 
been pretty thoroughly 
done. The gateway to this 
promised land is through 
the City of Seattle, and 
while its enemies have en- 
deavored to misrepresent 
this fact, any reasonable 
person with even crude 
ideas of geography can see 
by its location that it is 
the only gateway by nature, 








land - locked, and large 
enough to accommodate 
all the vessels of our navy 
and many more. 

To the south from our 
observation point is a sight 
which for grandeur can- 
not be excelled anywhere. 
There Mount Rainier, ris- 





feet above the level of the 
sea, stands perpetually 
snow-capped, and from its 
summit of clear glaciers 
five rivers find their source. 
It is like a grand silent 
sentinel looking with su- 
preme satisfaction upon 
the proud city below. The 
scene must not’be left un- 
til wheeling eastward the 
eye rests upon another 
panorama of nature. Here 
one sees the picturesque 
Cascade Range, with Mount 








and has every modern fa- 
cility to reach Alaska. Sit- 
uated as it is on the map of our country, it com- 
mands the admiration and attention of everyone 
who desires to see and study its wonderful ad- 
vantages for the future. 

Those who seek its portals to-day will find a 
beehive of industry and thrift unparalleled in 
any city on the globe. Nature has endowed it 
with so many natural advantages that one has 
only to place himself on any of its noble hills 
and look abroad. The panorama which greets 
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3aker in the distance 
(10,000 feet high), and 
Lake Washington, like a beautiful opal at the 
base of these mountains, forms the eastern boun- 
dary line of the city. It is a body of pure fresh 
water, fed by innumerable cascades coming di- 
rectly from these mountains. The lake is 30 
miles long, and from 2 to 5 miles wide, furnish- 
ing the city with water of the purest kind. 
Like its ancient sister city—Rome—Seattle is 
built on several hills, the highest being about 
500 feet above the sea level. The city takes its 
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ing to the height of 14,444 
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name from Seattle, an Indian chief of the Du- 
wamish tribe. The first plat of the town of 
Seattle was filed for record as early as May, 
1853, by Messrs. Bell, Maynard, Boren «& A. A. 
Denny. These pioneers cut the timber and 
made the first settlement. At this early day 
there were no cities to speak of in the West save 
San Francisco, and only such spots as Fort 
Steilacoom, Olympia, Seattle and Port Townsend 
existed. The first sawmill was built in 1855 by 
Henry L. Yesler, and stood on the present site of 
Yesler Wharf In December, 1856, the United 
States sloop of war Decatur shelled the site of the 
present city. At that time the Klicitat tribe of 
Indians with their allies attempted to drive the 
white settlers from Seattle, but Chief Seattle be- 
ing a friendly Indian 
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Yet the spirit 
thriving city 


the people which make up this 
d itself, and with co-opera- 
tion, indomit energy, and cheerful feeling 
they reared V city. 
In 1892 tl L ci 


its place a metropolitan air prevailed. By cast- 


ity was obliterated, and in 


ing a glance 
this article the st 


Seattle now 


illustrations accompanying 
nger can see intelligently what 
lhe terrible panic of 1893 fol- 
lowed the re- ling of the city, and all through 
those dark L894, °95, ’?96, ?97, the same 


Seattle spirit up, and merchants, bankers, 


professional ind manufacturers worked 
harmonious! sa unit to preserve the city’s 
credit both a me and abroad. They pulled 
together, an e the ranks were thinned by 





intervened and saved 
their lives. The shot 
fired is to-day pre- 
served and in the pos- 
session of Dexter Hor- 
ton. The white set- 
tlers stood by the old 
block house and suc- 





ceeded in driving off 
the hostile red men. 
The Decatur was in 
command of Lieuten- 
ant Morris, who after- 
ward commanded the 
Cumberland in Hamp- 
ton Roads dufing our 
Civil War. 

The first United 
States mail was de- 
livered in Seattle, 
August 27th, 1858. 
There were very few 
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steamers at that time, and the principal means 
of transportation was the Indian canoe. Not 
until 1887 did Seattle become prominently known 
to the outside world. Then, as if by magic, 
began her marvelous growth. The Northern 
Pacific Railroad completed its line across the 
continent in 1889, and following closely upon 
this, in 1893, the Great Northern entered Seat- 
tle, and then was tied together the Canadian 
Pacific to the Seattle & International. So that 
to-day Seattle, with a population of nearly 
70,000 people, has three trans-continental rail- 
roads. 

The great fire in 1889 laid the city in ashes, 
and for two years following all business was 
done in tents, wooden shacks upon muddy 
streets, and under very great discouragements. 
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STEAMER ‘‘ WILLAMETTE’’ LEAVING FOR ALASKA. 


those who left, yet, the faithful who remained 
stood the ‘‘ heat and battle of the day,’’ and 
now have the satisfaction of seeing such a revival 
of business and energy that their spirits are 
cheerful and their pocket-books growing fuller 
all the tims ° 

No city in the world to-day presents so many 
novel sights as Seattle. All nationalities are pour- 
ing in, and the arrivals for the past three months 
have run from 300 to 1,500 people per day. 


The outfitting business for Alaska alone amounts 
to thousands of dollars daily, and with such a 
fleet of vessels now running to Alaska ports, 
Seattle has been able to handle the crowds suc- 


cessfully. The merchants of Seattle with care- 
ful foresight and good business sagacity have not 


? 
only made 


possible to provide everyone who 
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atment and _ better 
prices than any other city. The 
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THE CITY 


down to those of the ‘‘ Luck of Roaring Camp’’ 
kind, and each steamer as it moves out with its 
loads of humanity carries with it the best wishes 
of success from our people. 


To sum up the situation at Seattle to-day and 
present it in aclear and honest way to the reader, 
I call attention to the following facts : 

Seattle is a city of 70,000 population. 

Its harbor is perfect and safe. 

It isthe center of a district which produces 
everything requisite to man’s comforts and needs. 

Last year thi 
worth of goods. 


134 factories produced $5,497,000 
It manufactures flour, woolens, 
pork produ ts, canned goods, evaporated vegeta- 
bles, ete. 
It is the commercial capital of Washington 
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She has a packing house with a capacity of 
700 hogs, 300 sheep and 200 cattle per day. 
She has a woolen mill with a capacity of 200 
pairs of blankets 
She makes the Yukon sled, and one firm sold 


over 5,000 this s She makes condensed 


ison. 
milk ; one concern turns out over 250 cases per 
day, 48 cans to the case. 
dried 
quantities. 
dles, and 
outfits. 
She has a hors 


horses 


She makes evaporated 
unlimited 
inufactures tents, pack-sad- 
the line of 


fruit d vegetables in 


She 


and 


everytl necessary in 
1d dog market, and hundreds 
of good dogs are shipped to Alaska 
weekly. 


Seattle is the iter of the greatest lumber in- 
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UNIVERSITY OF 


It is the only compe'itive point on the Pacific 
Coast having three transcontinental railroads— 
viz., Northern Pacific, Great Northern and Cana- 
dian Pacific. 

Competition in freight rates exists, by which 
Seattle merchants benefit as those of no other 
city do. Consumers get the benefit of their ri- 
valry and keen competition. 

Her climate is equable and favorable to labor 
and life. Flowers bloom all the year round. The 
average temperature is a little over 50 degrees all 
the year round, and the average rainfall is 41 
inches per year, distributed over eight months. 

Seattle has two flour mills with a capacity of 
1,500 barrels per day. 








WASHINGTON, 


terest in the world. No finer lumber is turned 
out anywhere, no better timber in the forest can 
be found on the known globe than grows in the 
State of Washington 

Seattle is 
steamers to ply upon 
already had two 
Federal vessels. 

Seattle’s Railro 
between the whar 


building at this time thirty new 
the Yukon River. It has 
United States contracts for 
\venue, 120 feet wide, runs 
s on one side, and the rear of 
many wholesale houses on the other. It is oc- 
cupied by tracks of the Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific and Seattle & 
the 


switching charges 


International (over which 
Pacific). There no 
nearly every wholesale house 


runs Canad are 
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PORT ORCHARD DRY DOCK, SHOWING BATTLESHIP ** OREGON.”? 


is within five blocks of the railroad tracks, and 
many of them are within from 50 to 500 feet 
distance. 

The banks of Seattle are in a perfectly sound 
condition, and can issue letters of. credit on 
Yukon points and elsewhere. To give a correct 
idea of the wonderful increase in bank clearings 
for the past year compared with the present the 
following table should be read carefully : 


SEATTLE BANK CLEARINGS, 


Mar. °% to Mar. ‘9% to Increase 
Mar. ‘97. Mar. ‘®. yr. ct. 
March. $2,192,686 $2,010,104 
April.. 2,242,925 2.183.109 
May . 2,384,009 2,410,670 
June. 3,139,011 2 803,030 
July. 2,817,940 2,674,123 ; 
August 2,298,725 3,942,953 2 
September 2 078,928 3,215,011 6 
October 2,470,849 3,876,954 57 
November 2 018,450 5,101,688 152 
December . 2,308,480 5,061,745 115 
January.. 1,855,615 5,673,019 206 
February.. 910,220 5,579,520 269 
Total.. 27,327,788 $5,932,026 61 


Her street railways are six cable lines, and six 
electric lines, all splendidly equipped and carry- 
ing passengers and freight to all parts of the city 
and its suburbs, 





The schools of Seattle are the very 
best, and the daily attendance is a far 
better average than most cities of its 
size. No expense has been spared to 
employ competent teachers, and an 
excellent superintendent (Mr. Bar- 
nard ), who has shown himself capable 
of his responsibility. 

The churches are a credit to any 
city, and have men of culture and 
ability to minister over them. 

Its newspapers are well edited, 
and have reflected great credit upon 
the city, especially the Seattle Post In- 
telligencer, which paper keeps abreast 
of the times, and is worthy of a city 
thrice the size of Seattle. 

No better idea can be given of 
Seattle as a starting point for Alaska 
and the Northwest Territory, or of 
commercial importance, than the fol- 
lowing, taken from the Evening Post 
of San Francisco: ‘‘ When geography 
is against a traffic it becomes, like 
any other problem, a very stubborn 
one. The distance from Chicago to 
San Francisco and from Chicago to 
Seattle is approximately the same, 

but the traveler to Dyea in going to 
San Francisco is going 800 miles out of his way. 
By ocean, Seattle is about 800 miles nearer to 
Dyea than San Francisco. The difference in 
first-class fare is $12, and the difference in sail- 





ing time is three days. 

“Thus in coming to San Francisco from 
Chicago the passenger is inflicting upon himself 
800 miles additional distance, $12 additional 
cost and three days additional time. On second- 
class the situation is much worse, and it must 
be remembered that 70 per cent. of what is 
known as Klondike travel is second-class.”’ 

The Post then goes on to say that the demand 
upon the Southern Pacific to equalize matters 
by reducing rates is unjust, as in order to 
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THE CITY 
make the cost the same the railroad would have 
to put its rates so low that it would receive but 
$1.38 for hauling a passenger from Ogden to San 
Francisco, first-class, and $1 second-class. 
tinuing, the Post says : 


Con- 


‘*Tf there is a merchant in San Francisco who 
has heretofore been guilty of the folly of not 
making himself acquainted with the commercial 
factors underlying this Klondike business, he 
has reason for entertaining a feeling of humilia- 
tion. As to the press nothing better can be 
expected than misrepresentation. 

‘*San Francisco is confronted with a lesson in 
commercial geography. It is 
an illustrative object lesson. 


being taught by 
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ary line of the city, 
Salmon Bay). The 
priated $70,000 for 
tion of roads, bui 
full blast. When « 
erly protected, 

carefully guard 

Moving on thes« 


fronting Puget Sound (on 
Government appro- 
immediate use for construc- 


has 


dings, ete., and work is now in 
ompleted Seattle will be prop- 


id the entrance to our harbor 


same lines the United States 
Government has made an appropriation for the 
building of the Lake Washington Canal, which 
will connect. the 

Lake Washington, 
land harbors ir 


waters of Puget Sound with 
and make one of the best in- 
the world. Vessels can be at 


anchor in this harbor (Lake Washington) in 





that geographical facts become 
commercial factors, and in this 
aspect they are very stubborn 
things. Geography is un- 
changeable ; the commercial 
factor which usually attends 
it insurmountable.’’ 

Seattle is three nautical 
days nearer Yokahoma, Tokio 
and the coast of Asia than 
San Francisco, so that the sav- 
ing of the cost of fuel and la- 
bor on each steamer sailing 





from Seattle is a very impor- 
tant item. 
With these local facts clus- 


tering about Seattle other 
marked improvements have 
come to it, and they are of 
national importance. One of 
these is the completion of one 
of the best dry docks in the 
world, built by the United 
States Government at Port 
Orchard, across the bay from 
Seattle. This dock recently 
received the battleship Oregon, which had a thor- 
ough overhauling and proved the strength, dura- 
bility and completeness of the dock. It can dock 
any vessel 500 feet long, and will be an invaluable 
aid to our Government for any necessity. The 
United States Government has also completed at 
Port Orchard commodious and tasteful quarters 
for the men, and excellent buildings for the 
commandant and officers, and what was a howl- 
ing wilderness three years ago has been trans- 
formed into one of the most complete dry dock 
stations in the United States. 

Anothernational improvementright atthe city’s 
doors is the Magnolia Bluff Army Post and Bat- 
tery, which is located on the northern bound- 





HOTEL STEVENS. 

fresh water, saving thousands of dollars to the 
Government or anyone owning a vessel—as in 
this harbor seaweed, kelp and barnacles cannot 
destroy the hull. When completed this canal 
will be of great commercial importance to 
Seattle. Referring to this work, the Secretary 
of War in his annual report of 1897, 
45, clearly showed importance. Let me 
give the following brief quotation from this 
report : 


page 


its 


‘*Tqcannot too strongly recommend the con- 
struction of this canal. Lake Washington isa large 
sheet of fresh water with excellent banks. It is 
very deep, and of course entirely free from tides. 
The necessity on that great coast of fresh water, 
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where sea- going vessels can be repaired and 
freed from barnacles, is most apparent.”’ 

At this writing a steamer leaves Seattle every 
cther day for Alaska, and with the fleet of ocean 
vessels now bound there from the Atlantic there 
will be a daily service. Already over 20,000 
people have sailed for Alaska since January Ist, 
1898, and upon the opening of navigation on the 
Yukon River many thousands more will go. <A 
daily steamer leaves for Victoria and Vancouver, 





B. C., and there is semi-weekly service to San 
Francisco ; semi-monthly service to China and 
Japan; monthly service to Central American 
ports, and daily and hourly boats to all cities 
and towns on Puget Sound, with innumerable 
boats plying to logging camps, farr .ers’ work- 
boats, etc., up and down the Sound. 

With these facts and illustrations before one, 
some idea can be formed of what Seattle fairly 
and honestly is. Those who are seeking some new 





field of enterprise and wish to come among 





us, bringing their money and experience, 
will be cordially welcomed, and we believe 
they will find it an inviting field. Let us 
build up our merchant marine, and there 
is no better place than here to do it. Let 
us dig out our hidden minerals, and smelt 
and refine them, and no better place can 
be selected. Let more flour be 
factured—no better spot fora mill. Build 

our better timber can be 

found anywhere on the globe. In these 

ways we can add to our industries and make 
Seattle a great city. The spirit of rivalry on 
Puget Sound is no longer in existence. Seat- 
tle has so far outstripped her sister cities that 


manu- 


cars here—no 
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she has honestly and 
rels of a ‘‘City of 
Destiny,’’? and the 
Northwest. 


proudly won the lau- 
Necessity,’? a ‘‘City of 
metropolis of the Pacific 
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luxre’s music I know 
In the measured flow 
Of words to the light guitar, 
And a magic spell 
Hath the gentle swell 
Of Aolian notes afar. 


Yet 


ALKI’’ OF PACIFIC STEAM 


sweeter 
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ve the roar 
es on the shore 
lark and sonorous sea, 
ny spirit bounds - 
I hear the sounds 
= glad symphony 


by far 


Than harp or guitar, 


Or song the nightingale sings, 


Are the tones that start 
From a kindred heart 
When love breathes over the strings 
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THE CAPTURE OF A SPANISH WARSHIP. 


A GALLANT FIGHT AGAINST SUPERIOR NUMBERS. 





HE British fourteen-gun 
brig-sloop Speedy was 
cruising, in the spring 
of 1801, in the Mediter- 
ranean. She was com- 
manded by Lord Coch- 
rane, and, as the captain 
has no small share in 
making a vessel of im- 
portance, this bold little 
gunbrig actually became 

a source of great annoyance to Spain by cutting 

up her coasting trade. Orders were accordingly 

issued by the Spanish government to send out 
armed vessels in pursuit of this impertinent little 
brig. 








But she merited her name, and was by no 
means easy to catch. One bright April morning, 
however, the Speedy had a narrow escape. The 
thirty-gun xebec Gamo, actuaily sent out in pur- 
suit of her, tried a stratagem to entrap her which 
almost succeeded. By means of closed or hang- 
ing ports the Gamo pretended to be an unarmed 
vessel, and thus decoyed the Speedy within hail ; 
then drawing them up, she displayed her heavy 
battery. For once in his glorious life Lord Coch- 
rane considered ‘‘discretion the better part of 
valor, and determined to return ruse for ruse. 
The Speedy mounted only fourteen guns (four- 
pounders), while the Gamo had thirty-two guns 
and was well manned. To escape would have 
been impossible, as the xebee sailed doubly as 
fast as the Speedy. 

The gun-brig therefore coolly displayed at her 
gaff-end the banner of Denmark, and a man, 
dressed in a Danish officer’s uniform, ’ stood 
bravely on her gangway, and answered the hail- 
ing of the Spaniard in Danish—or something 
like it. 

The Gamo nevertheless distrusted the nation- 
ality of the brig, and sent a boat to her with an 
officer. But the English were not to be caught. 
As the Spanish boat approached, a young officer 
cn the Speedy gravely hailed him and bade him 
not to come on board, as they had lately quitted 
one of the Barbary ports (very possibly they 
had!) and that if he ventured on their deck he 
would subject the Spanish ship to a long quaran- 
tine. 

This hint answered admirably. The Spanish 


had no wish to incur such a doom, and drew off. 
The officers mutually saluted and waved hands, 
and the two vessels parted company——the Don to 
rejoice at his escape from the risk of the plague, 
the Englishman to laugh over the ruse he had 
practised. 

But the laugh was not altogether a merry one 
—the Speedy’s officers would rather have fought 
their big opponent ; and Lord Cochrane had to 
console them by promising to fight the Gamo the 
next time they met, which was sure to be soon. 

A month passed by. The saucy little Speedy 
still hung, as it were, on the skirts of the Span- 
ish trade, and was still vainly pursued by the 
enraged Spaniards. 

As day broke over the blue sea one bright May 
morning, the Speedy’s ‘‘ look-out’ gave notice of 
a sail standing toward her. She gave chase at 
once, but the light breeze scarcely filled her sails, 
and it was nearly nine o’clock before she got 
within gunshot of the stranger. ‘To the joy of 
the Speedy they then discovered that the vessel 
approaching was no other than their old friend 
the Gamo, whom they had reluctantly deceived. 

Now Lord Cochrane could keep his word ! 
The Speedy, being close under the Gamo’s lee, 
tacked, and began the action by firing on the 
Spaniard. 

The Gamo promptly returned this apparently 
absurd defiance, and very soon attempted to 
hoard her puny foe; but that was too much of 
a good thing, considering the disparity of their 
numbers, and the brig, the instant she heard the 
order given, bore up also. 

A second time the attempt was made, and 
again it was frustrated by clever seamanship. 

At length, after a cannonade of forty-five min- 
utes, in which, with all her swift maneuvers, 
the Speedy could not escape the heavy broad- 
sides of her foe, and had three seamen killed and 
five wounded, Lord Cochrane determined to 
board the Spaniard. This was assuredly ‘‘ tak- 
ing the bull by the horns.” At the beginning 
of the fight the crew of the Speedy consisted of 
only fifty-four men and boys. She had now 
lost three men entirely, and five were, to say the 
least, not vcry efficient. The crew of the Gamo 
consisted of a total of three hundred and nine- 
teen men, boys, officers and marines. 

But it is not the fashion of ‘‘ Jack’’ to count 
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THE CAPTURE OF 
heads on such occasions. His arithmetic is, per- 
haps, not remarkably good. He is apt—Lord 
Cochrane was especially—to see his foes through 
a diminishing medium. So the gallant captain 
ran the Speedy close alongside the Gamo, and, 
with a rush and a British cheer, the seamen— 
led by their gallant commander 
the decks of the Gamo. 

There forty men found themselves opposed to 
three hundred. But the swords and cutlasses of 
the British fell heavily, and they cut for them- 
selves a way amidst the crowd of enemies. 





sprang upon 


But it was a tremendous struggle, desperate 
for ten minutes, especially in the waist of the 
xebec. Once the gallant seamen of the Speedy 
were nearly overpowered by the numbers op- 
posed to them. At that moment the clarion 
voice of their commander was heard hailing the 
Speedy. 

‘* Speedy, ahoy ! Send me fifty more men on 
board.”’ 

** Ay, ay, sir,”’ 


tc 


was the reply. 
You are aware that only sir men unhurt re- 
mained in the brig, so the order could not really 
be obeyed : but the forty men on board the 
(ramo were already so formidable that the Span- 
iards had no relish for the promised addition, 
and at once surrendered. 

The Spanish colors were struck, and the Union 
Jack floated over the xebec. 
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On her deck lay her commander, Don Fran- 
cisco de Torris, dead ; near him were the boat- 
swain and thirteen men, killed ; forty-one were 
wounded. 

Of the forty men who had made this dire 
havoc, only one seaman was killed! The first 
(and only) lieutenant of the Speedy, Richard 
William Parker, 
boatswain and one 

Meantime the ‘‘ doctor,’’ as the surgeon is al- 
ways called on board ship, Mr. James Guthrie, 
had cleverly taken the helm, and remained with 
the killed, wounded and boys on board the 


her 
seaman were also wounded. 


was wounded severely ; 


Speedy. 

We. may imag 
received the vict 
a difficult task 
prisoners, but Lord Cochrane was equal to his 
task, and in a few days the little Speedy and her 
lofty prize were safe at anchor in the harbor of 
Port Mahon. 


The Gamo Mie 


with what exultation they 
rs when they returned. It was 


» take care of their numerous 


ted twenty-two long Spanish 
twelve-pounders the main-deck, with eight 
long-eights and two heavy carronades (twenty- 
four pounders the quarter-deck and fore- 
Her crew, as we have said, consisted of 
two hundred and seventy-four officers, men and 
boys, and forty-fi' 

So bold an acl 


age of noble dee 


castle. 


marines. 
evement was rare even in that 
ls and gallant men. 





SUBMARINE ATTACK ON A BATTLESHIP. 


FROM A DRAWING 


BY F. H, SCHELL 
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ee | SOME VIEWS 
IN 

HAVANA, 

CUBA. 








1.The Yumari River and Bay of Matanzas. 2 Street Scene. 3. Trees Under Which was Celebrated Mass Attended by Columbus, and 
Church Built on the Site. In this Church all Incoming Captain Generals Take the Oath of Office and Receive the Key of 
State. 4 Valley of the Yumari Back of Matanzas. 5. Soldiers’ Barracks Foot of O'Reilly Street, Showing Portion 
of Old Wall which Once Surrounded Havana. 6. Sugar Plantation near Havana. 7 Old Castle Outside 
of Havana. t+. Central Park, Tacon Theatre, Louvre Café and Inglaterra Hotel 
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ISS BRUNTON often said 
that she had no patience 
with women who allowed 
other people to put upon 
them. A woman, she pro- 
tested, should be a person 
of sense and spirit, not a 
poor, yielding reed swayed 
by every breeze. Her sister, Mrs. Simpson, used 
to take a remark of this kind to herself, and re- 
tort that a woman who had only herself to think 
of could easily keep up her courage. A spinster 
sarning a comfortable livelihood did not know 
how hardly life pressed on the mother of a family. 
Miss Brunton never argued the point, because 
she knew that you might as well try to write on 
water as on Aggy’s mind. But her eyes had a 
twinkle in them when her sister compared their 
lots to her own disadvantage. 
was likely to wear out first. 

For many years Miss Brunton had been an as- 
sistant principal in the Blackport High School, 
which is a large and flourishing concern. Be- 
fore coming to Blackport she had languished as 
a teacher in private families, and everyone con- 
sidered that she greatly improved her position 
by getting a post in a high school. Besides, 
Aggy Brunton had married Professor Simpson of 
Blackport College, and therefore lived in Black- 
port, and would be able to befriend her sister in 
many ways. 


She knew who 


Miss Brunton was very glad to go and live 
near Aggy, but her reasons were not exactly 
those put forward by her friends when they con- 
gratulated her. Aggy had never been able to 
look after herself, or her husband, or her chil- 
dren; and Miss Brunton thought it would be 
easier to do her own work and lend her sister 
a helping hand if the work and the sister were 
near neighbors. At first she lived in Professor 
Simpson’s house, and as long as this arrange- 
ment lasted she certainly found plenty to do 
there. A child was born every year to parents 
who were unthrifty, delicate and poor. How 
Miss Brunton had the strength and the patience 
to be school-teacher, nurse and housekeeper day 
by day no one could understand. She often 
owned that she felt tired ; sometimes her spirits 


flagged. But she would soon whip them up 


again. Melancholy, like other luxuries, was not 
for her. Aggy might sit by the fire and weep 
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while the world ran away, but her sister felt the 
weight of the world on her shoulders, and meant 
to support it or die. 

However, soon after the fifth child arrived 
Miss Brunton had to turn out because, unless 
she slept in a cupboard, the house would no 
longer hold her. She took two small, cheap rooms 
close by, and Aggy said it would be nearly the 
same thing as having Susan with them ; which 
was quite true as far as Aggy was concerned. 
Her sister found the new arrangement rather 
more tiring than the old one. 

Nevertheless Miss Brunton greatly enjoyed the 
snatches of solitude and leisure that were left to 
her. She had never before had a sitting-room of 
her own, or any chance of receiving her friends. 
Wherever she lived she made friends. That 
faculty of lending a helping hand did not ex- 
haust itself on her sister, and is one that usu- 
ally wins goodwill. Besides she acted as a tonic 
on some of the nervous, overworked women who 
made the scho Not all of 
it those who did swore by her, 
clove to her, and when fate took them from her, 
would go far and 


wheels go round. 
them liked. her, 


wide to see her again. 

But Miss Brunton never had much time to 
give her friends 
turn over a new 


She was always meaning to 
leaf and let Aggy shift for her- 
self, and she was always finding that the possi- 
ble moment had not arrived. If Aggy had been 
robust and very well-to-do, Miss Brunton might 
have left her sister to fight her own battles. But 
Professor Simpson had a limited income, and his 
y, and his wife was both sickly 

When Aggy sent in haste for 
her sister it was always because she had a head- 


children were sick] 
and incompetent 


ache or a damaged child, or no nurse, or no 
cook; and when Miss Brunton reached the 
house she often found the family in real diffi- 
culties. It is true that Aggy usually brought 
them on herself, but there they were. 

Of course all married women know that a sin- 
gle woman never has anything to do. 
women without 
respect. 


Married 
children count as single in this 
A spinster who maintains herself is a 
person of leisure compared with a rich man’s 
wife who has a baby in the nursery. 
great mystery, 


This is a 
but every mother understands it. 
Mrs. Simpson used to talk with envy of her sis- 
ter’s tranquil life and even of her circumstances, 
which she said were really easier than her own. 
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At any rate, her husband and she could not 
afford a holiday in Europe, and when they 
wanted a new book they looked for it on Miss 
Brunton’s table. 

‘*My month in Europe has cost me five hun- 
dred dollars,’’ said Miss Brunton. ‘‘I wonder 
how much you have spent at Newport ?”’ 

‘* A great deal more than we meant to. We 
always do,’’ said Mrs. Simpson, with a sigh. 
She was a thin, little woman, with a drab skin 
and colorless, scanty hair. ‘‘ Do you spend all 
you make?’’ she continued. ‘‘Do you never 
think of providing for your old age?”’ 

‘Of course I do,’’ said Miss Brunton, briskly. 
‘Who would if I did not, pray ?”’ 

Mrs. Simpson’s friends were under the impres- 
sion that she suffered a good deal from her sis- 
ter’s quick temper. She looked slightly injured 
now, and said : 

‘“‘It must be so easy for you to save, living 
in these two little rooms, and only yourself to 
think of. Have you put by much ?”’ 

‘** About a thousand dollars.’’ 

A weaker woman might have tried to con- 
ceal this fact, but Miss Brunton felt quite 
sure that she could take care of herself and 
her money. 

Aggy’s prominent light eyes opened widely. 

“One thousand dollars! I wish I had a 
quarter of it.’’ 

** Don’t be so silly, Aggy,’’ said Miss Brunton, 
sharply. ‘‘If I was knocked out of my work 
to-morrow I should have about fifty dollars a 
year to live on.”’ 

‘Archibald says he can’t afford to buy me a 
new winter jacket,’’ continued Aggy. ‘‘I can’t 
get my sleeves into my old one. I wish you 
would lend me a little money, Susan.’’ 

‘Certainly not,’’ said Susan at once. 

The Simpsons ought not to have been forever 
short of money. Archibald had fifteen hundred 
a year of his own, and his professorship brought 
him an income of at least three thousand. Most 
of his colleagues considered him a man of means. 
He certainly might have made two ends meet in 
Blackport, where folks do their washing at home 
and get a respectable little house for four hun- 
dred dollars a year. The Simpsons were not 
even in the uncomfortable position of knowing a 
great many people much richer than themselves. 
The staff of Blackport College supplied them with 
friends — men who professed something or lec- 
tured on something, and earned very little by it. 
The womenfolk connected with such men are not 
fine birds; they have no money for feathers. 


Mrs. Simpson could have been as well dressed as 


her acquaintances without any undue strain on 
her husband’s purse. 

But the skillful management of an _ in- 
come is really more important than its figure. 
Mrs. Simpson muddled away her money as she 
muddled away her time and her health ; and of 
course her husband and children suffered for her 
sins. She was one of those incompetent, help- 
less creatures who at eighteen possess a pretty 
complexion and an amiable, vacant smile. They 
always marry and have families and make every- 
one belonging to them uncomfortable ; and why 
men choose them for wives and mothers men 
alone can say. Poor Professor Simpson had 
twelve years in which to repent of his folly, and 
then, in an epidemic of influenza, he went out of 
the game. It was after his death that Miss Brun- 
ton’s real troubles began. 

In future Aggy and her five children would 
have to live on fifteen hundred a year, and she 
assured her sister it could not be done. Susan 
said : ‘‘Stuff and nonsense! it must be done.’’ 
It was preposterous to talk ; as if they had any 
alternative! How did Aggy propose to spend 
more than her income without getting into debt? 
Luckily, by the terms of her husband’s will, she 
could not touch the capital. Aggy reminded her 
sister that twenty years ago she had taken a prize 
at school for flower-painting. Why should she 
not recall that lost art and give lessons in it to 
the young ladies of Blackport? Miss Brunton 
said it would be much better for her sister to re- 
call the little she knew about cooking, and man- 
age her house and children with the help of one 
servant. 

‘‘Susan means well,”’ said Aggy to her friends; 
‘*but of course she does not know what it is to 
have children and feel anxious to provide for 
them. I must be both father and mother to my 
darlings now, and I am not strong. Susan al- 
ways had the constitution of a horse. She ought 
to have been a man.”’ 

**Yes,’’ said the friends; ‘‘she would have 
made a very good man.”’ 

Aggy’s grief on the death of Professor Simpson 
was very harrowing to those about her ; she gave 
it such full expression. Even on the day of the 
funeral Miss Brunton felt inclined to shake her 
because she would howl over the baby in his 
cradle directly he had been got to sleep. She 
wept at every meal for weeks, because the sight 
of Susan in dear Archibald’s chair made her 
miserable, and she wept at the bare mention of 
retrenchment, because she said her husband had 
always wished her to have everything she 
wanted. 
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With great difficulty Miss Brunton managed 
to get the Simpsons into a house they could rea- 
sonably afford; and then the day soon came 
when she confessed to her friends that she meant 
to live with her sister again. None of them asked 
why. They understood that Aggy would get on 
a little better with most of Susan’s income added 
to her own. 

Perhaps Aggy did get on a little better than if 
Susan had led her own life and left her sister to 
shift for herself. It never occurred to Miss Brun- 
ton that she had any choice in the matter for 
longer than an angry moment. She regarded 
her near relatives much as we regard our own 
bodies. We regret their imperfections, but we 
do not try in this world to get away from them. 

The new conditions would have been more 
bearable if Miss Brunton could have held the 
reins—managed the housekeeping and the fam- 
ily expenditure, as well as her work at school. 
But of course Aggy stood on her dignity and re- 
sented both advice and interference. She attrib- 
uted: all her troubles to fate, and not to her own 
want of sense and self-control. One afternoon 
Miss Brunton came back from school and found 
Oscar, a boy of five, badly scalded. 

‘** How did it happen?’ she asked. 

‘He pulled the kitchen kettle over himself,’’ 
explained Aggy. ‘‘ Sarah was down in the wash- 
house at the time.”’ 

‘* But where were you?’ 

** Paying calls.”’ 

‘‘Why.do you do that on a washing-day when 
Sarah cannot possibly look after the children?’ 

“‘T cannot give up my friends and my posi- 
tion, Susan. I wish to keep both for my family. 
We must get a second servant.’’ 

‘* We cannot afford it.’’ 

‘“We must. It is very easy for you to talk— 
away all day in that big, cheerful school, sitting 
on a platform and looking at a lot of well; 
behaved girls—you don’t know what it is to 
spend the morning with five children as naughty 
as mine.’’ 

When night came Aggy asked her sister to sit 
up with Oscar. 

‘fA sleepless night never seems to hurt you,”’ 
she said. ‘‘I am quite exhausted with the shock 
of finding him scalded.’’ 

**T will take him this night, but not again to- 
morrow,’’ said Miss Brunton; ‘‘I can’t teach 
when I am dead tired. It would not be fair to 
the school.”’ 

‘*Of course I shall come in now and then.”’ 

‘*No, you won’t,’’ said Miss Brunton; ‘1 
shall lock the door.”’ 
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Aggy took offense at her sister’s manner, but 
she knew her to be a person of her word, so she 
went to bed and slept soundly. The next night 
Oscar slept and did not disturb his mother. 

The fear of letting the wear and tear of her 
home life affect her work at school acted like a 
spur on Miss Brunton ; kept her going when she 
might have flagged, and even drove her to resist 
encroachment. She never allowed anyone to 
make her unpunctual, and when Easter came 
she set off for a short holiday, although Mrs. 
Simpson showed that she thought it a selfish 
thing to do. In the end she wished she had 
not spent the money on the journey, because, 
before she had been away forty-eight hours, she 
received a telegram to say that Rosie had intlam- 
mation of the lungs. Of course Rosie’s aunt had 
to pack ber trunks and return at once to Black- 
port. 

‘‘T can’t refuse to go when they are in trou- 
ble,’’ she said to her indignant companion. ‘‘ Ag- 
gy’s troubles are of her own making, but they are 
terribly real. She took this child with her in 
an open trolley car last week in a bitter east 
wind. I told her it was folly, and she asked me 
what I knew about children.”’ 

When Miss Brunton got back to Blackport she 
found Rosie much better. In fact, the doctor 
had only’feared inflammation of the lungs, and 
had managed to keep it off. 

‘*You ought not to have sent for me,’’ said 
Miss Brunton to her sister. ‘‘ The child has not 
been seriously ill.”’ 

She wished afterward that she had held her 
peace, because her ‘rebuke sent Aggy into hys- 
terics. Mrs. Simpson cried and laughed, and 
said she was worn out with nursing, and vowed 
she had neither asked nor expected her sister to 
come. She always kept her troubles to herself, 
and never again would she fly to Susan for sym- 
pathy ina sorrowful hour. Then she took a 
sleeping draught and went to bed, while Susan 
looked after Rosie and the other children. 

The proper mission of women is, of course, to 
weave roses into the tangled threads of manly 
lives. But there are some women who never get 
a chance of performing the pretty task for which 
Nature, the poet says, designed them. On the 
contrary, their hands have to make the best of 
tangles just as hard and just as tiring as those 
that engage the attention of their masculine 
neighbors. Miss Brunton had succeeded to her 
brother-in-law’s anxieties, but not to his posi- 
tion of authority in the house or to his income. 
Of course you may say that the remedy lay in 
her own hands. She had only to harden her 
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heart. But that is exactly what some people 
cannot do. Miss Brunton loved her nephews 
and nieces. They put their grimy little arms 
round her neck and came to her for help in their 
troubles. She wore herself out over the effort to 
keep them perfectly fed and clothed. She tried 
to make her sister put by a little money toward 
their education. But in this 
ceeded, and at the end of two years her own savy- 
ings had diminished. The latest drain on her re- 
sources hail been caused by a fire in the nursery. 
When she spoke of claiming restitution from the 
insurance company, Aggy said that the premium 
had not been paid since her husband’s death. 
She had always had other things to do with her 
money. Alter this Miss Brunton felt that no 
discovery or extravagance or folly would be sur- 
prising. She wondered whether they would ever 
find themselves without a roof to their heads. 


she never suc- 


Even a tough constitution cannot stand inces- 
sant work and worry for very long. Professor 
Simpson had been dead for about two and a half 
years when Miss Brunton found that she must 
either rest or break down. So she told Aggy that 
she meant to spend the summer vacation in Eu- 
rope. 

‘You are 


somew here ! 


lucky,’’ said Aggy. ‘‘ Always off 

Miss Brunton had not been out of Blackport 
since last summer, and she mentioned this fact 
to Aggy, but Aggy only wriggled away from it, 
and observed -that the children and she would 
have to content themselves with Long Branch. 
Miss Brunton felt positive that her sister could 
not afford to go anywhere at all, but she gave 
great offense by saying so. Aggy asked how she 
could grudge the poor delicate children a fort- 
night at the seaside, when she was planning an 
extensive holiday for herself. 

Mrs. Simpson did not realize that her sister 
was near a collapse. All her life she had leaned 
on Susan, taken her strength for granted, reck- 
oned she had 
parade them. 


no troubles because she did not 
She had not the the 
sympathy to see that even to the strong natures 
there come moments of discouragement. 


sense or 


Aggy went to Long Branch early in the summer, 
about a month before the end of the term. Miss 
Brunton begged her to go later, and not take the 
elder children away from school, but Mrs. Simp- 
son observed that she had to study economy. 
Lodgings were cheap in June. 

‘You have bought a great many new clothes,’’ 
said Susan, as she helped to pack. 
they are paid for !”’ 

‘* They are,’’ said Mrs. Simpson, shortly. 


ce] hope 
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‘“T can’t understand it,’’ 
‘Last month 
bills until this month’s check had come, and 
have settled them all and replenished 
the family wardrobe. 
purse for y 


persisted Susan. 
you said you could not pay your 


now you 
Have you enough in your 
ur railroad fares? And how are you 
our expenses at Long Branch ?”’ 
“Oh, don’t poke and pry into my affairs !”’ 
said Aggy, impatiently. ‘‘The children would 
die without a change of air, and we can’t go 
about like Red Indians, in ragged blankets.’’ 
Miss Brunton did not feel reassured, but she 
could do nothing to stop the expedition. 


going to pay 


For a 
day or two she enjoyed the silent, empty house, 
and then she suddenly began to hate it. The 
deserted rooms oppressed her, the lonely meals 
For the first time in her life she 
failed to outstep the blue devils always at her 
heels. She 


choked her 


negan to dwell on the future—and 
Heaven help the woman without mate or money 
who does that! She began to think that she 
could fford the journey to Europe. It 
would make a hole in the five hundred dol- 
lars left of her savings —the only shield in case 
of emergency between her and destitution. Then 
of warning from the great doctor 
she had consulted left her no choice. She prom- 
ised him to go. After that she felt more cheer- 
ful, and made her plans. She was to start the 
ol closed, soon after the Simpsons 
came back from Long Branch. 


not 


a solemn word 


very day sch 


The children looked very rosy and sunburnt, 
but Aggy lo 
ton had been as wide awake as usual, she would 
have guessed that her sister had something on 
her mind. But just at the end of the term a week 
of great heat tried her to the utmost, and she 
had no stre? 
but her ow1 


ked worried. Perhaps if Miss Brun- 


eth or vision for anyone’s business 


, 
At last commencement-day arrived, and when 


the necessary festivities came to an end Miss 
Brunton walked home numb and dull with 


weariness, 
The 


the sweltering 


She felt too tired to travel, too tired 
to live. little street seemed to pant beneath 
sun; every window was set open 


and some front-doors were ajar. It was quieter 
if the heat had made the inmates 
idle and drowsy. But when Miss Brunton ap- 
proached her sister’s house, alarming and famil- 


iar sounds 


than usual, as 


iched her from one of the open 
upper windows—the uncontrolled sobs of a wo- 
hysterics. 
Brunton paused, 
habit proved 


man nearly For a moment Miss 
inclined to run But 
too strong for her; she could not 
turn her back on a difficulty. She opened the 


door with her latehkey, and walked upstairs and 


away. 
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into the front bedroom. There lay Aggy, crying 
and laughing and raving incoherently, while a 
frightened maid-servant stood near with a bottle 
of smelling-salts. Miss Brunton sent the girl out 
of the room, locked the door and sat down. She 
knew that Aggy’s hysterics soon came to an end if 
no one tried to coax her out of them. Ina few 
minutes Mrs. Simpson got off the bed and came 
to the window where her sister had taken a chair. 

‘*Good-bye !’’ she said, with a sob. 

Miss Brunton did not answer. 

Aggy next went to her wardrobe and put on 
a hat and cape. While she stood at the glass 
Miss Brunton went to the door and put the key 
in her pocket. -Then she sat down again. She 
was too tired to talk, and she knew she would 
soon hear all about it. When Aggy tound the 
door locked she pulled it noisily to and fro, and 
beat on it with her fists, and sobbed to her sister 
to come and open it at once. So Miss Brunton 
seized her wrists, and dragged her back to the 
window and made her sit down. 
exhausting, but successful. 

‘‘Let me go,’’ howled Aggy; ‘‘I want to 
drown myself !’’ 

‘Sit still, and don’t behave like an_ idiot,”’ 
said Miss Brunton. ‘‘The neighbors will hear 
you if you make such a row.”’ 

‘*T don’t care who hears me ! 


The tussle was 


I shall be dead 
in an hour, and then you'll be sorry. 
the key this moment, Susan !”’ 

Miss Brunton sat still and waited until her sis- 
ter sulkily left off crying ; then she said : 

‘*T want my tea, Aggy. 
me what’s the matter?” 

‘*T don’t know why I 
anything! Read that!’ 

Miss Brunton took the crumpled letter her sis- 
ter held out, and as she read it her face turned 
wan and old. The letter said that unless Mrs. 
Simpson paid the seven hundred dollars she had 
borrowed within forty-eight hours, the usual 
proceedings would be taken. In due course she 
must expect her furniture to be seized and sold 
in discharge of the debt. 

‘*You have been borrowing money,”’ said Miss 
Brunton. She showed no surprise, and her man- 
ner was heavy and hopeless rather than angry. 
Yet Aggy felt afraid. 

‘‘T had to!’ she protested. ‘‘I can’t let my 
children starve! It is impossible for an unmar- 
ried woman to understand what a mother 2s 

Miss Brunton put up her hand to stem the tor- 
rent of words. 


‘*Who writes? Where did you get the money?’ 
she asked, 


Give me 


Are vou going to tell 


should! You can’t do 
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‘*T saw an advertisement in the Herald. 
letters were most considerate at first. He said 
he did it to help people—especially ladies—and 
that he wanted no security. And now he is 
going to turn us into the streets; and the trus- 
tees will iet him do it.’’ 

‘*How much do you owe?” 

Miss Brunton looked at the letter as she asked 
the question, and noted again that seven hun- 
dred dollars was the sum mentioned there. 

‘*T had five hundred at Christmas,”’ said Aggy, 
beginning to sob again, and speaking with angry 
resentment ; ‘‘ I have paid him about a hundred 
dollars as interest on it ; and just before I went 
away I had another two hundred. I couldn’t 
help it! You needn’t look at me like that, 
Susan! Give me the letter, and leave me to 
manage my own affairs. Only, before you start, 
tell me where I am to send your things. I sup- 
pose they won’t be sold up with mine !’ 

Miss Brunton got up. 

‘*T must pay it,’’ she said. ‘‘I have the check 
for my salary in my pocket and five hundred 
dollars at the bank. You can’t be left in a house 
without furniture. Besides—the disgrace 

Miss Brunton broke off abruptly, and with a 
nervous twitch of her lips. Aggy cried, and said 
that in future she would let all the children die 
rather than borrow money to keep them alive. 
She followed her sister downstairs and poured 
out two cups of tea. 


His 


‘7 will go and see Mr. Taylor at once,’’ said 


Miss Brunton when she had drunk the tea, but 
not eaten anything with it. She found that food 
choked her. ‘‘He must manage this business 
for us or we may be still more swindled.”’ 

Mr. Taylor had 
Simpson’s lawyer. 

‘Tt is not very pleasant to let other people 
know of one’s private affairs,’’ objected Aggy. 

‘‘ When you have made a mess of them it is 
often necessary.’’ 

‘“‘T’m sure I’m sorry you have to go out 
again,’’? said Aggy, who had gone back already 
to her usual injured tone. ‘‘ What time do you 
start to-morrow? Can I pack for you ?”’ 

Miss Brunton turned on her. 

‘‘ Where do you think I should get the money 
now? From your money lender?’ 

‘Oh,’’? whimpered Aggy, ‘‘ can’t you go?”’ 

**Of course not.”’ 

‘‘T wish I had never told you. 
had let me drown myself. 
much better.”’ 

‘‘T dare say it would,’’ said Miss Brunton, 
impatiently, and she shut the door very quietly 


always acted as Professor 


I wish you 
It would have been 
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as she went out of the house because she longed 
to bang it. 

She saw Mr. Taylor’s managing clerk and gave 
him her instructions, and she came away possess- 
ing nothing in the world but a couple of five- 
dollar bills in her purse which would have to 
last her until her salary fell due again. Perhaps 
if Mr. Taylor himself had seen her he would 
have made some different arrangement ; but his 
clerk merely heard what she had to say, and 
promised to have the matter attended to at once. 
It never occurred to Miss Brunton that she could 
Perhaps it would not have 
been easy, but at any rate she did not think of 
it. She had never borrowed a penny in her life. 

As she left the office her head swam and her 
knees trembled. She clung to the railings and 
looked fearfully up and down the street lest any 
one should see her and speak to her. She felt 
bewildered and exhausted, so that she could not 
think of the morrow or question the wisdom of 
But her courage had 
come to an end for the time. She had fought a 
good fight, and now she thought with desire of 
rest. 
ground, her memory throwing up odd transient 
flashes from bygone days; broken pictures of 
hours that had been neither important nor espe- 
cially happy ; other pictures graven on her mind 
in the decisive moments of life. As long as the 
streets were quiet she remained in this half- 
stupefied condition ; but presently she had to 
walk through the noisiest street in Blackport, 
and there the traffic jarred cruelly on her irrita- 


borrow the money. 


what she had just done. 


She walked slowly on, her eyes on the 
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ble nerves. She hurried on, but the street was a 
long one, and she could not escape directly. One 
heavy wagon seemed to pursue her. It stopped 
when she stopped, and came after her when 
she ran on. At last she could bear it no longer, 
and she made a rush across the crowded road. 
She heard shouts, stared round, and suddenly 
Something hit her vio- 


felt afraid to go 
lently in the chest-—— 


on. 


x x * * “K 

Aggy sat beside her looking very white and 
tearful. There were screens round the bed, but 
she could see by the ceiling that she lay in a 
large room. 

‘It’s all right about the money,”’ she said. It 
was a great effort to speak, and she did not hear 
because she lost consciousness 
Next time she opened her eyes she saw a 
She looked 


at her sister with mild surprise and wondered 


Aggy’s answer, 
again. 
doctor and a nurse as well as Aggy. 
why the tears streamed down her poor, weak, 
little face. 
‘*T suppose I’m dying,”’ 
‘6 Oh, Susan,”’ 


she thought. 
cried Aggy, ‘‘ I wish there was 
I wish I had not 
let you go out again when you were so tired.”’ 
Susan’s eyes stared dreamily at her sister. 
‘*T’m all right,’’? she whispered ; ‘‘ the doctor 
said I only wanted rest. I’m going to get it.’’ 
She shut her eyes and they waited. Presently 
she opened them 
‘“You go and look after the children,’’ she 
said to Aggy 


something I could do for you. 


onee more, 


Then she die 
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By KATHARINE 


Tue river lingers, loth to go, 
Singing her country song, and slow 

She winds amid the fields and clover, 
Hither and thither, to and fro. 


She knows that far in mist and mirk 
Lies the great sea with many a bark, 

But would not the sweet day were over 
Under this heaven of thrush and lark 


In the flowered field she lies at play 

Half the length of a summer’s day, 
Like a long silver ribbon curving 

To and fro in her wild, sweet way. 


RIVER. 


TYNAN 
Alas ! tl 
What 

Past the 


Bearing tl 


little river, dost fear 
past the alders sere 
long channel, curving, swerving, 


y waters far from here? 


Dost know this day is sweet and good, 
Here in earth’s meadows saffron-hued 

Where the birds sing and sing for ever, 
And the lark soareth o’er his brood? 


But the 
Calleth, 
Yet we 


Sweet is 


leep calleth—even so 
ind there is far to go. 

would stay, I and the river. 
the meadowed place we know. 
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TORTOISES AND TURTLES. 


To many of us the chief idea connected with 
turtles is that they are used to make turtle-soup, 
while in regard to tortoises our acquaintanceship 
is often limited to an individual or two kept in 
our own or a friend’s garden as a very unsocia- 
ble kind of pet. We are also acquainted with 
this group of animals by means of tortoise-shell, 
either in the form of combs or various orna- 
mental articles; although the exact nature of 
this commodity -- which, by the way, comes 
from turtles, and not from tortoises—is very fre- 
quently but very imperfectly known. Many 
people, indeed, have more or less hazy ideas as 
to what kind of animals tortoises and turtles 
really are. Thus they are sometimes classified 
as insects ; and the writer well recollects a wom- 
an who purchased an unfortunate tortoise to 
take the place of a deceased hedgehog in the 
kitchen, for the purpose of eating black-beetles, 
and was immensely astonished when told that 
the tortoise was a vegetable feeder and had no 
sort of kinship with the hedgehog. 

Tortoises and turtles, or, as it is frequently 
convenient to call them, chelonians (from the 
Greek name of the turtle), are, however, in real- 
ity a very remarkable group, or order, of the 
great class of reptiles ; and their form is so pe- 
culiar and so interesting that a short glance at 
some of their chief structural features cannot fail 
to be instructive. We are, indeed, accustomed 
to regard many extinct groups of reptiles as 
more bizarre and strange than any forms which 
now inhabit the globe; but if we were to be 
made acquainted for the first time with tortoises 
from their fossil remains, we should certainly 
consider them as far more extraordinary than 
any other types ; and it is highly probable that 
the paleontologist who first made known such a 
remarkable type of reptilian structure would be 
charged with having created a totally impossible 
monster. 

The most striking and peculiar feature about 
tortoises and turtles is the more or less complete 
bony shell with which their body is protected. 
The accompanying cut exhibits a typical chelo- 
nian, as exemplified by a land-tortoise. In this 
creature we see a fully developed bony shell, with- 
in which the head, limbs and tail can be retract- 
ed, so as to afford a perfect protection for the entire 
animal. We have just said that the shell of the 
tortoise is a bony one ; but it will probably be at 
once objected that the ‘‘ tortoise-shell’’ of com- 


merce is about as unlike bone as it can well be. 
This apparent discrepancy can, however, be very 
readily explained. In a living tortoise the outer 
surface of the shell is completely covered over 
with a series of large shield-like horny plates, of 
which there is one row down the middle of the 
back, a lateral row on either side of this middle 
one ; externally to which we have a series of 
marginal shields, forming the border of the 
upper half of the shell. Similar horny shields 
also cover the lower part of the shell, which we 
shall notice shortly. The solid bony shell un- 
derlies these horny shields ; the relations of the 
horny and bony constituents of the protecting 
shell being shown in Fig. 2, where the outer 
horny shields have been stripped off, leaving dis- 
tinct grooves on the underlying bones at the lines 
of junction with one another. Now it is these 
horny shields which form the ‘‘ tortoise-shell”’ 
of commerce ; in the land-tortoises they are, in- 
deed, very thin, and of no economical value ; 
but in one of the marine turtles, known as the 
hawksbill, they become greatly thickened, and 
furnish the well-known ‘‘tortoise-shell,’’ so re- 
markable for its translucency and the beautiful 
coloration formed by the mottled blending of a 
full reddish brown with a lemon yellow. It will 
be noticed from Fig. 1 that in the land-tortoises 
these horny shields have their edges in apposi- 
tion ; but in the young of the hawksbill turtle 
they overlay one another like the slates on a 
roof, although in the adult they become united 
by their edges in the same manner as in the tor- 
toises. 

Turning once more to Fig. 1, it will be seen, 
as we have already incidentally mentioned, that 
the shell consists of an upper vaulted portion 
covering the sides and back, which is technically 
known as the carapace; and also of a flattened 
lower plate protecting the chest and abdomen, to 
which the term plastron, or breastplate, is ap- 
plied. The carapace and the plastron are usu- 
ally connected together by a comparatively short 
bony bridge, at the extremities of which are the 
notches for the fore and hind limbs, as is well 
shown in Fig. 1. In the land-tortoises this 
union between the carapace and plastron is quite 
complete ; but in the marine turtles, and also in 
some fresh-water tortoises, there is no bony 
union between the upper and lower portions of 
the shell. The characters of the plastron of the 
land-tortoises are well shown in Fig. 3, from 
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which it will be seen that there are six pairs of 
symmetrical horny shields, arranged on either 
side of the middle line of the shell. This type 
of plastron is characteristic of nearly all the tor- 
toises of the northern hemisphere; but in a 
smaller group, now confined to the southern 
hemisphere, there is an additional unpaired 
shield (Fig. 4, 7, gu) dividing the first or gular 
(gu) shields of the plastron. This additional, 
or intergular, shield, as it is termed, is very fre- 
quently of a battledore shape, as in Fig. 4. 

In regard to the bones composing the upper 
shell, or carapace, it will be observed, from Fig. 
2, that although they by no means correspond 


in contour with the overlying horny shields, yet 


that a decided general similarity of arrangement 
obtains between the two. Thus there is a single 
middle row of bones corresponding to the middle 
row of horny shields, although the bones are 
smaller and more numerous than the 
Similarly there is 
either side of 

the 
row ; 


shields. 
a series of lateral bones on 


middle 

while 
in like man- 
ner the bor- 
der of the 
carapace is 
formed of a 
series of mar- 
ginal 
correspond- 
ing 


bones 


very 
closely with FIG. 1.— SIDE VIEW 
the marginal horny shields. The middle series of 
bones of the carapace are severally attached to 
the summits of the spines of the backbone or ver- 
tebree ; while the lateral bones are nothing more 
than large expanded plates lying on the ribs, to 
which they are so completely welded that they 
are generally regarded as part of the same bone. 

From this very brief glance at the structure of 
the chelonian shell, we are now enabled to un- 
derstand one of the most peculiar features of the 
organization of these remarkable reptiles. This 
peculiar feature is, that whereas the shoulder- 
blade in all other animals lies entirely on the 
outer side of the ribs, in the tortoises and turtles 
it is situated within the cavity enclosed by the 
ribs and shell. Similarly the haunch - bones, 
which in all other animals lie close to the outer 
surface ot the body, are likewise shifted within 
the cavity of the ribs and shell. To reach the 
shoulder-blades and haunch-bones the bones of 
the arm and leg are bent in a manner quite pe- 
culiar to this group of reptiles. 
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One other peculiarity in the bony structure of 
the group still remains to be mentioned. It is 
probably well known to all our readers that ordi- 
nary reptiles—such as crocodiles and lizards— 
are furnished with well-developed teeth, which 
are frequently of great size. In all chelonians, 
, teeth are totally wanting, and 

onsequently performed by the 
jaws, which form sharp cutting 
nsheathed with a coating of thick 
horn. This total absence of teeth is well shown 
in Fig. 1, still better in Fig. 5, where the 
bones of the skull are represented with the flesh 
and skin removed. Another remarkable pecu- 
liarity of the chelonian skull is found in the cir- 
that th 
are firmly united 
instead of being 


on the contrary 
their function is 
margins of the 


edges, and ar 


and 


cumstance two sides of the lower jaw 
together by bone at the chin, 
more or less completely sepa- 
other living reptiles. A third 
1e development of the hinder ex- 
tremity of the skull into a long spike-like process 


(Fig. 5, 


rated, as in all 
peculiarity is tl 


0), 
which gives 
a very char- 
acteristic 
contour to 
this part. 
The whole 
of the skull 
is covered 
with horny 
shields ( Fig. 
1) in the 
living ani- 
in this respect the structure of the 
ds exactly with that of the shell. 
re absence of teeth, coupled with 
the horny sheathing of the jaw, and the solid 
union of the two bones of the lower jaw at the 
chin, tortoises agree,with birds. Many or all of 
the birds of the secondary geological epoch are, 
known to have been provided 
with a complete set of teeth, and it is therefore 
highly probable that we shall some day find the 
fossil remains of extinct tortoises which were also 
furnished with these useful implements, since 
there appears t 
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mal; so that 
skull correspor 
In the enti 


however, now 


» have been a tendency in many 
groups of animals, and more especially in birds 
and their near relations the reptiles, to lose their 
teeth. Thus the fish-lizards of the cretaceous 
rocks of the United States are all characterized 
by the absence of teeth ; and a similar condition 
obtains in the pterodactyles, or flying reptiles of 
the same deposits, by which feature they are 
widely distinguished from their Old World 
allies. 
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All the fossil tortoises 
and turtles at present 
known to us agree with 
existing types in their 
absence of teeth, as well 
as in the general char- 
acters of the shell ; and 
we have at present (on 
the assumption that some 
mode of evolution is the 
true explanation of the 
mutual relationships of 


the different groups of 
animals) no evidence to 
connect the chelonians 
very closely with any 


other type of reptiles. It 
is, however, very prob- 
able that the bony plas- 
tron of the tortoises is an 





FIG. 2. 
PER SHELL OF A TORTOISE, 
WITH THE HORNY SHIELDS 
REMOVED. 


— RIGHT HALF OF UP- 


extreme development of 
the peculiar system of 
so-called abdominal ribs 
The black lines show the bound 
aries of the shields, while the always found on the low- 
zigzag lines indicate the divi- p : 
sions between the underlying €T surface of the body In 
bony elements of the shell. Crocodiles and in a large 
number of extinct groups of reptiles. 

Chelonians vary greatly in their habits and in 
the nature of their food. Thus the land-tortoises, 
as their name implies, are terrestrial, although 
all of them can swim ; while some closely allied 
types are aquatic. The feet of the former are 
provided with strong claws, and their food con- 
sists exclusively of vegetables, of which they con- 
sume a vast amount. The pond-tortoise of South- 
ern Europe, which, together with the common Gre- 
cian land-tortoise, is the only European repre- 
sentative of the group, has, however, the feet 
webbed, and subsists on animal substances, such 
as worms. Many of the Indian water-tortoises are 
also carnivorous ; this being especially the case 
with the well-known soft tortoises of the rivers of 
the warmer parts of the globe. In these forms the 
shell is unprovided with horny shields, but has 
the outer surface of the bones ornamented with 
a beautiful net-like sculpture, and merely cov- 
ered with a thin skin. In the turtles, again, 
which are of marine habits, although they resort 
to the shore to deposit their eggs, the limbs have 
all the toes enclosed in a common scaly integu- 
ment, and these form paddles admirably adapt- 
ed for swimming organs. 

While, however, the edible green-turtle is of 
strictly herbivorous habits, the fierce hawksbill 
is purely carnivorous. Another very remarka- 
ble group of marine chelonians is now repre- 
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sented only by the so-called leathery - turtles 
which differ from all other living forms in that 
the shell is represented only by a carapace com- 
posed of a number of small bones closely joined 
together, and forming a mosaic-like structure 
which is totally unconnected with the ribs. 
The living leathery-turtle attains a length of 
about five feet ; but some allied fossil forms are 
estimated to have been as much as ten feet in 
length, and were thus veritable aquatic giants. , 
The largest existing representatives of the true 
tortoises are, or were recently, found in certain 
islands of the Indian Ocean, and also in the well- 
known Galapagos (or Tortoise) Islands lying off 
the coast of South America. Many of these huge 
creatures, which have in some cases been com- 
pletely exterminated by sailors, could readily 
walk off with a man seated on their backs ; and 
in the larger forms the length of the shell in a 
straight line is upward of four feet. These di- 
mensions were, however, vastly exceeded by cer- 
tain fossil species found both in Northern India, 
the South of France and elsewhere ; the shells of 
these monsters attaining a length of six feet. 
The late Dr. Falconer, who was disposed to con- 
sider that the size was considerably greater than 
this, has indeed suggested that some of these 
huge tortoises may have lived on in India into 
the human period, and thus have given rise to 
the old Sanscrit legend that the earth was sup- 
ported by a gigantic elephant standing upon 
the back of a still more gigantic tortoise ; the 
legend being silent as to what constituted the 
support for the tortoise. 
In conclusion, we may 
say a few words as to 
the classification of chel- 
onians, leaving, however, 
out of consideration the 
leathery - turtle and _ its 
allies, in regard to the 
serial position of which 
there has been a con- 
siderable amount of dis- 
cussion. Ordinary chel- 
onians are readily divid- 
ed into two great groups, 
according to the manner 
in which the head is re- 
tracted within the shell. 
Thus in the land -tor- 
toises (Fig. 1) and their 
allies, the head is drawn 
directly within the mar-° : 
gin of the shell by the ee aoe ee 


‘ SIDE OF THE LOWER SHELL 
bending of the neck in an OF LAND TORTOISE. 
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of an intergular shield in the plastron (Fig. 4) is 
absolutely characteristic. The members of this 
group are termed plurodians, or side-necked tor- 
toises, and, as we have said, are now exclusively 
confined to the southern hemisphere, and are 
the only chelonians met with in Australia. In 
former epochs this group was, however, much 
more widely distributed, from which we may 





FIG, 4. FRONT PORTION OF A FRESHWATER-TORTOISE 
OF THE SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE, 
S-like manner in a vertical plane. The plastron 
of this group is generally characterized by the ab- 
sence of the unpaired intergular shield (Fig. 3), 
so that the two gular shields meet in the middle 
line. This group, as we have already men- 
tioned, includes all the tortoises of the northern 
hemisphere, with the exception of the soft tor- 
toises, and also the marine-turtles ; it is, how- 
ever, by no means confined to this hemisphere, 
although it is totally wanting in Australia. The 





s FIG. 5.— LEFT 8 SKULL OF A TORTOISE. m, pm, UP- 
name cryptodirans, or hidden-neck tortoises, is PER JAW ; 8. Ci ONE ; f, CAVITY OF EAR ; f, pf, BONES 
applied to the members of this group. In the OVER THE EY! DP NOSE CAVITY; p, HOLLOW OF THE 

TEMPLES ; 0, POSTERIOR SPINE. 
second great group, on the other hand, the neck 
is bent sideways, so that the head, when re- probably conclude that the pleurodirans are an 


tracted, lies on one side of the front aperture of older and less specialized type than the crypto- 
the shell near to one of the legs ; and the presence dirans. 
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Sirrinc by the library fire I carefully undid 
the soft, damp paper surrounding the flowers 
that had just arrived. It was my birthday, and 
a litthke dance was to be given in my honor, 
and this made the gift most acceptable. The 
friend who sent them had selected my favorites 
—the common field flower known as ox-hearts, 
or, as I call them, vellow daisies, 

‘Why is it?’ I mused, 
is little sought after when it is so pretty ? I 


‘*that this blossom 


wish I knew where it came from. The mar- 
guerite fell from heaven, of course ; the forget- 
me-not from—from—— Mercy !’’ 
starting up, 


I exclaimed, 
‘this will never do! I am actu- 
ally going to sleep.”’ 

Mechanically I glanced up at the bronze clock 
on the mantelshelf, and saw that the hands 
pointed to a quarter past five. 

‘*T will have time for three winks,’’ thought 
I, and so settled myself back and closed my eyes. 
Suddenly I felt myself lifted from the chair, and 
on looking around, discovered that I was com- 
pletely surrounded by clouds of smoke that were 
bearing me rapidly away. I tried to scream, 
but my voice was gone; in fact, all power 
seemed to have left me, so I resigned myself to 
the situation and awaited developments. I dis- 
covered that as suddenly as it came the smoke 
disappeared. I was standing in a high-vaulted 
chamber, lighted by four great lamps, and filled 
with strange objects that looked like instruments 


ef magic. I was frightened at being alone in 


such a place. The only thing that seemed 
natural to me was the bunch of yellow daisies I 
still held in my hands. 

As I stood there trying to collect my scattered 
wits, a heavy curtain that I had not hitherto 
observed, was lifted, and an old man, fully six 
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feet tall, entered. He was dressed in robes of 
some dark color, and wore a wizard’s cap stud- 
ded with precious stones. He came up, and 
taking my hand gently, said : 

‘Fear not, fair daughter of the west, for no 
harm shall come to the only lover of my one 
creation. Day by day Chun-Mang, the Tartar 
magician, and I have watched thee closely, and 
so heard thy wish to learn the origin of the yel- 
low daisy. Thy desire shall be gratified. Come 
with me.’’ 

With this he lifted the heavy curtain and led 
me through a long, dark stone passage, and so 
out to a vast plain. The night was perfect, and 
the moon shone particularly bright. 

‘Child,’ said the old magician, 
now in Tartary.”’ 


**thou art 
‘What !’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘ are we in Tartary ?”’ 

‘Even so,’’ he replied ; ‘‘ but we are not to 
remain here long.’’ 

So saying he drew out a small pearl whistle, 
and blew a clear, shrill note. Suddenly there 
appeared a black speck in the sky that grew 
larger and larger, until I could distinguish the 
form of a huge dragon flying rapidly toward us. 

“°Tis naught but my air horse,’’ said Chun 
Waug, in a reassuring tone, as the hideous 
monster dropped to the ground before us. ‘‘ He 
will carry us safely into China, for I know it 
was there the yellow daisy first appeared. Now 
mount in front of me, but wrap thyself well in 
this mantle lest the cold do thee harm.”’ 

As he spoke he drew from under his cloak a 
cloth of gold, in which he enveloped me. Then 
he helped me mount the dragon’s back, and 
after seating himself once more blew his whistle. 
We rose in the air and flew toward the south. 

How long we traveled I cannot say, nor do I 
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recollect the scenes through which we passed. 
Finally we dismounted in a flat -country, just 
outside the Great Wall of China. Then the 
dragon was dismissed, and when we were quite 
alone the magician led me to a heap of ruins. 

** Here,”’ said he, ‘‘ is the home of the yellow 
daisy. Sit on this stone and listen to my story.” 


What a picture it all made! I see it as if it 


fhe 
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were but yesterday, the vast plain, the great 
wall, the ruins of the pagoda, all softened by the 
silver moonlight. This is the tale I was told : 
‘*Tehe- Fong, a Tartar chief, banished 
with from Tariary. died 
after, leaving a little daughter to comfort the 
chief. But he, worn out by his political strug- 


was 


his wife She soon 


gles, built a pagoda outside the Wall of China, 
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and shut himself in 
servant. Yo mak: 
erected a wall ar 
the fourth had 
on to a balcony 


it with his child and an old 
his home more secure he 
und three sides of the house ; 
ut one window, which opened 
But of this his daughter Le-Ho 
knew nothing. In fact, he had determined that 
Le-Ho should remain in ignorance of all things 


connected with outer world. When with 
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INTO THE FLOWER, 


‘ Father, what 
lies beyond the wall?’ he would answer in this 
wise : 


childish curiosity she would say, 


‘** This world 
where the good tl 


s a place of sorrow and sin, 

ngs of the gods are turned to 
my dearest hopes have faded 
ght sun disappears behind the 
f the north.’ 


curses, and where 
even as the bri 
dark mountain 
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‘“And in this manner he would fill her 
heart with a horror of men and their do- 


ings. But often, after the child had gone to 
rest, a great longing to return to his native land 
would fill the soul of Tche-Fong. He would 
then sit on the baleony and gaze toward the 
north, and tears would blind his eyes. Now, 
Le-Ho was never allowed on this balcony, nor 
did she ever enter the chamber that opened on 
it, for her father feared that some passing trav- 
eler, attracted by her beauty, would speak to 
her and inspire in her a desire to go beyond the 
wall of the pagoda. 

“One night, as Tche-Fong was leaning over 
the balcony railing, a deadly faintness stole over 
him and he fell heavily to the ground. Before 
another day had passed the Tartar chief was 
dead. 

‘* Le-Ho dwelt alone with the old servant, but 
now she sat on the balcony from sunset to the 
rising of the moon. Three periods had come 
and gone ere the little Tartar maiden saw Ar-Ko, 
the third prince of China. It happened in this 
manner. One evening Le-Ho’s attention was at- 
tracted by the sight of a large body of warriors 
coming toward the pagoda. They passed so close 
that Le-Ho’s eyes met those of a man who was 
clad in a yellow robe, and who rode on a gor- 
geous palanquin. This was Prince Ar-Ko, who, 
after glancing quickly at Le Ho, turned to a re- 
tainer and said : 

‘**To whom does that pagoda belong?” 

‘**To a Tartar chief, your Celestial Highness,’ 
replied the man, raising his hands as high as his 
breast. 

‘**T care not be he Tartar or Mandarin,’ mut- 
tered the Prince to himself ; ‘for, by the Goddess 
Koanine, the maiden in his house is the fairest I 
have ever seen. I must see her again.’ 

‘‘He had time for but one backward glance 
before he was borne outside the Great Wail. The 
next evening found Prince Ar-Ko under the bal- 
cony. So kindly did he speak to Le-Ho that he 
persuaded her to open the garden gate and ad- 
mit him. Together they walked among the 
quaint old flower-beds, and Le-Ho heard for the 
first time that she was the fairest maiden in the 
Flowery Kingdom ‘and that she was loved by a 
prince. 

‘*So every evening Ar-Ko walked with the lit- 
tle Tartar maiden, and his love grew so strong 
that his handsome face would whiten and his 
heart ache at the thought of the day when he 
should be obliged to leave her. At last the 
dreaded message came from Pekin, ordering his 
return and telling him that the Emperor had se- 
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lected a wife for him, and wished the nuptials to 
be speedily celebrated. 

‘*That night Ar-Ko’s heart was heavy as he 
started for the pagoda. Le-Ho was waiting for 
him, and he thought her more beautiful than 
ever. As they walked slowly around the garden 
he broke the silence, saying : 

** * Little Flower of the North, I have come to 
say farewell, for the Son of Heaven hath ordered 
me home, and I dare not disobey.’ 

‘** But thou wilt return to me, Ar-Ko, for I 
shall miss thee sadly.’ 

‘«* Listen,’ said the Prince, sorrowfully ; ‘I 
must leave thee forever. I depart to my mar- 
riage, and after that I must remain in the Em- 
peror’s palace.’ 

‘Seeing Le-Ho turn pale at these words, he 
added, gently : 

‘**T am a prince while thou art but a Tartar 
maiden who mayest never wear the yellow gown 
of a Celestial. Were I to wed thee I should for- 
feit caste and all that is great and noble in life.’ 

‘*Le-Ho quietly bent and kissed Prince Ar- 
Ko’s hand, murmuring, softly : 

‘¢*T thank thee, my lord, for the gleam of 
happiness that thou didst bring into my life, 
and I pray the gods may send thee much joy 
during thy life.’ 

‘‘Then she turned away and entered the 
pagoda. 

‘*Prince Ar-Ko started that very night for 
Pekin. The next evening, as Le-Ho sat upon 
her balcony she saw a black spot in the clouds 
that grew every moment larger until she was 
able to distinguish the figure of a dragon bearing 
a man on its back rapidly toward her. 

‘Very soon Le-Ho recognized the great Tar- 
tar magician Chun-Mang, of whom her father 
had so often spoken. She rose to greet him. 

‘«¢Child of Tartary,’ said Chun-Mang, as he 
dismounted on her balcony, ‘I have seen all 
from afar, and have come to aid thee in thy 
trouble. Thou wert longing for the right to wear 
the Robe of Yellow that thou mightest wed Ar- 
Ko, the Chinese prince. Am I right?” 

‘‘Le-Ho bowed her head in assent, and he 
continued ; 

‘As this cannot be, child, come back with 
me to thy father’s land, where thou mayest for- 
get Ar-Ko and be happy.’ 

‘¢ Greatest and most powerful of wizards,’ 
she replied, ‘this is the first mistake thou hast 
ever made. To forget Ar-Ko I am not able. 
Rather pray to the gods with me to end my un- 
happy life. ‘This would be the greatest service 
thou couldst do me.’ 
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‘«<Tt grieves me much, daughter of my old 
friend, to do this, and yet I cannot leave thee in 
such deep sorrow.’ 

‘* He paused, and then continued : 

‘**Choose. Shall I transform thee into a 
flower clad in a yellow robe, or into a bird with 
plumage like unto the sun?” 

‘¢*Oh, change me into the flower, and take 
me as a gift to the prince on his wedding day,’ 
replied Le-Ho. 

‘**T shall grant thy wish,’ said Chun-Mang. 

‘*Slowly lifting his head, he pronounced a 
few words in a strange tongue. 

‘‘Le-Ho disappeared, and a little yellow daisy 
lay on the baleony as Chun-Mang finished his 
incantation. With a sigh he picked it up, and, 
remounting his dragon, flew toward Pekin. 

‘*Prince Ar-Ko had found no suitable orna- 
ment for his yellow robe. His wedding-day had 
dawned, and his attendants were in despair, un- 
til one of them spied a strange little flower lying 
under the prince’s window. He carried it to 
Ar-Ko, who felt a sharp throb in his heart at 
sight of it. 


‘¢¢T will wear it on my breast,’ said he, and 
as he placed the flower there he murmured : 
‘Poor little Le-Ho !’ 

‘* My tale is finished,”’’ said Chun-Waug, ‘‘and 
it is time for us to return.”’ 

He summoned his dragon, and back we flew 
to Tartary. Once more I found myself in the 
strange room 

As Chun-Waug removed the golden mantle 
from my shoulders, he said : 

‘* Fair maiden, remember well what hath been 
told thee this night. As it grows late I must say 
farewell.’ 

‘*Farewell,’’ I replied, with a courtesy that 
Chun-Waug acknowledged by a slight inclina- 
tion of his head. 

And then 
curtain. 


he disappeared behind the heavy 


Again thick smoke enveloped me and bore me 
away, but it seemed to choke and stifle me so 
badly that I coughed . and found myself, 
drowsy and half in dreamland, sitting in the big 
library chair with the bunch of yellow daisies in 
my lap. 
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CHAPTER XVI.— ContTINvueEp. 


Tue ranchman rose as the stranger entered, 
rendering this daughter of the plains the hom- 
age he would have done her more fortunate sis- 
ters. ‘*‘ You wish to see me, Princess bs 

‘‘Tulita. She whom your daughter honored 
by the title of ‘friend.’ ”’ 

Mr. Eliot was puzzled. 
Princess ?”’ 





‘** Will you be seated, 
he asked, again using the title she 
had herself given. At the same time he observed 
with some admiration the simple fittingness of 
her attire—a blouse and skirt of soft buckskin, 
fastened at the throat with a cluster of scarlet 
beads. Theskirt hung nearly to her ankles, and 
these were covered by close leggings of the same 
soft skins, while her shapely feet gave graceful 
outline to her glove-like moccasins. Over her 
shoulders rested a fine scarlet blanket, and the 
picture she made was a charming one. 

The first words she spoke fixed this picture 
forever in David Eliot’s mind, and colored all 
his future actions. 

‘‘T have come, sir, to bring you news of your 


child.”’ 


The father’s face whitened. He could not ask 
what kind of news ; but Tulita spared him. 

‘The news is good, else I would not have pre- 
sumed at all. But, before I give it, you must 
pledge me a reward.”’ 

In spite of his eagerness a sense of disappoint- 
ment filled the ranctfman’s heart. 
moment, however. 


Only for a 
Let her be as mercenary as 
it mattered it? ‘‘Speak quickly, 
and claim it ; but tell your news first !”’ 

‘No; the reward must be premised first. I 
crave the life of my foster-brother. He has done 
evil, and even I cannot forgive him ; for I, too, 
love your daughter. But he is not evil in himself; 
ind she tapped her forehead— 
‘‘what the mission fathers called crazed. He has 
but one thoug 


she would—w! 


heis wrong her 


his people and their wrongs. 
| 


has sinned; but he is aton- 


For his peop ‘ 

ing—yes. W you pardon him and save his 

life—if I give ack your daughter?” 
‘Surely 


is! and 


No matter who or what he 
if it is in my power. 


Now, quick — 


where is she, ind—how ?”’ 


* Begun in the October number 
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He sank back in his chair, faint with eager- 
ness and longing, and Tulita sprang to his side 
in fear. 

‘Courage, white man. Your daughter lives 
and is well. Give me your hand in pledge that 
you will keep your word, and you shall see her 
before you sleep.’’ 

He tried to extend his hand, as she desired, 
but the reaction after the long strain had been 
too much. David Eliot’s head fell forward on 





she attempted to lift it from the chair and lay it 
on the floor. 

With a rudeness for which he was afterward 
most penitent, Mark pushed the girl aside and 
caught his friend away. 

‘‘What’s this? Another murder, and by one 
of your fiendish race, too? Por Dios! but the 
heavens shall fall for this !’’ 

She did not offer the least resistance to his 
brutality, but permitted him to do as he pleased, 


“HE SANK BACK IN HIS CHAIR, FAINT WITH EAGERNESS AND LONGING,’’ 


his breast, and Tulita’s cry rang through the 
startled house : 
‘Oh! have I killed him! ”’ 


CHAPTER XVII. 
OFF TO THE RESCUE, 
Mrs. RutGer and Long Mark reached the li- 
brary at the same moment, to find Tulita stag- 
gering under the weight of Mr. Eliot’s body as 


only watching him earnestly as if quite as anx- 
ious as he. But the white woman, Mrs. Rutger, 
was wholly unnerved, and could merely stand 
idly by, wringing her hands and moaning. 

‘Water !’ cried Long Mark, striving to loosen 
the collar about David’s neck, and succeeding 
only in half choking the sufferer. ‘* What ails 
this thing? Water, I say !”’ 

‘Go you for the water, sir; I will make him 
comfortable,’ said Tulita, casting one glance, 











XUM 
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half scornful, half entreating, toward Mrs. Rut- 
ger, ‘‘if it may be my privilege.”’ 

‘**T should think it had better be, you hussy ! 
What did you do to him, anyway ?”’ 
I promised him his daughter. The water, 
please; I know not where to find it.”’ As she 
spoke Tulita had deftly removed the stiff linen 


ee 


from the unconscious man’s throat and opened 
his clothing so that nothing should impede his 
returning respiration. 

As Long Mark ran out of the room, tumbling 
over himself and everything that obstructed his 
passage in his wild haste, he reflected grimly : 
‘*She did not make one single false move. I'd 
think she’d been a hospital nurse all her life, 
she was that sure-handed and wise. 
that such a promise as that could kill, where his 
awful trouble has not. But folks don’t die of 
joy—not often. They.don’t get enough of it in 
this created. Here, you, somebody ! Bring 
water—water, I tell you—right away, gallons of 
it! Your master—what are you all staring for? 
Why don’t you bring it ?”’ 

‘*Tt’s already been brought—poor sefor !’’ 


Strange 


said old Gaspar, coming up and laying his hand 
upon Long Mark’s shoulder. ‘‘Go back to the 
library. The sefior is coming-to all right. You'll 
be the first one he asks for. Come.’’ 

Mark faced about and started on a run down 
the corridor, but paused as the echo of a laugh 
greeted him. At this he wheeled about, glaring 
and indignant. 

‘Who's laughing? Who dares at such a time 
Oris it—what! Aneety, you? I thought 
you loved—alas, I’m growing a fool under all 
this trouble. ~r Dios! 1 did not 
loved her so, even as if she were my own flesh 
and blood—almost my own little daughter, Pat. 
I’m a changed man, a changed man !”’ 

But, if he were, there were few at Santa Paula 
who did not love him nor ascribe to the right 
Anita, 
the last to be reproved, came forward, still smil- 


as this? 


know | 


cause his anxiety, his excitable actions. 


ing and showing her white teeth, while the light 
in her eyes was something good to see. 
** Poor Sefior Mark ! 


not know what you are doing ! 


No wonder that vou do 
But why should 
one not laugh at good news? Has not the little 
Indian girl told the master of our seforita? She 
is alive En verdad, I myself must 
laugh so much now, that I shall never get my 
tasks done. 
for you, Sefior Mark !”’ 

‘** But how do you know, you hussy, what you 


-she is well ! 


Yes ; but go, go !—they are calling 





are telling me? Who said - 
‘‘No matter. Ten thousand pardons, but why 
Vol. XLV.— 48. 


It is the 
No matter now. Only you 


will you tarry Do you not hear! 
master’s voice—yes 
are wise, sefor yu are always full of sayings 

proverb you have never 
heard—vyes? ‘J is swifter than lightning.’ 
No matter ho know, we know!’ And, 
forgetful of everything else but the tidings she 
had heard, pretty Anita went waltzing down the 
corridor plum} to 
though he was gi 


and proverbs. Ot 


old Gaspar’s arms, who, 
ven to reproving the ‘“‘silly 
maids ’’ for eve it of levity, had now nothing 
but approval. 

‘Tf it be on in verity !’’ he said. 

‘But whys ld it not be true, old croaker— 
no? Is not the same sky over the evil and the 


sood? I, Anita, will believe that all is well, for 
I loved her.”’ 
“Loved | I ot, bobilla?”’ (little . fool). 


‘But why waste | my breath with a woman? 


If there is news, I shall be needed—/J, Gaspar Yr’ 


and, strutting as he had not once been seen to 
do since the trouble came to Santa Paula, he 
joined the fast-increasing throng of friends and 
servants about the library entrance. 

‘“No, joy don’t kill—not often,’’ repeated 


Long Mark, as | 
upon the speedy 


stood gazing with beaming eyes 
restoration of his friend, David; 
and half jealous that this restoration should have 
been so completely without his aid ; for, when 
he had returned to the library, there was: Mr. 
Eliot, still upon the floor, indeed, but in a sit- 


ting posture, his head against Tulita’s 


shoulder and his eager eyes smiling up into 
her face. For she, with sure intuition, was 
repeating agai nd again the words that he 
could not hear often enough—the words which 
had caused his seizure, 


yet were its most certain 
cure : 

‘Your daughter Patience is well, and you 
shall see her to-night !’ 

Long Mark 
up, old chap? 


yproaghed. ‘*Can’t I help you 
What you doin’ there on the 
‘s more lounges here ’an you 
Come, make a try.” 
you’re a doctor. You'd better 
the horses saddled ?”’ 


There are always horses sad- 


floor, when tl 
can shake a stick at ? 

7 H’m, Mar 
come along. Ari 

‘¢Which ones 
dled here.’’ 

Mr. Eliot extended his hands and was assisted 
to his feet. His strength came back rapidly each 
instant, but h is still shaky and faint. 

Mrs. Rutger 


anywhere, Cous 


erposed : ‘‘ You must not ride 
David, without some food. 

You have eaten nothing to-day. It’s more that 

than anything else which made you ill.”’ 
‘Haven't | [ didn’t know it. Well, of 








j 
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course. Quickly, though, and as I ride. The 
horses—quick !’’ 





Gaspar placed himself in front of his master. 

‘Shall we take Blanco, sefior? And which 
will you ride? My own bay is fresh, and fast al- 
most as Negro was.’’ 

Tulita made a protesting motion ; and, as she 
was now the chief object of David Eliot’s atten- 
tion, he observed this instantly and motioned 
for silence. 

‘“‘Tf you please, sir, it is best to send all these 
people away, except the two or three who are 
most in your interest.’’ 

Nobody moved. Were not all there equally 
in the master’s interest ? 

Again Tulita spoke, this time with a smile of 
amusement upon her lips: ‘‘ That is well. All, 
then, but this lady, this Long Mark and this 
Gaspar, are unnecessary.”’ 

The group in the room dispersed, but reluct- 
antly. Not until the master had raised his hand 
again, and imperatively, did the last person, 
save the three privileged ones, disappear. 

‘“That’s the way with you, David, old boy. 
Always did spoil your employés ; and now these 
misguided creatures think they’ ve just as good a 
right to any good news a-goin’ ’bout our Pat as 
you have. Now, if you’d only trained ’em not 
to love her ed 

David smiled, and Mark was satisfied. He 
turned to the with an impatient 
gesture. ‘‘ Now, out with the whole yarn, p.d.q. 
Don’t keep us on tenter-hooks any longer. Where’s 
our Patty, and what do you know ’ bout her?’ 

‘*T left her but two hours ago. She did not 
see me, nor know that I was near her. I will 
take her father to her at once, if he is able to sit 
in his saddle. It is a spot where one must 
ride. There should be, also, a horse for her to 
ride back upon. Her one white one, if that may 
be. Thatis all. Besides us, nobody else must 


go. } 





‘¢ Princess ”’ 


‘ But what guarantee have we got ’t you ain’t 
up to some more Injun deviltry? David to go 
it alone, ’long with an Injun—male or female— 
—after what we’ ve experienced with the vermin ? 
Well, I guess not! Not while Long Mark Cor- 
lear is in Californy. No, sires! Not ary step do 
you stir with this here decoy-serpent, Davy boy, 
‘less I’m ’longside. So, Miss Princess, just put 
that in your pipe an’ smoke it.”’ 

Mrs. Rutger nodded silent approval of this 
decision. Mr. Eliot himself was impressed by 
it, though he walked about impatiently and fee- 
bly, awaiting the arrival of the word that the 
horses were ready. 


Tulita alone was not dis- 
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turbed. Her resolute face lost none of its deter- 
mination, nor did her eyes sink. 

‘Tt is well, maybe, and it is natural, enemies 
of my people, that you should mistrust an In- 
dian girl. But, does one betray the hand that 
has saved her life? What is dearer than life 
to the proud heart whether it beats under a 
white or a red skin? Honor. Well, know then, 
that it was your Patience, the white-faced prin- 
cess, whom you love, who saved Tulita’s honor. 
3ut for her I might now be in a prison—for a 
theft I never committed. She saved me my 
freedom, dearer to the daughter of the plains 
even than to you. Do you remember, sir? On 
that Noche Buena, by the jeweler’s window. The 
poor snake-charmer who sought to earn a fiesta 
for her people and was thrown down? Of 
course ’’—her lip curled scornfully—‘‘ when the 
diamond was lost it was the poor Indian girl 
who had stolen it! Only she, the beautiful one, 
she of the golden heart, was merciful. She saved 
me. ‘Shall I, can I, then, betray her?’ 

Mr. Eliot was convinced. With a smile he 
extended his hands toward Tulita, who took 
them modestly, yet flushing with pride. 

‘“My dear girl, is it so? -How could I fail to 
recognize you? Of course I trust you. It shall 
all be as you say. We two will go quite alone, 
taking Blanco for—for—my darling.’’ His emo- 
tion choked him, but he forced it aside. ‘‘ For 
yourself there must be, also, a good mount, and 
Mark, just tell Gaspar to put a side-saddle on 
his bay for the princess. As for you, bring all 
the household with you and meet us on—at any 
point Tulita names, when I return. I leave it to 
you to make my Pat’s home-coming as joyous as 
it should be.”’ 

A moment later he was in the saddle, his face 
radiant as a boy’s, Blanco’s bridle rein in his 
grasp, and only waiting for ‘‘ the princess ’’ to be 
mounted and off. 

‘Meet us on the mesa by the olive grove, 
good sir,’’ said the girl to Mark. ‘‘ We will be 
there when the 


moon is two hours from set- 
ting. But, I will run instead of ride, Sefior 
Eliot. It will be quite as swift.’’ 


‘‘Impossible! Though I have heard marvel- 
ous tales of Indian speed. It isn’t that. She 
who is such a messenger of good to me must 
ride in state. So I have left you Gaspar’s own 
bay as the best we could offer you. Let him lift 
you up, I must be off.’’ 

‘Very well, as you wish. 
I cannot use that. 
blanket if you think best. 
himself. Otherwise 


Only, the saddle— 
The bridle will do, and the 
That is for the horse 
She made a gesture 














AN 


of blowing thistle-down from the tips of her 
brown fingers. 

Gaspar was in distress. He was proud to have 
had his horse selected as the mount of honor on 
this momentous occasion, and yet his pride was 
tempered by a certain distrust of anything In- 
dian in any case, and that this one should elect 
to ride without a saddle seemed to intimate but 
one thing—if she didn’t murder his master, she 
would certainly run away with his horse. 

‘‘Off with the saddle, boy! Why do you 
wait ?”’ 

Gaspar was forced to obey, but almost before 
he had done so the Indian girl had leaped to 
the bay’s back, and waving her hand with a 
glad, triumphant gesture toward the distant 
mountains, dashed forward at a speed which 
even the thoroughbred she rode had never at- 
tained before. 

It was none too great a speed for David 
Eliot. He struck spurs into his own fine 
mount, and like a flash the three horses passed 
out of sight beyond the walnut grove. 

‘Well, ! I wish—!I 
—wish Well, I promised I wouldn’t. Else 
Ichy boy an’ I'd give’em a taste of Araby the 
blest, for a However, let’s prepare. | 
don’t expect really—yet I do, too—ever to see, 
hide nor h’ar of them three horses, nor what’s 
on their backs again. Yet, I’m goin’ along just 
as if I knew we'd have them 
comin’ back to supper. 
an’ boys. 


it’s sink or swim now 





race. 


an’ all creation 
Come on, all you girls 
Come on, Mrs. Rutger. 
’em the kind of a feast we can get up in Cali- 
forny for a fatted calf exhibit. Fly ’round, now, 
you black-eyed Susans and Aneetys, an’ all the 
rest. Your mistress is a-comin’ home! Three 
cheers for Tulesty! An’ out with Old Glory ! 
Run her up, boys, run up the ’Merican flag! 
Hooray!”’ 


Let’s show 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
IN THE GREAT CAVERN. 

WHEN Patience Eliot found herself alone in 
the darkness and silence she knew that she had 
been betrayed, and her knowledge of the moun- 
tains and their lore convinced her that her prison 
was one of the caves said to be numerous in that 
canon. 

For a long while she sat still, benumbed by 
terror and apprehensive of still more misery to 
come. Starvation, murder, torture—in all the 
horrible forms she had ever heard suggested by 
the stories told about the camp- fires of the 
ranch-men—rose in her mind to sap her strength 
and courage. 
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Then a little saying she had heard somebody 
use, under far less awful circumstances, came to 
her memory: ‘ ‘*‘ While there’s life there’s hope.’ 
Well, I’m certainly alive. I mean to just keep 
saying that over and over, ten—twenty times. 
Maybe by that time I’ll think of something 
else.’’ 

She did: ‘ * He 


will give His angels charge 
concerning the 


And the comfort which 
ught her was deeper and re- 
an the first. ‘‘ Maybe, Ouleon 
will come back If he does I'll tel) him 
about Tulita, and that Iam a friend to all In- 
dians. I don’t see why he should wish to harm 
Unless he wanted to steal Blanco.’’ 

But this supposition was quickly rejected. 

‘*That couldn’t be. He'd know, if he knew 
anything, that everybody at this end of Cali- 
fornia knows Blanco. He’s one of the horses 
always being written about in the papers—even 
in ’Frisco they know him. Blanco couldn’t be 
made off with and That’s be- 
cause he’s so white and beautiful and splendid. 
The grand fellow! If 1 only knew that he was 


those words bi 
mained longer tl 


soon. 


me. 


not discovered. 


safe! How is he ever to get out of the cafion? 
That’s another reason why he wouldn’t be stolen, 
because he couldn’ t.’’ 


For a long tir 


Patience sat still, waiting and 
listening for th 


return of her captor, but when 
had passed and he came not, 
with drowsiness and fell 


an hour or m 
she grew overcome 
asleep. 

She was wakened at last by the touch of a cold 
ind, and by the flutter of wings 
She opened her eyes with a 
herself in the same impenetra- 
ling stiff and numb from the 
long sitting upon the stone floor of the cavern. 

“Oh, what is it? Where is it? 
Ouleon I? 


nose upon her | 
about her head 
start, only to find 
ble gloom, and 


Ouleon— 


Her terrified 
fled echoes, as 


screamr came back to her in muf- 
from immeasurable depths, and 
made to other ‘‘ exhibi- 
it this one must be a large one, 
aps for miles bengath the earth. 
hungry, and I’ll not sit still and 
There’s something besides my- 
and V'll try to find out what. 
I’m not much afraid of animals, that’s one good 
thing. But what if this should be the home of 
wild beasts? Pshaw! Tl not think of such 
things ! Oul- 
They say he loves money 
I’ve heard him called the 
‘miser Indian,’ and maybe he’s found me alone 
in the cafion and thought he’d a fine chance to 


she knew fron 
tion ”’ 


visits 
caves th 
extending perl 

‘Well, Pm 
die in one place 
self alive in here 


I’ll think of everything hopeful. 
eon will come back. 
better than anything. 
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make some money. Of course, that’s it! Why 
didn’t I think of that before? He’ll go straight 
to Dad and tell him I’m imprisoned somewhere, 
and demand a big pile of money for me, and 
Dad’ll give it to him instante’ That's exactly 
how it is. I see it as plain as daylight—as day- 
light used to be! I wonder if it is daylight still 
outside? I wonder how long I slept? I won- 
der ies 

Again Patience felt a cold touch upon her 
hand, and snatched it away in fear. Then, 
asharged of this, cautiously extended it again. 

‘‘What are you, you living thing? Are you 
all alone here in the earth as I am ?”’ 





The creature, whatever it was, came closer to 
her as she spoke, and seemed more like some 
tame thing than a wild beast. It even rubbed 
itself against her, as if trying to be friendly, and 
this gave Patience a keen relief. 

‘* Tt isn’t ferocious, at any rate. Oh, if I could 
only see !’’ 

Moving forward carefully, testing each inch of 
advance by the pressure of her foot, the prisoner 
came all at once upon a projection in the wall 
which reached about as high as her waist. Feel- 
ing along this ledge with her hands, she touched 
a little pile of sharp stones lying beside some 
dry feathery stuff, suggesting pampas plumes. 

‘¢ Flint and torches !’’ she cried aloud, and in 
another instant had struck two of the stones 
deftly together, as her Indian friends had taught 
her. There was a spark of fire, and, delighted 
by even a particle of light, Patience again struck 
the flints, holding a bit of the grass in readiness 
to ignite. 

The result was even more than she anticipated. 
The plume she had selected was so large that its 
burning illumined the whole surrounding dark- 
ness, and showed her better than anything else 
a little pile of tule reeds, soaked in fat, and lying 
beside a rude clay lamp. She had seen just such 
as these in many an Indian cabin, and she Knew 
that Ouleon had prepared them for his own use 
in this cavern. 

‘‘That proves he’s in the habit of coming 
here, and he will certainly come back. But if 
he’s here enough to need such a lot of rushes as 


this, he must be a good deal of the time. I’ve 
heard that the Indians live in the caves, but no- 
body seemed to know just where. And I’m 
going to light the lamp and explore. I’ll talk 
aloud, too, all the time, and then I shall not feel 
so afraid. I always did hate to be alone.”’ 

She fixed the rushlight in the lamp and light- 
ed it, and while the flame thus produced did not 
give half the radiance of the blazing grass plume, 
it was steady, and by its aid she gradually ex- 
amined her prison-house. 

But when the light fell upon the animal which 
had touched her, her heart sank, the creature 
looked so formidable ; yet much of this timidity 
passed when she had scrutinized it as well as she 
could, for it had retreated to a corner behind the 
ledge of rock, as if the light were painful to it or 
else that it was disappointed in herself. 

““Why, it’s a fox!—a great white fox !—as 
white, almost, as Blanco. But what a coat! 
and the tail—it’s a beauty ! It must be Ouleon’s 
pet; that’s why it’s tame. Come here, you 
pretty fellow. You mustn’t hurt me, and I cer- 
tainly shall not hurt you.”’ 

She set her lamp down on the floor of the cav- 
ern and extended her hand to stroke the animal. 
It responded reluctantly, but gained confidence 
as it saw that this human being, though different 
from the one it knew, was equally kind. 

When she had gained its confidence so that it 
would follow her, Patience laughed aloud. ‘‘Oh, 
this is just like a story book! I’m a sort of Rob- 
inson Crusoe, and I ought to find all kinds of 
things ready to my hand in this wonderful cave. 
Come on, you beautiful white animal ; let’s ex- 
plore everything.’”’ 

She moved forward eagerly, yet cautiously ex- 
amining her path, for she feared a pitfall; but 
the floor was worn smooth by use, and some- 
thing about it suggested that it had been inhab- 
ited for years 

‘“If I could only find the entrance! There 
must be some way out. And I’m so hungry 
and thirsty! Well, Pll do what I can, and 
when I’m moving ['m not so lonely. Besides, 
this pretty beast is almost—folks! Heigh-ho! 


here's richness !’’ 


( To he continued. ) 
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A art of twenty recently went on a visit to a young 
woman of thirty. Naturally, the young woman of 
thirty took a de ep interest in the girl of twenty. She 
studied her comparatively youthful 
character, her moods, her opinions; 

by and was much surprised, and one 
Others’ Experiences. might say, shocked at the younger 
woman’s views as to the aims and 

Although it is 
woman of 


Profiting 


purposes of life. 
since the 


not so long 
thirty was youthful and 
frivolous herself she could not understand the 
frivolity, enthusiasm and almost total 
the whys wherefores of things. 
twenty was bent on having a good time, 
want to bother with troublous mental questionings. 
This worried the young woman of thirty, and she felt 
it her duty is always feeling it her duty to do this 
or that) to give her a piece of her mind in the way of 
wholesome advice. The result was that the girl of 
young woman of thirty somewhat 
At this the 
Her 


very 
young 
other’s 
disregard of 
The girl of 
and did not 


and 


she 


twenty thought the 
too prim and } 


worried - she 


proper. latter was more than 


was pained. idea, as she herself 


expressed it, was simply to “ save the girl from some 
of the stupid things I did from want of care—and 
sense.’’ She had learned much from rather unpleas- 
ant experience, and she was good enough to want to 
give her friend the benefit of the knowledge thus 
gained in order that she might be saved from learning 
it in the same bitter way. But she soon saw that it was 


impossible to 
girl would h 


carry out her laudable purpose ; that the 
ive to be allowed to paddle her own canoe, 
learning how to steer it and the location and character 
of the rocks ahead by running into them and not 
by the experience of those who had gone before. 


only 


This leads us to the question: Why do we have to 
suffer in order to be able to steer ourselves safely along 
the stream of life? Experience is the best teacher. 


Yes, but why is this necessarily personal experience? 


Why cannot we profit by the experience of others as 
well as by our own? What a deal of pain and trouble 
would be saved if we would but 
the 


' 
ourselves ! 


and sorrow we listen 
to and act those 


older than 


upon suggestions and 

And can anyone conceive of 
such a state of perfect serenity and happiness as would 
now exist if the very beginning of human life 
generation had heeded the warnings of the 
in the lesser affairs of life 
iter ! 


advice of 


from 
each new 
one preceding it 
it has the gre: 

But why try to conceive of such a state? It 
ran be. has an inborn aversion to advice of 
any kind, even if it comes from those who by age 
experience ought to be capable of giving it. 


as well 


never 
Everyone 
and 
As human 
nature is now constituted, and as it probably always 
will be constituted, people ever can be persuaded to 
learn from the experience of others. 


They will con- 





tinue vo think tl eir particular 
from those of an ier person, that * 
thoroughly appreciate all of the 
rounding their ir dual lives. 


are different 
no one else can 


cases 
circumstances sur- 
So it was really useless 
of thirty to try to point out to the 
idden obstructions in her path 
ist find them out for herself. 


for the young wo! 
girl of twenty tl 
through life. She 


The guide books 


New York City do not point out 
all of the interesting 


sights to be seen in the great 


metropolis. Among the things well worth seeing by 
t visitor to New York, and which 

New Sight will not find described in any of 
For e guides, is the daily rush for seats 

New York Visitors. the trolley cars going to that part 


e city now known as the 


Borough 
of Brooklyn. We would 


advise any visitor to pass an 


hour, or at least half an hour, at the New York end of 
the great bridg cross the East River, between 
six and seven ck in the afternoon, watching 
the crowds that 1 r from the offices of the busy, 
noisy, dusty »wn’’ districts of New York 


into the cars tl vey them to their quiet, peace- 


ful homes in | klyn. Men and women, boys 
and girls, empl d employés, people of every 
station and cir stance are huddled together like 


sheep in dangerous pi 


ximity to moving trolley ears, all 
pushing and ser 


g and fighting for positions near 


where the cars ected to stop, and all attempting 
to get on at or lespite the ruin of clothes and 
head-gear, and iinent peril of being crushed to 
leath. It is a sig worth coming miles to see. It 
has all the attract ements of a fistic encounterand a 
dog-fight combir ind is a formidable rival of the 
Eden Musée, Gi =: Tomb, Central Park and Green- 
wood Cemetery ° 


All amateur graphers keep albums or scrap- 


books of their ] res, and many, no doubt, exercise 


much ingenuity the arrangement of the prints in 
thes bums. There may be some, how- 

AHint For ever, who have not thought of doing 
Amateur g more with their pictures than 
Photographers. | pasting them in as they are 
taken, regardless of arrangement of any 

kind. For the nefit of these I want to tell of 
the plan adopted an amateur of my acquaintance. 


He always makes cates or triplicates of each of 


his pictures. One set of these he pastes in an ordinary 


scrap-book in t rdinary way—that is, in the 
order in which ey were taken—so as to preserve 
a complete collection of his photographs just as 
they came from printing-frame. The other pic- 
tures are cut nto every conceivable shape— 
squares, diamonds, circles, ovals, crescents, panels, 
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etc.—according to the form in which they will appear 
to the best advantage. They are then pasted into an- 
other scrap-book—one of generous proportions, to al- 
low of good display—in all kinds of positions, each 
page containing an entirely different arrangement to 
that of any other, the various sizes and shapes lending 
themselves to many pleasing and often fantastic effects. 

For instance, he will cut out all of the heads and 
faces from the pictures of the friends he has taken, and 
place them in a semicircle at the top of one of the 
pages. The effect of a number of heads, all of about 
the same size and cut round, arranged in this way, can 
easily be imagined. Then one of his prints represent- 
ed two young men on bicycles ; this picture he cut in 
half, and, being originally nearly square, it made two 
very effective panels, each containing the picture of a 
bicycle rider ; and these he placed on opposite sides of 
a page. On one page he has a man and woman stand- 
ing near one another, apparently greatly enjoying a 
quiet téte-a-téte, while in reality they are no longer 
even friends, the two figures having been cut from dif- 
ferent pictures. 

It will be seen that much pleasure and amusement 
may be gotten out of the preparation of such a scrap- 
book, and also in looking it over and showing it to 
friends after it has been completed. 


Apropos of amateur photography, I know a young 
lady who has gone one better on the alleged fad of 
English women to have themselves photographed in 

their robes de nuit. She recently passed the 
A night with one of her girl friends, sharing 

Unique the latter’s bed ; and, before getting up the 

Photograph. next morning, she called in another friend, 

who is an enthusiastic amateur photog- 
rapher, and had her “snap” the two girls as they 
gracefully rested between the sheets. The result was 
a very pretty and an undoubtedly unique picture. 


Governor Taylor, of Tennessee, is noted for his 
ability to tell a good story as well as for a softness of 
heart that compels him to make more frequent use of 

the pardoning power than does any other 
A Governor, governor. An illustration of both of these 

A Woman traits came under my observation a short 

and A Ham. time ago during a visit to Tennessee. I 

was sitting in the parlor of the Marshall 
House, in Nashville, with a little party of friends which 
included Governor ‘‘ Bob,’’ when the latter was asked 
if he were not over-run with applicants for pardons. The 
mention of the word “ pardons”’ always starts the genial 
governor on a string of stories, and this instance was no 
exception. He told four or five before the little party 
broke up. One of them at least is worthy of a larger 
audience. 

The governor had fled to his summer home to escape 
the crowds of pardon-seekers, when a woman who had 
sought him in vain at the capitol was ushered into his 
presence. 

“‘Well, madam, what can I do for you?” 

‘*T want to see the gov’ ner, sir.’’ 

‘*Well, I’m the governor; what is it?’’ 

‘“‘ Ah, sir, my man he’s been put in prison, sir, and I 
want to ask if you won’t let him out.” 
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The governor’s face hardened. He had not, after all, 
escaped the pardon-seekers. But he did not turn her 
away. ‘‘ What was he sent up for?” he asked. 

“You seé, sir, we was hungry, and he just stole a 
ham to keep us from starving.’ 

““Well, I’m sorry ; but I can’t do anything for you. 
Your man must serve his sentence. There’s too much 
stealing going on.”’ 

“Oh, gov’ner, please, please let him out,’’ pleaded 
the woman, the tears flowing down her cheeks. 

The tears had their effect. The governor softened. 
Stealing a ham was not such a very terrible crime, and 
this poor woman no doubt needed her husband. He 
decided to question her a little. 

“But why,” he asked, ‘should I give your man his 
freedom ?”’ 

‘“* Because, sir, we are hungry again, and we «in’t got 


9 
no more ham! 


Sir Walter Besant has laid down a number of very 
good rules for writers of fiction, and they should be 
studied by everyone who hopes to win success in that 

rather over-run branch of literature. 
Besant’s Rules = ‘‘ Remember,” he says, ‘‘ that you can 
For only hope to sueceed by producing a 
Story-writers. faithful picture. Your setting must be 
true ; your costume must be correct; 
your atmosphere, your play of light and shade, must 
be painted from nature. You must therefore make up 
your mind to observe as the first condition of fiction. 

“Next, you must remember that no one can succeed 
in fiction who has not the power of ‘grip.’ You must 
be able to hold your audience. It is impossible to teach 
how that can be done. But the first outward and visi- 
ble sign of it is generally, not always, dramatic situa- 
tion and dramatic dialogue. 

‘“Thirdly—Let your subject be strong, admitting of 
dramatic situation. 

‘*Fourthly—Let your characters be clear and distinct. 
Do not aim at the portraiture of subtle and many-sided 
characters. They may come later, or they may not. 
Let your characters be clearly intelligible, and always 
true to themselves in their action and in their dialogue. 

‘*Fifthly—Take care not to weaken your page by 
long descriptions. Aim at describing all that is neces- 
sary in a few touches and the rest in dialogue. 

“Sixthly — Plan out your narrative for a certain 
length in a certain number of chapters. If the plot is ’ 
simple, with few incidents, let your chapters be few 
and your story short. 

‘*Seventhly—Learn to pay attention to style. Read 
the works of the greatest writers and observe how their 
style contributes to the interest of the page. But re- 
member that style is not everything—that it should be 
subservient to the story, and that a great deal of what 
is called style is nothing but fashion. 

“‘There are a great many other rules which I could 
offer, but these may suffice for a beginning. I do not 
add to these rules a warning to avoid vulgarity ; but, 
indeed, one has to consider that danger. A great many 
of the manuscripts sent to me are deplorably vulgar. 
Even the most vulgar people do not, as a rule; desire 
vulgar writing, although there are some, no doubt, 
who do.”’ 
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Ir has been said that we have no “ national litera- 
ture.’’ Yet if by that phrase is meant a delineation of 
national characteristics in all their phases and varie- 
ties, then surely the short story is gradually covering 
the field. It has evidently come to stay and win a 
permanent place in the favor of the reading public. A 
volume of short stories is always acceptable. It may 
be picked up and read at odd moments without losing 
the ‘“‘thread.’’ Those portions which are poor we may 
skip without any loss of interest in the remainder ; 
those which are good we may remember without the 
pleasure they give us being mitigated by surrounding 
platitudes. One may pick and choose to please his 
fancy without being compelled to wade through unin- 
teresting description and detail. It has come to be 
that every reader has not only his favorite novel, but 
also his collection of short stories, which he considers 
the smmumum bonum of all condensed fiction—a collection 
the superiority of which he is ready to maintain against 
all opposition. List after list is sent to the papers de- 
voted to literature, which the compilers uphold as an 
embodiment of the best of this kind of reading. Nor is 
this strange when themes which formerly would have 
been extended into two-volume novels are now con- 
densed into a few thousand words. Many of the popu- 
lar writers of to-day first called attention to themselves 
by their brief sketches of men and things—sketches 
which awakened an interest in anything which the 
authors might thereafter put forth. 


+ 


One of the latest collections of short stories which I 
have read with interest and pleasure is “Tales of the 
City Room,” by Elizabeth G. Jordan 
They deal with that phase of life which is always in- 
teresting to an outsider 


Seribners’ 


newspaperdom—and from a 
slightly different standpoint than that usually present- 
ed—that of the woman reporter. It is difficult to say 
just which one of the ten is the best, for they are all 
good ; and what would appeal to one reader might be 
“Ruth Herrick’s Assign- 
ment’? raises the question of the reporter's duty to her 


of less interest to the next. 


paper combitted by her womanly sympathy for the 
unfortunate The Love Affair of Chesterfield, Jr.’’ re- 
veals the heart of that apparently heartless individual 
of immature years who plays the part of Cerberus in all 
newspaper offices ; while in ‘‘A Romance of the City 
Room” and *‘ Miss Van Dyke’s Best Story’? Miss Jor- 
dan shows that the production of copy in no wise in- 
terferes with the gentle passion, and the latter story 
might well be digested by the feminine staff of our 
jaundiced journals 
hint for all those who strive after pathos, whether they * 


The former contains a valuable 


write for the newspapers or the magazines, ‘‘ Don’t be 


too pathetic in ir pathetic tales,’ she says; “let 
your readers shed their own tears.’’ It is not often, as 
with this book, that one can lay it down with a feeling 
of entire satisfaction + 


Whether a book be 
paid for the reading if from it he gains a new thought, 
or finds an old philosophy presented in a different 
light. When the author starts out as does Helen Choate 
Prince in ‘‘ At theS ” (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Boston), by asserting that ‘‘ nature 
is stronger thar eredity, than custom, than author- 
ity,’? you are inclined to follow the story to find the 
proof of the argument, or the lack of it. 
very pertinently 


interesting or not, one is often re- 


en of the Silver Crescent 


She says, 
We may laugh as much as we please 
at the notion of 
dividual, and so 


uura being visible about every in- 
of us do laugh long and loud ; but 

i that we all carry about with us an 
wn which may be invisible to the 

h is perfectly perceptible never- 
theless.”’ Felix Ernst marries Mlle. Beaulieu, the 
daughter of a irquis, title and position being a 
greater consideration than love, and, like with the 
majority of su arriages, the result is not happi- 
ness. She talls love with Grafton, an American 
artist, and Felix nsoles himself with Odill, the Mar- 
quise de Lussac. Miss Prince evidently holds some 


it cannot be det 
atmosphere of o 
bodily eye, but 


peculiar ideas regard to Catholicism and _ priests. 


For instance, on I %4, when Grafton objects to the 
‘curé”’ having n admitted to his rooms during his 
absence, his landlady replies: ‘ Ah, monsieur doesn’t 
st obey our priests, no matter what 
they bid us do [ do not know where the author 
gained this inf 


consider that we 


tion, but I believe it to be a sup- 


position comm held by some people ; a supposi- 
ers of the same nature, due to 


is false as it is prevalent. Miss 


tion, like man 
gross ignorance 
Prince either s s in this ignorance or panders to 
it. Let us hope s the former that causes her to 
Again, on Page 116, the 
and then only by chance, is 
ever called a 7 t, that the “loeal color’? may be 
maintained, I | me, 


make such misstatements. 
‘euré,”’ who s 
savs to Ernst: ‘‘ Monsieur le 
Church, I am a priest, and 
does not confess to me. We need 
have no secrets from each other—aid for aid, rather. 
Without dwell pon the absurdity of a Jew being a 
‘noble’? of the Catholic Chureh, my attention is 
called to the ey fondness a certain class of writers 
have for invest 


baron is a nol 
madame la ban 


” 


priests, who are always tall, thin 
and vescetic, and never by any chance good to look 
upon, with Macchiavellian propensities. The priest— 
s here described as leaving on the 
mind the impression ‘‘that some bird of prey had 


pardon me, cur 
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passed.’’ On Pages 116, 117, 118 occurs the following : 
Ernst says, in reply to the above offer: ‘‘I take you 
at your word, Monsieur le Curé, and will tell you the 
secret. You know I am a person of influence at Rome. 
What you do not know is that 1 have here, in this very 
drawer, under my hand, a letter from the highest au- 
thority, telling me that the annulling of my marriage 
ix merely a question of presentation. That I am, as far 
as the religious part goes, a free man. . . . But the le- 
gal divorce. There’s the rub.”’ He tells the curé that 
Rome will annul his marriage on the grounds of re- 
straint. This is what might be termed “important if 
true.”’ That a divorce by a church which recognizes 
no such thing, save by death, should be easy to secure, 
but a civil annulment diffieult——! As I said, Miss 
Prince has some peculiar ideas of Catholicism. Nor are 
these incongruities the only ones; yet, withal, the 
work is well written, and if the situations are not new 
and a strain upon one’s belief, they are interesting. 


b 
Those youthful readers to whom a tale of the sea is 
always more than welcome, will relish ‘‘ A Sailor in 
Spite of Himself,” by Harry Castlemon (Henry T. 
Coates & Co.) There are adventures and misadventures 
by sea and land, the finding of a valuable pearl, and 
the discovery of a father who is thought to have been 


drowned. ob 


Captain Charles King has given us tales of garrison 
life in the West ; but, however ably he may handle the 
subject, his stories are from the man’s point of view. 
Ellen Macubin deals with the same theme, but from 
the standpoint of a woman, in ‘‘The King of the 
Town”? (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) The garrison is 
Fort Ludlow, in Montana, near the mining town of Sil- 
verton, and the woman Edith Lorimer, from the East, 
visiting her brother, Captain Lorimer. The ‘ King” 
Dave is a combination of cowboy, storekeeper and 
itinerant preacher, who is laboring to reform the law- 
less element of Silverton, a task which, if ‘‘ Silverton ”’ 
was like the usual specimen of a frontier town, de- 
serves to be classed with the labors of Hercules. His 
character, while a little overdrawn, appeals to one’s 
sympathies, even though Major Cornish’s prejudice 
against him seems well grounded. The story, while 
slight of plot, is well handled, and Miss Macubin has 
avoided cluttering it with unnecessary details or de- 
scriptions. It runs straight and smoothly along its 
simple lines, and if the ending is of the stereotyped 
and expected order, it is at least satisfactory. ‘ The 
moral, if it is intended as such, points to the possibility 
of expiating crimes by subsequent righteousness and 


self-sacrifice. a 


There are reasons for some things in this world which 
the ordinary mortal is unable to discover, and — 
the list is the writing of certain books, of which ‘ A 
Capital Courtship,”? by Alexander Black (Scribners’ ) is 
a fair sample, unless it was for the sake of the pictures, 
which are excellent photographic reproductions. Like 
the whistle of one of the characters in the book, it is a 

‘monotonous, meaningless tune, that began nowhere 


+ SIH ye 25 
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and ended in the same place.’’ There is no especial 
plot, story or raison @ére, and the conversation is 
dull and uninteresting. The only character to 
whom attaches even passing interest is Randy, of 
the whistle mentioned above, and he is a secondary 
figure. It is difficult to know how a woman will feel 
about certain things. I am, in fact, in entire ignorance 
of their whys and wherefores, but were I one of the 
ever-beautiful sex, and a man made love to me as does 
Jack Gerard to Miriam Winfield—I—well, I'd take the 
other man. In the introductory note it is said that the 
story was originally ‘‘ written for oral delivery before 
audiences.”’ There are some things one may be thank- 


ful for having escaped. 4. 


The seventh of the ‘Creators of Liberty Series”’ of 
books of historical fiction is ‘‘True to His Home,’’ by 
Hezekiah Butterworth. Though written in the form 
of fiction, it is based on the interesting and picturesque 
episodes in the home life of Benjamin Franklin, the 
man of whom it has been said that he ‘‘ had the largest 
mind that has shone on this side of the sea, widest in 
its comprehension, most deep-looking, thoughtful, far- 
seeing, the most original and creative child of the New 
World.” This, like all others of Hezekiah Butter- 
worth’s books, is one which may be put in the hands 
of any boy, with the feeling that he cannot help but be 
bettered by the reading of it, while the boy himself 
will find no loss of entertainment along with the know- 
ledge to be gained from its pages. 

+ 

It is a supposition on the part of the public that when 
an author writes a book he himself knows whether it 
is intended for adult or juvenile readers. In the ma- 
jority of cases this supposition is well founded ; but, 
after a careful study of the pages of ‘‘ Young Blood,’ 
by E.W. Hornung (Charles Scribner’s Sons, NewYork), 
I am unable to determine to which class his book will 
appeal. It is too young for readers of mature minds, 
and too old for those youthful ones whose first demand 
of a book is that it shall be replete with interest. It is 
true that the story opens on the twenty-first birthday 
of its hero, Harry Ringrose, and from this period on- 
ward in a man’s life, and one would expect the inci- 
dents to pertain to maturity ; but the story is of such 
slight build, inane and puerile, that it seems better 
adapted to the reading of a boy, and even the latter 
would find little to hold his attention. The plot, such 
as it is, deals with a young man who, on his return 
from a trip to Africa, is told that his father has misap- 
propriated and absconded with funds entrusted to his 
care. This the son refuses to believe, and starts out 
with a determination to find his father and prove his 
innocence. He does so, but the account, when dragged 
through a book of over three hundred pages in a dull, 
desultory and uninteresting manner, grows wearisome, 
especially when it is unrelieved by a single pertinent 
or striking sentence. ob 


From George Munro’s press is issued ‘‘ Her Heart’s 
Desire,’ by Charles Garvice. It is of the better class 
of foamy, sensational nove -* 

FREDERIC THORNE. 
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